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WE'LL HELP YOU PUT IT ACROSS 


Whatever your sales goal, Jam Handy can help you reach it. You call the signals—we’ll help you pack that extra 
punch into your paydirt drive, with plenty of solid down-to-earth drill on selling fundamentals. 


lf you can score better with motion pictures, we'll produce them for you. Or, if experience has shown that less 
elaborate sales presentation aids will do it, we'll take care of those too. 


With your guidance, production is completed in minimum conference time. Costs are consistent with your budget, 
or as low as the need indicates. For consultation call... 


Zé JAM HANDY Ovjengatin 
NOTHING SELLS PRODUCTS AND IDEAS LIKE IDEAS 


DRAMATIZATIONS e PRESENTATIONS e VISUALIZATIONS e SLIDEFILMS ee TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-675) 


Mr. Sales Manager 
The “buy-it-and-get-things-done” men 
are YOu Sure endanger ot einai ory 


istrative management, concerned with broad, 
over-all operations such as administrative and 


5 5 
financial problems, pension plans, insurance, 
plant location, etc. 


No, the readers of MILL & FAcTory are the 
men in charge of that all-important twin func- 


| reaches the | len tion—production and maintenance engineer- 
ing. They read MILL & Factory because it 


is the only publication that serves this inter- 


related area of manufacturing responsibility 


' your sales force oemunas 


Check this out yourself 


must see t0 sel| / Pick up a current issue of MILL & FACTORY 
e —leaf through its practical editorial material. 


Here are Case Studies of actual sales by the 
industrial distributors’ salesmen who build 

. . . ; 8 N é : ORY’ ‘irculati -ac 
When you pick a publication to carry your advertising you MILL & Factory's circulation. Each study 


. . . > bd i 8) > > > ‘tea > > a 
can use a number of standard yardsticks—size of the market, describes the problem; tells how the salesman 


° ° ° ° . id r 2Ine slve ; ‘ 4 ? -  s . 
circulation audits, audited SIC breakdown, if available, etc. helped solve it. You'll quickly be able to 


; , visualize the type of men who read MILL & 
But then you come to the most important question of all — YE salhis 


er . Factory. And you'll see why they are the 
how do you know whether your advertising is actually going , , y 


. men who specify and buy the metal-working 
to reach the worthwhile plants in the market and the men ' es is ' __ 
ole Tone eee a 49 equipment, the materials handling equip- 
within them who can specify or buy your product! stat 
ment, electrical power and transmission 
: : equipment, lubricants, steam specialties, etc., 
Mill & Factory advertisers know... dis an ae 
that are used in production and maintenance 
...they know because MILL & Factory Franchise Paid engineering. 
circulation is built by the very salesmen who sell the products ; 

f If you sell to industry, whether direct or 
used in production and maintenance engineering throughout — : 
' : through distributors, these are the same men 
industry. /t’s as simple as that. ; 

. your sales force must see to sell . . . these are 


the men who read MILL & FACTORY. 


Mill « Factory 


r 


Serving production and 
maintenance engineering— 
the men, regardless of 
title, industrial salesmen 
must see to sell. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 


epeereancs gs Mill a Fi acto 


Mill & Factory is the only publication edited 100% for the men A 
known to be directly responsible for the methods, the equip- A Conover-Mast Publication IN BP 


ment and the supplies used in production and maintenance. . 1 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
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NEW... FROM 


DUN & BRADSTREET 


MILLION 
DOLLAR 
RECTOR 


Identifying for the first time 
America’s biggest businesses and 
the men and women who manage 
them. 

Now in a single volume basic facts 
about 21,000 businesses with indica- 
ted worth of $1 million or more. 

For maximum utility the MILLION 

DOLLAR DIRECTORY is arranged four 
ways. Section I lists businesses alpha- 
betically showing: 
@ Address @ State of Incorporation 
@ Standard Industrial Classification 
Numbers for Major Functions @ De- 
scription of Business Function ® Name 
and Function of Operating Divisions 
@ Sales to nearest million B® Number 
of Employees @ Names of Officers, and 
functions where known HM Names of 
Directors @ Names of Individuals re- 
sponsible for Purchasing and Produc- 
tion, where available 

Section II lists businesses by cities 
and towns; Section III is arranged by 
line of business; Section IV is an 
alphabetical arrangement of Officers 
and Directors. 

The MILLION DOLLAR DIRECTORY, 
ready January Ist, puts at your finger- 
tips facts about clients and prospective 
chients—to build mailing lists—to plan 
sales promotions—for market studies. 


ACT NOW—SAVE $14 


on special pre-publication Charter 
Subscription offer of $84.50. Regular 
price, $98.50. 


Use coupon for additional information. 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 


Pe ee See See ee 


DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
Directory Division, Dept. A 
99 Church Street 

New York 8, New York 


- Send us more information on your MILLION 
__| DoLLAR DIRECTORY. 


r— Reserve copies of the MILLION 
LJ DoLtLar Directory. Bill us later. 


Name. 

Company.... 

Address 

City .. Zone 
2 
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THE MAGAZINE TOF MARKETING 


October 17, 1958 Vol. 81, No. 10 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760 


HIGHLIGHTS 


"BIG SMASH" ADS: DO THEY PAY OFF? 


Advertisers are tending to concentrate their promotions into 
“big smash” ads, spectacular TV programs. The theory behind 
it: the greater impact pays dividends in building a corporate 
image, launching a new product, spotlighting seasonal drives. 


LETTERS THAT GET YOU IN DUTCH 


This provocative article is addressed to presidents and heads 
of sales. ‘“‘How long has it been since you looked over letters 
asks the author. 
“Check your letters for readability, tone, and sales appeal.” 


your sales department sends out every day?” 


IN DEFENSE OF "LONETHINK" 


Organization men—arise! “I am here to speak against mental 
togetherness . . . against meetingitis, against brainstorming.” 
So declares an ex-brainstormer, who wants man to take his 
fate in his own hands again. 


A SENATOR TURNS SALESMAN 


What is your U. S. Senator’s preferred method of campaigning? 
TV? Newspapers? Radio? Face-to-face greetings ? Which sena- 
tor refuses to disclose his most successful technique—and why? 
Why do Republican senators pick a Democratic senator as the 


“most persuasive” member? 


& RECORDS YOU CAN RENT OR BUY 


You will want to tear out and save this brand new, extensive 
list of films and records you can rent or buy for your meetings 
and sales training sessions. 


Associated National : Magazine 


te 


Business Ng P| Business Publishers 
Circulations _ Publications Publications Association 


SALES MANAGEMENT, with which Is Incorporated PROGRESS, is published the first and third Friday of 
every month, except in May, July, September and November when a third issue Is published on the tenth of 
the month. Affiliated with Bill Brothers Publishing Corp. Entered as second ciass matter May 27, 1942 
at the Post Office, East Stroudsburg, Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879. Publication (printing) offices, 
34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa. Address mail to 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES MEETINGS, Part !! of Sales Management, Is Issued six times a year—in January, March, May, 
July, September and November. Editorial and production offices: 1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
WAlnut 3-1788; Philip Harrison, Publisher: Robert Letwin, Editor. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SALES CHIEF'S PART IN WAREHOUSING 
Under the marketing concept of sales management the sales Only the 


chief finds he must answer these questions: The salesman has 


made the sale. The prospect is a customer. The buyer awaits 
fulfillment of his order. But is the seller really fully prepared 
to render the best possible delivery service? 


brings your sales message to 
this concentrated 


CONTENTS 


Advertising 
"Big Smash" Ads: Do They Pay Off? 


Network TV 
Magazines 

Farm Papers 
Newspapers 


Businesspapers 


Correspondence 


Letters That Get You in Dutch 


Distribution Policies 
A Not-So-Cockeyed Way to Sell Both Large and Small Distributors 


General 


Passing Thoughts on Our 40th Birthday 


Manpower 
In Defense of ''Lonethink’’ 


Markets 
She Doesn't Have to Hit So Hard 


Packaging 
Now, Beer in Aluminum Cans 


Research 
An Open Letter to "Survey" Users 
It's Your Job to Manage Research! 


Salesmanship 
When a Senator Turns Salesman 


Sales Aids 
Catalog of Sources for Sales Films and Records 


Trademarks 


Worthington Launches New Trademark 


Warehousing 


Sales Chief's Part in Warehousing 


DEPARTMENTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers Index 157 Sales Gains & Losses 
Corporate Close-up 12 Scratch Pad 
Editorials 7 Significant Trends 
Executive Shifts 71 They're in the News 
Letters 25 Today's Advertising 
Worth Writing For 84 
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“action audience” 


Every copy reaches an active 
businessman whocan makea 


decision to buy your product! 


79% 


ore active in 
business management! 


90% 


play an active part 
in company buying! 


84% F 
cwecte (LSE 


homeowners! 


54% and 
are in companies _ 
operating 1,265,217 trucks! 0 


82% 


are active travelers! o & es u 


(more than 12 trips a year) @ < = | 


53% 


actively influence 
civic government 
buying ! 


and... this ‘‘man-of- 
action” has an average in- 
come of $14,429 to make him 
an active customer for in- 
surance, travel, sporting 
goods and clothes. 


THE ROTARIAN reaches 
354,620 ‘‘men-of-action” at 
the low, low cost of only 
$3.72 per thousand! 

SEND FOR YOUR FREE 
COPY OF Market Facts, Inc., 
complete study of the 
ROT ARIAN reader—the man 
who can buy your product— 


AN INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATION 


1600 RIDGE AVE., EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


DEPENDABLE 
WHQULING 4 


4 


‘Cross 
country 


“Allied’s sure our good friend” 


It’s so much easier for you . . . and safer for 
your things when you move with Allied—the 
No. 1 specialist in long distance moving 
(packing and storage, too). He’ll handle all 
the details, from packing bric-a-brac to ar- 
ranging furniture. Your goods are moved with 
expert care, and right on time! 

FREE BOOKLET—Ask your Allied 

Mover for your copy of “Before You 

Move,” a helpful booklet on trouble- 

free moving. Look for his name in the 

Yellow Pages under “Movers.” 


CALL YOUR ALLIED MOVER 


Fi ALL} 


VAN LiINes = 
| “ | -_— 


VAN LINES, INC. * WORLD'S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 


Saket Monagzaend 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760 


EDITORIAL 
EDITOR and PUBLISHER 
Philip Salisbury 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
A. R. Hahn 
MANAGING EDITOR 
John H. Caldwell 
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Lynch 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


DIRECTOR 
R. E. Smallwood 


Assistant Director, Edward S. Hoffman 
Subscription Manager, C. V. Kohl 


U. S. and Canada: $10 a year 
Foreign: $15 


ADVERTISING SALES 
For Offices and Personnel 


See Advertisers’ Index 


OFFICERS 
President, John W. Hartman; 
Treasurer, Ralph L. Wilson 
Vice-President, Sales, Randy Brown 
Senior Vice-Presidents, C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 


W. E. Dunsby, R. E. Smallwood and Wm. 
McClenaghan 


Bill Brothers Publications in MARKETING 
{in addition to Sales Management): Sales 
Meetings, Tide, Premium 
eS Practice. INDUSTRIAL: 
Rubber World, Plastics 
Technology. MERCHAN- 

PR DISING: Fast Food, Floor 
Covering Profits and 


Tires, TBA-Merchandising. 
Copyright, Sales Manegement, Inc., 1958 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


or Less frills and more sales—that’s what you want for your 


advertising dollars these days. And one place to get it 


YOU is in Milwaukee. Here’s why— 


1) The Journal gives you economical one-paper coverage of 9 out of 10 homes 


in the metropolitan area. 


A total audience exceeding that of any ONE daily newspaper 


in all but seven markets in the nation. 


» (3) Average household income which tops all but four of the 20 largest markets. 


4) Retail store sales per household exceeded in only one of the 20 


largest markets. 


5) Current business levels which moved bank check transactions 


UP 2.5% in the first eight months of 1958. 


6) Largest Journal circulation in history—370,647 daily and 
500,424 Sunday, 90% home-delivered, all reader-interest 


circulation | built without contests or gimmicks. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL National Representatives, O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 
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and 
the 


rest 
IS 
easy! 


Good Housekeeping never lets a woman down—whether she’s What's more, Good Housekeeping won't accept advertising that 
reading about silverware or ready-to-wear... lotions or notions. does not meet our requirements. 

Because Good Housekeeping... No wonder more than 12,350,000* readers believe what they read 
* Investigates every product that is advertised in its pages... in Good Housekeeping—whether it’s on the advertising or 

* Checks every single claim made for those products advertised... editorial pages. Be sure you're selling your product in this unique 

* Guarantees replacement or refund of money if the products do climate of confidence ...the confidence you get 


not perform as advertised therein. regularly in Good Housekeeping. ‘iiisianiaial 
—Politz Study 


Good Hou sek eepl DT) Qereares A CLIMATE OF CONFIDENCE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING 


A HEARST MAGAZIA 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


EDITORIALS 


Timid Top Management 


It is not timid top management but bold top management that is 
dissected on page 33 in our report on “Big Smash Ads: Do they pay 
off ?”” More advertisers are building businesses one big shot at a time. 
Sales management is perfectly willing to break out of the safe mold 
of conventional advertising buys to engage in a spectacular number 
of big promotions to create a corporate image, to launch new products, 
and to develop new ways to dramatize seasonal sales drives. 


Admit You Are Wrong 


Top executives are fed so much pap that they are startled—and 
pleased, on reflection—when a top man admits that he has been 
wrong. Few people can match Leo Cherne, executive director, Re- 
search Institute of America, for the accuracy of his economic predic- 
tions. But in his latest letter Cherne confesses : 


“We have missed one aspect of the economy significantly and spoiled 
a close to perfect two-year record on the stock market. We cautioned 
against expectations that the market would continue to go up and 
up. And it has gone up and up... . What have we learned from this? 
Frankly, we haven’t learned much. We and others can readily con- 
struct rationalizations for why the market is behaving as it is. As is 
often said on Wall Street, you can’t argue with the tape.” 


Cherne tells his executive readers that we are “now in the foothills 
of what we have been referring to as the ‘Fabulous Sixties.’ For some 
months the path will still be halting and irregular. But the forward 
moving executive is already planning for the climb, and for some of 
you significant improvement is already underway.” 


Give Us Your Toughest Prospects 


One challenge that almost always wins a salesman an opening is, 
“ ° , = - a “ ’ ‘a 

Give me your toughest prospects (or probiem) and I’ll show you 
what we can do.” The prospect knows that the salesman is willing 
to put his product and himself on the line. It is make or break. 


We noticed the other day in The Wall Street Journal an ad by 
Ed Lee of United Services, manufacturers reps, that picked up the 
challenge thrown down by the sales head of the Journal itself. The 
Journal, in a recent full-page ad asked, ‘Where does today’s business 
shake-up leave you?” The ad then gave a warning to businessmen 
and cited the opportunity now available. 


So Ed Lee reprinted the ad’s text as part of his own advertisement 
and threw out this challenge to his own prospects: “We're ready for 
a re-appraisal from manufacturers who really want to ‘hard buy’!”’ 


We certainly agree with Ed Lee “that buying begins with a good 
look at everything that’s new.” 


How often have you heard, since the Russians put up their Sputnik 
a year ago October 4, “No wonder they beat us’? The reason: Be- 
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In planning 
any Industrial 
Advertising 
Schedule 
make sure 
you start with 


Thomas 
Register... 


Industries source 
for Sales Producing 
Inquiries. 


12,252 Companies used 
factual advertising 

in last annual edition 
because they know 


Thomas Register 


is where Buying Inquiries 


ave Born! 


Write for ABC Statement today 
talk over your companies requirements 
for Sales Producing Inquiries 
with a Thomas Register representative. 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
Telephone OXford 5-0500 


— eee se 


SPECIFY 


fvawivad 


OntGr) 


DISCOVER A 


orld of Difference 


IN SHIPPING SERVICE 


Yes, when you try D-C, you open the door to 

a whole new world of shipping convenience. 

You benefit from... 

@ Exclusive, one-carrier DIRECT service from coast- 
to-coast 


@ Fast, 2-man sleeper cab service that goes straight 
through, with no transloading. Saves up to 20% in 
running time : 


One-carrier responsibility, one-carrier control of 
your shipment from pick-up to delivery—with ex- 
perienced personnel, modern equipment and facili- 
ties ALL THE WAY! 


@ Dependability resulting from consistently careful, 
swift handling of your shipments. 


Discover this NEW WORLD of shipping serv- 
ice for yourself. Mark your next shipment 
and your next order ‘‘D-C.”’ 


ONE 

STEP 

/} ACROSS 
THE 

NATION 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 
THE ONLY COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER 


en ee eee eae 


\@ 


~a°< 


—-xmo0nnN 


Atlanta 
Boston 
wats, nnati 
*Dayton 
**DeKolb, Ill 
**Ft. Wayne 


: *With Trailer Pool 


TERMINAL CITIES 


OFF-LINE SALES OFFICES: 


ndianag 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


cause they had no background of what John Kenneth Galbraith calls JUST LIKE NERO 


in his ‘The Affluent Society” Conventional Wisdom, they were not 


bound by preterence ror old products. ‘ hey had to accept new prod AND HIS FIDDI E 


ucts because no others were available. 


Businessmen's Fads 


Kids aren’t the only people who go for hula hoops. ‘Take brain 
storming, for example. It started slowly and was nurtured by its 
founder, Alex Osborn, through its early years of indifference and 
misunderstanding. “hen businessmen, and especially BBDO’s com- 
petitors in the agencies, discovered the miracle of brainstorming. 
Brainstorming caught on like crazy. You weren’t in fashion if you 
didn’t constantly talk about brainstorming and hitchhiking. 


Now along comes a dissentet another agency man Anthony 
C. Chevins, vice-president, Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., who urges 
you, on page 40, to rediscover for yourself “the positive power of 


lonethink.’ 


Chevins states his call to arms without going into a conference REACT 
to decide whether he should issue the call and how he should fling 

“is to the 
down the gauntlet. S he simply, “I am here to speak against i 
against brainstorming voice and vision 


... [his is the time for the lonely courage of independent thought. of NBC in 
} 
South Bend - Elkhart 


This is the time for ideas born in the sacred solitude of a single brain 
call Petry today! 


nation. We are Ca h OT us that man. T 


BERNIE BARTH & TOM HAMILTON 


mental togetherness . « . against meetingitis, 


. ror ideas that can give a man strength. For one courageous man 


standing alone can make 300 men brave. One man can help save a 


Corrupting Tender Souls 10, "OMY 


a 


‘ , - 4 ~ (OR we 
We doubt that manv executives nodded agreement when these . 2 BOTH BARRELS! 
Go uM . 


words were spoken re ently: 


“The businessman exists for only one purpose, to create and deliver 
value satisfactions at a profit to himself. He isn’t, and shouldn’t be 
a theologian, a philosopher, or a sort of Emily Post of commerce. 
His job is ridiculously simple. The test of whether the things he 
offers do indeed contain value satisfactions is provided by the con 
pletely neutral mechanism of the open market. If what is offered 
can be sold at a profit (not even necessarily a long-term profit), then 
it is legitimate. “The consumer has cast a favorable economic ballot. hunting in 
He wants it. If enough other consumers don’t agree and cast their 


more powerful ballot against the commodity or practice In question, WESTERN 
that is okay too.”’ 
economic consultant, to executives attending the 50th anniversary 


program at the Graduate School of Business Administration, Har- KMSO channel 15 


vard University. watts, reaching 47,000 hom 


In a letter to SALES MANAGEMENT Dr. Levitt says he is offering KGVO tadio— first. choic 


“a vigorous dissenting opinion about the allegation that modern mar- 12.000 families 
keting is somehow corrupting the tender souls of the unwary con- 
sumer. But beyond that, I maintain that whether marketing does 
or does not corrupt, this is of no concern to the sales manager. His CBS NBC ABC 
business is to sell, and sell at a profit. He ought not to permit pre- 

occupation with the non-economic consequences of his efforts to cloud 

his economic objectives or to interfere with his job of delivering the GILL-PERNA Rep 
goods.” or direct 


MISSOULA, MONTANA 


These words were addressed by ‘Theodore Levitt, marketing and 


That’s tough talk to a “nice guy” and the “organization man.” 
Anybody agree? 
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UESTION: 


What big ‘‘newspaper- 
buy’’ in the West 
blankets an isolated market 


so distinctly different that 


it cannot be measured by its 


metropolitan area alone... and 


which offers you more food sales 
than any but the top 18 metro 
areas... more drug sales than 
any but the top 20 metro 
areas ...and more automotive 


sales than any but the 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


e¢ Pacific Northwest 


NSWER: 
the two big Spokane Newspapers 


The Spokesman-Review and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle 


F times as b 
as u looke 


The market covered by the two big Spokane newspapers is one of 
the West's truly great sales areas. Walled-in on all sides by giant 
mountain ranges and with 300 or more miles separating Spokane 
from other metro areas, it is an isolated and unified sales entity that 
is ONE BIG EXCEPTION to the metropolitan concept of markets. 
Measured by population ... income... or sales . . . it’s 4 times as 
big as its metropolitan center. And you sell it completely and effec- 
tively with just one big newspaper-buy: The Spokesman-Review 
and Spokane Daily Chronicle. You'll want to be sure the two big 


Spokane newspapers are on all of your “A” schedules! 


4 TIMES AS BIG AS ITS METRO AREA IN POPULATION, INCOME, SALES! 
Total Spokane Market Retail Trading Zone Metropolitan Spokane 
< . NET INCOME ~~ NET INCOME a NET INCOME 
— $1,882,175,000 ES $1,180,840,000 = $511,663,000 


pokesman-k u’ and Spokan ind Spokane Daily 


9 out of 10 Subscribers delivered at Home—86.41% UN-duplicated 


a ee eee wee 
like 


SPOKANE DAILY CHRONICLE Bee 


1 out of every 


Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward. Inc. Sunday Spokesman-Review carries Metro Sunday comus and This Week magazine 2 tamilies 
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NEW! 
BUSINESS 
GIFT Fy 


in 24K gold 


plate or ¢ hrome 


packaged home tool kit 


in many sizes, from 1 to 10 tools 
sed” around the house, 
from $4.95 up to 
ge gold plated kit 
{ life-time remembrance skillfully 
designed and attractively packaged 


for incentives, 


or for appreciation, here is a honey 
Write for catalog and discount 
Consolidated Tool Company 


2209 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


FOR petTER PRESENTATION 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
PORTABLE EASEL 


Here's the adaptat > e2 2” steel board, 
finished in “rite-on” greer _may be us 
board, oa board or magnet board 
70” floor use to table mod ( 
weighs I7 ibs. Only $44 95. 


i," ¥ 
“e ~PIXMOBILE 
Sy) PROJECTION TABLE 


>» The Da all you 


nd i ie " 
and xture extra 


- 
wit 


t 
whe two with ak 


and he 


42” table only $32.95 
4 Write for Literature and Dealer's Name 
Some Dealer Territories Still Open Write 


THE ADVANCE FURNACE CO. 


2310 EAST DOUGLAS WICHITA, KANSAS 


12 


CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


Why Toro Lets 
It's Salesmen Go 
In 1952, =. W. Gibson, si oro Ni fe. Corp. vice presidet if sales, 


asked his highly regarded general sales manager, Robert Graves, if 
he would like to leave the company. Graves took him up on the offer. 


Gibson had offered Bob Graves 
. Pl; 


But he hadn’t been fired. 
i lo oO pee oO build a distributot shi p organization In WV hite 
a ‘rve the important New York market with al power 


lawn mowers. Graves, as president of the Toro Equipment Co., has 


ins, 


turned > organization into the largest independent power mowet 
distributorship in the country. ‘Toro Meg. Corporation’s 1957 sales 
totaled $16,744,561. And Bob Graves orders more than $1.1 million 
worth of equipment annually. 

Graves is one of the more efficient and effective distributors in the 


And he’s also a svmbol ot 


1 progressive sales management policy adopted by the company. ‘The 


\linneapolis company’s distributor setup. 


poli supports, 1 Cle Situations, the pla ement of loro staft 
executives in independent distributorships. 

Six former Toro men are now distributors for the company. Re 
Phoenix, Ariz. “lwo 


istributorships around 30 


sionally they range from Newtown, Mass. 
the men left the company to set 

igo. The rest of the men left more recently. 

sut what abo it the 


says Gibson, “‘we made sure there were 


istributors? ‘In 
program,” 

tible facts to justify the change ibutorship. 

would be to invite a lowering of 1 le among 


tributors. 


Gibsen doesn’t believe that every 
taft men into independent distri j 
method’s success for General Motors in the Twi ‘ities area. In 
Minneapol s and St. Paul, Gibson says, four factory men have re 
over automobile dealerships for GM. One ot em 
dealer in St. Paul who this year went into first place 
. for most Cadillacs sold per capita. ‘Three years ago, he 
egional sales manager. 
‘Toro had not sold power mowers to the con 
‘ars it had been selling mowers and tractors 
and institutions. “Then it introduced an 
‘nded consumer line. Most of its then 30-odd distributors were 


gear themselves to consumer sale demands. 


the rest of the power mower industry, has welcomed the 

postwar trend toward suburban living. It’s been an important factor 
ifting sales. In 1946 about 100,000 machines were sold by the 

In the selling season just ended, more than 2.9 million units 

were sold, despite the recession. ‘Toro sales increased from $5.3 mil- 
lion in 1948 to the 1957 $16.7 figure. First half 1958 sales, however, 
declined to $4.9 million from the ’57 six-month total of $6.1 million. 


‘Toro distributors have had a big hand in the company’s growth. 
A recent American Institute of Management study (a “management 
audit”) said: ‘“Toro’s distributors are unique in the industry 
and illustrate an important principle of excellent management. 
This principle of carving out an area of valuable knowledge has re 
sulted in much Toro’s growth beyond that of its industry.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Here’s what HARRY B. PRICE, JR., President of Price’s, Inc., says in a recent letter: 


Actually, there are three prime factors, 
in my opinion, which influence the buying deci- 
sions of the American consumer when it comes to 


advertising major appliances, 


2 | Y 
rg’ ° x eeh of course, that it is a qual 
Us the ad itself is professiona 
MAGAZINE rendered 


I refer to the impact, coverage and 


penetration of the local market the advertiseme 


must have to help sell appliances. Which 


to your fine magazine. 


THIS WEEK really sparks appliance sales 


We retailers know from experience that America' 
appliance manufacturers help us in the movement 
of their merchandise when their advertising is 
the pages of THIS WEEK 


Your magazine presents the brand image and 


juality-service story week after week with im; 


coverage and penetration in the local market 


a 
THIS WEEK does a terrific job of influencing 


the buying decision of American consumers. 


HARRY B. PRICE, JR. 


President, Price's, Inc., Norfolk, Va 
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Your advertising is read by more people in 
THIS WEEK MAGAZINE than in any other publication 
12,514,795 families read THIS WEEK every week. Your advertising 
in THIS WEEK gets heavy newspaper coverage combined with high 
magazine readership ...at a very low cost per thousand. THIS 
WEEK is today’s most powerful selling force in print. 


The most widely read National Magazine in America 
sharing the power and prestige of 39 great Newspapers! 
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American Air Filter 
e efficienc 


Company Inc VW 


y of Air Filters 


70 80 90 100 


e e Our experience in selecting thousands of original equipment materials and component parts 
makes it clear that manufacturers’ catalogs can be our most valuable information source—and 


that no other catalogs are so convenient and easy to use as those in our Sweet's Files. 


“These catalogs are always at hand when we need them, and they free us from the time-consum- 


ing, difficult job of trying to collect, classify, and maintain files of loose and bulky catalogs. 


“Any manufacturer who wants to make it easy for engineers to consider his products can 


profitably study the value of making his catalog available to us via saat’ x, 


Arthur Nutting 


Vice President in ¢ harge of Engineering 


American Air Filter Company 


Louisville. Kentucky 


pays to get your catalog used 


MEMO TO MARKETING MANAGEMENT: The 


catalog is used more often, by more buyers of 


oftener your catalog is used by industry’s buy- importance, than is possible in any other way. 
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ers, the oftener your products are seriously 
considered, the oftener they are bought. If your 
products are sold in the product design, plant 
metalworking 


engineering, production, or 


building markets. Sweet’s can make sure your 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of E W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 40th Street, 


Your nearest Sweet’s office will be glad to 
give you complete facts about this unique, 
provedly effective, surprisingly low-cost cata- 
log service, now employed by over 1.700 lead- 


ing companies. 


New York 18, New York 


Sweet’s helps you market . . . the way industry wants to buy 
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Interest Here 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT, as well as all the Beach,” “Lilly Dache’s Glamor Book.” 
other aspects of living, helps readers to 
a good day’s start in The Inquirer. 
Books in serial form take a high place. 
Included in the scores of famous titles 
published recently are: ‘‘'Woman’s 
Guide to Better Living,” ‘‘On the 


Day after day these volumes win high 
reader interest; underscore the Inquirer’s 
purpose: to inform, to entertain, to 
inspire readers. Out of this purpose 
has grown a deep reader loyalty of 
immediate benefit to advertisers. 


The Philadelphia Pnguirer 


Constructively Serving Delaware Valley, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD I. KRUG FITZPATRICK 

$42 Madison Ave 20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bldg 

Murray Hill 2-5838 Andever 3-6270 Wo 


LOS ANGELES Delaware Valley, U.S.A.—14 
ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES county Retail Trading Area... 
home of 5,200,000 people... 
Philadelphia is the hub. 


y 155 Montgomery St 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 
iward 5-7260 Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-3557 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


BRAND NAMES ARE NO HAZARD to high 
way Safety, said Cranston Williams, general man- 
ager, American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
and any attempt by Congress to discriminate against 
their use in outdoor advertising (or any advertising) 


would be “censorship of a vicious type.” 


The A.N.P.A., 


door advertising, is alarmed that restrictions on 


ordinarily competitive with out- 


advertising might be pushed through Congress in 
the guise of promoting traffic safety on the inter- 
State highway system. It sees a danger of such 
discriminatory legislation spreading to other areas 
of advertising and thus seriously affecting the free 
marketing of goods. Other advertising associations, 
equally concerned, preceded A.N.P.A. in its pro- 
test—specifically, The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Advertising Federation of America, 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, 


and the Brand Names Foundation. 


“see ASP.A.," 
tram D. Tallamy, Federal Highway Administrator, 


said Williams in a letter to Ber- 


“has no quarrel with efforts to regulate outdoor ad- 
vertising where such advertising signs constitute a 
public hazard. We, however, quarrel with the dis- 
crimination inherent in the proposed regulations . . . 
that advertising will be permitted to those offering 
services or products within 12 miles of the sign, 
provided such services do not emphasize a brand 
name. Brand names themselves may not be adver- 
tised. 


“We are unable to understand,” continued Wil- 
liams, “why there should be this discrimination 
against brand names. . A brand name advertise- 
ment would certainly be no more of a public hazard 


than any other form of outdoor advertising 


“Unnecessary prohibition of advertising is an at- 
tack upon the economic welfare of this country and 
its people,” Williams charged, “although indirect 


and adroitly done.” 
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Ihe proposed regulations, advanced by the Federal 
Highway Administration and not yet acted upon 
by Congress, flatly state that brand names and 
trademarkers “are not deemed to be information in 
the specific interest of the travelling public.” Such 
opinion, if used to shape a future law, would be 
open to wide interpretation by the foes of adver 
tising and could conceivably result in further censor 
ship of advertising wherever it was “deemed to be 


information not in the interest of the public.” 


WANTED: BOLDER EXECUTIVES. Corpora 
tion executives are becoming afraid to exercise 
independent judgments—to make bold, profitable 
decisions by themselves? That’s the charge by H. A 
Toulmin, Jr., board chairman of Commonwealth 
Engineering Co., Dayton. He says that “there has 
grown up in American industry—in boards of di 
rectors, in executive committees and amongst man- 
agement generally—the notion that all important 
decisions must be unanimous or the proposed action 


postponed.” 


This consuming passion for unanimity in all cor- 
porate decisions, he feels, may, in fact, work to 


delay recovery from the recession. 


Like any generalization, Mr. Toulmin’s broadside 
cannot be accepted without some question. Never- 
theless, some of his comments recalled to mind re- 
cent experiences we have had with fair-sized com 
panies where the sales v-p didn’t dare consent to be 
interviewed until the president, the treasurer, and 


even the board of directors nodded approval. 


For their value as action-stimulators, here are a few 
more paragraphs from Mr. Toulmin’s indictment 


of today’s executive: 


“Unanimity is a kind of conspiracy to restrain com- 


(continued on page 21) 


IT PAYS TO CALL IN A BUSINESS SUIT 
WHEN YOU CALL ON A BUSINESSMAN 


anagement a board room 

’ . , 2 ss . 99 } 1 hl ly 
approach is all-important. Avoid “relaxation” media... buy your adve) 
t-reat 


wearing, smartly tailored Business Week. Bes 
and there’s more of it in 
other magazine. Result: new “25-Company Study” of 


28,679 customers of 25 major companies shows Busin 


management readers per advertising dollar than 


nore 
Get vour copv today 


BEST-READ AT LOWEST COST 


It’s risky, says Mr. Chandler, to freeze an attitude 


woman in a supermarket passes 260 items every 
minute. What better reason never to be satisfied 
that your present package is the final answer! 


says R. Car! Chandler, Board 
Chairman, Standard Packaging Corporation. ‘To 


‘“‘We have two jobs,” 


help you keep your packaging competitive today. 


EY & GILBERT 


SEBHART 


DIVISION 


FOLOING BOX DIVISION, DAYTON 


And to find new and better ways to package your 
product tomorrow.” 


Research and development have top priority at 
Standard. Recent developments in film, foil, paper 
and paperboard packaging may have immediate 
practical value to you. Ask for a briefing. 


STANDARD PACKAGING CORPORATION 
200 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
CONVENIENCE PACKAGING: FILM:FOIL: PAPER 


LOUISVILLE, KY. * FULLER LABEL & BOX DIVISION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OHIO .- MODERN PACKAGES DIVISION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


Significant Trends 


(continued) 


petition, not yet reached by our anti-trust laws, 
which is far more damaging to the American com- 
petitive system than any other breach of those laws. 


“This disease of unanimity is, perhaps, simply an 
executive agreement not to take action on any 
mattter which cannot be unanimously endorsed— 
so no one individual can be blamed... . 


“Competition is based on diversity of opinion, on 
courageous adventuring, on imagination and dar- 
ing. It was such men as George Westinghouse, 
John H. Patterson, John Wanamaker, Charlie 
Schwab, Andrew Carnegie, and other great indus- 
trial adventurers who made this country what it is 
today, We would never have grown out of our in- 
dustrial diapers if, in those early days, we had had 
the unanimous rule. . . . The lusty men who built 
up our great industries never heard of the word 
unanimous. . . . Executives are paid to make deci- 
sions. . . . Most certainly they are not paid simply 
to seek unanimity in all matters of policy.” 


MOTIVES FOR BUYING. Consumers are influ- 
enced at some time, to some degree, and for some 
products by at least 600 different motives, says Dr. 
C. Joseph Clawson, Senior Consultant of Alderson 
Associates, Inc. These motives include not only 
biological and social motives, but artistic, political, 
intellectual and economic motives. Current motiva- 
tional research is placing excessive emphasis on 
the biological and social motives, says Dr. Clawson. 
Future MR must be designed to uncover all the 
motives which affect purchase of a given product. 


SELLING ALUMNI. Practically every college and 
university can boast graduates who have distin- 
guished themselves in business—men who are now 
influential in corporation affairs. Duke University, 
located in Durham, N. C., is typical in this respect. 
Its alumni roster includes such notables as Ed- 
ward T. McCormick, president of the American 
Stock Exchange, the presidents of Chrysler Air- 
Temp, Burroughs Corp., Liggett & Myers Tobacco 
Co., International Harvester, American Oil, plus 
top insurance, airline and industrial executives. 
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A fortnight ago, Duke—together with the Durham 
Chamber of Commerce—honored some of these 
men. It invited them to spend a week-end on campus 
and in the Durham area. The announced purpose: A 
quest for new industry. The alums present weren't 
pressured, but they were made aware of the plant 
location advantages possessed by Durham. 


Other chambers of commerce, using the alumni 
rosters of local colleges, may be expected to follow 
this lead. Most executives—perhaps including you 

have a soft spot in their hearts for the town 
where they went to school, and hence are vulner- 
able to being sold. 


$40 BILLION FOR FUN. While Detroit and other 
parts of the nation have been most unhappy with 
sales of 1958-model cars, the buying public (or 
non-buying public, if you prefer) has merrily squan- 
dered $40 billion for such “unnecessaries” as travel 
and recreation. This sum is even larger than total 
auto sales (new and used)! 


Travel and recreation virtually ignored the reces- 
sion, with consumers spending one dollar out of 
every seven to “live a little.” And, this is only the 
beginning of one of the healthiest trends anywhere. 


Interesting, if not Significant. . . 


There are 50 million families in the United States, 
most of whom are appliance-happy. To wit: Ameri- 
cans own or use 161 million radios; 65 million 
telephones; 47.3 million electric refrigerators; 43 
million washers; 42.4 million TV receivers . . . The 
jet age is here, but still three people out of four 
have never flown. However, the percentage of 
people that have taken an air trip is now increasing 
about 2% annually . . . Six years ago only 4% 
of U. S. families had a second car; today the figure 
stands at 17%. It’s 23% for those with incomes 
between $7500 and $10,000 . . . Quick shoe shines 
(in 20 seconds say the makers) will be possible 
with a new product now being introduced. It con- 
sists of disposable cotton pads saturated in a color- 
less polish, 30 circular pads to the jar... 


23 good reasons why Meredith of Des 


5 Ring-bound books 


The famous loose-lieaf idea books 
that encourage homemakerstoclip 
it, file it, and do it. 


Betierllomes 2 
(aren book J 


Haan tials 


, 
rh. 


Better Hones 
JUNIORS 
(‘ook Book 


Uietier biomes A ( catiere 
DECORATING 
BOOK 


6 Case-bound books 


Specialized Better Homes & 
Gardens books filled with action- 
stimulating pictures and text. 


FLOWER 
ARRANGING 


6 Idea Annuals 


The famous idea power of Better 
Homes & Gardens focused on spe- 
cific areas of home interest. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Moines is America’s “1 Idea Publisher: 


4 Farming Manuals 


“How-to"’ handbooks on important 
phases of farm living by Success- 
ful Farming's editors 


Successful 
Farming 


FARM KITCHEN 


IDEAS 
ee 


Why don’t people automatically live better as soon as 
they can afford to? Why don’t they immediately buy 
more in proportion to their ability to pay more? 
Because people have to learn how to live better. And 
the irresistible teacher that leads people on to better 
living and better buying is IDEAS. 
Ideas are Meredith’s stock in trade. 


Last year over seventy-two million magazines, annuals 


Successful Farming 


The magazine of success-ideas for 
farm business and homes, read by 
over 1,300,000 farm families. 


Better Homes & Gardens 


America’s family idea magazine, 
read by 15'2 million home-centered 
men and women and their families. 


‘ter Homes 
~ ssi gees’ 


America’s *1 Sales Improver 


and books rolled off the Meredith presses. And every 
one of them was built around the magic of ideas—the 
most powerful sales force in the world. 

Meredith’s wonderful world of ideas is a practical, 
you-can-do-it world with a climate that inspires people 
to trade their dreams for deeds, to translate their plans 
into purchases. And you’d have a hard time finding a 
more powerful sales improver than that! 


MEREDITH OF DES MOINES - America’s biggest publisher 
of ideas for today’s living and tomorrow's plans 
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"Who makes it?” "Where can we get it?" 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS .» MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS ENGINEERS in INDUSTRIAL PLANTS ENGINEERS in LARGE BUILDINGS 


HERE’S WHY: 


An alphabetical listing of all products 
used in the field, and manufacturers of 
each, 


Names and addresses of all these 
manufacturers. 


A listing of all known trade names with 
the product and manufacturer identified 
for each. 


All products advertised in this issue 
are classified and listed. This guides 
readers to the ad pages where 
they'll find more information on 
what they seek. 


Normal editorial content of a regulor 
issue assures immediate cover-to-cover 
attention, 


AbD 


SYMBOLS OF A COMPLETE SHOW SECTION preview- 

WANTEONESS ing the International Heating and Air- 
Conditioning Exposition in Philadelphia, 
Contents: a listing of all exhibitors and 
their products, a guide to the displays, 
complete programs of the meetings. 


This field's complete, authoritative Buyers’ Guide. Regular space rates apply 


1ute how our all paid subscribers (engi- each year). Make sure you will be, too. Reserve sufficient 
ws specializing in heating, piping and space to tell your full story, to parade your entire line. 
use this January Directory. Remember, no premium is charged for this bonus-filled 
issue. It is not a 13th or extra-cost number. Act now. 

He’s seeking your type of product. He’s Closing date, December 10. 


» make it. He’s also discovered the firms : 
: P.S. Here’s proof of the lasting sales power of this field- 


rtising it in the very book he now has open. ' 
specialized Directory: In a survey of our all paid sub- 


information he can get at that moment, 
scribers, 96% report they keep this Directory throughout 
nly turn to these advertising pages ) ; 
; c 


the year, 75% refer to the advertising pages as they use 


nity! Will you be there? Chances are the Directory, and 91% regard the Directory as useful to 


ill be (nearly 300 advertisers appear them. Real value for them... real value for you! 


6 N. Michigan, Chicago 


KEENEY PUBLISHING CO. AIR CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


they like mike 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
Mi ch against my bette 


| took vour latest issue home with me 


judgment 


night, and while n good wife 
n the lo i] I 
t involved with the 


1 


articie on “How 


iP 
Pa t\ sept. 10 p. 


pron pted to 
othe reason 


SOT! ebod\ { lse 


York, N. Y. 


DITOR, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


how much 


ce, “How to Pull 
Party,” in vour Christmas gif 
special. Michael 
i honey, too. 
Obviousl n ight where 
| work ind sufte ut this is 


occasional press entertaine! who 


ote » Say 


ry's drawing 


sopped up the tips and to whom this 
piece was the delight of a non-Christ 


mas-like 


\ssistant to the 
Life Magazine 
New Y ork N. Y. 


grammar lesson—for free 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Whatcha mean... by saying that 
high is still an adjective? [SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, Sept. ‘’Today’s 
Advertising,” p. 128. 

In “reached a record high,” high is 
not an adjective. It’s a noun, period. 

When a word takes on the morpho- 
logical characteristics of a form class, 
it is a member of that form class. 
[hat’s what happened to savage and 
more words than you’d want me to 
list. 

High is recorded in my dictionary 
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{ W ebster’s New W orld) as ¢ 
j as an adjective and 
verb. 
Anyhow, 
is an established expression and would 


“reached a record high” 
still be an established expression 
not recognized in any dictionary. 

Hope you don’t mind this lesson in 
grammar. It’s all in fu and it’s 
tree. 

Charlie Shaw 

Ad Manager 
‘Tekni-Craft 

Rockford, Ill. 


how's that, again? 
Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your September 10 issue is too 
thick to carry around, and my mind 
is too feeble to memorize your article 
on “Water of Life.” 

I’m very interested in the subject, 
and I’m doing some field research to 
tesht your facts. started out to shample 


shevera] type. 


wh = WwW hich 
ishkeys Your man 


discussed, and losht track. 


"ee 
pleas send ne : 
0 reprint, shou 


I will 
know what ,- 
Kind of ly 
“Cke, 


I'm 
Hurry. 


Pe 
“Ing, 
4. 


Marshall Lewis 
Vice-President 

\Larsteller, Rickard, 

; Gebhardt and Reed, Inc. 
New York. N. Y. 


big boost from a small firm 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

I would like permission to repro- 
duce and distribute to our employes 
the article, “Big Opportunity for 
Small Firms” [SALEs MANAGEMENT, 
Sept. 5, “Significant Trends,” p. 17]. 
Since we are a small firm, we feel 
this is something that should be read 
by every one of our personnel. 

We have 40 employes scattered 


¢ ‘hy 99 
is an Egghead 


On an intellectual plane. 
The programs he likes 
Are in a serious vein. 


Of course, not all serious-minded 
people are eggheads. Most of them 
are simply looking for good, 
thought-provoking radio enter 
tainment. 


For more than 36 years KHJ has 
programmed with these “‘near-egg- 
heads” in mind (as well as all the 
other types which make up the 
Los Angeles population) because 
we believe they comprise a much 
larger audience segment than 
most stations nowadays seem to 
realize. 


Without becoming stuffy, KHJ’s 
FOREGROUND SOUND offers them 
the kind of stimulating radio fare 
that will hold their attention 
throughout the program (includ- 
ing the commercial). To com 
pletely penetrate any market, you 
must first penetrate the individual 
minds within it. 


Never underestimate the variety 
of tastes that make up the Greater 
Los Angeles area. Here is a 
medium programmed to satisfy 
them all. 


KHJ 


RADIO 


LOS ANGELES 
1313 North Vine Street 
Hollywood 28, California 
Represented nationally by 
H-R Representatives, Inc. 


The New Yorker stimulates* leaders of industry. Of 1,833 directorships 
in the 100 largest United States Corporations, 645 directorships 
(35 per cent of this total) are held by 509 New Yorker subscribers. 


*The New Yorker sells the people other people follow. 


NEW YORKER 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta, London 
go, ; ; 


LETTERS 


throughout five branches. Each of 
the branch managers has been given a 
subscription to your magazine by the 
company. 

I would like to take a minute to 
congratulate you on the fine publica- 
tion as well as the many fine services 
you offer. We feel that each is a 
very definite asset to our company. 


George Jungels 
Product Manager 
Lew Wenzel & Co. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


shopworn—that means good 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

It might interest you to know that 
SALES MANAGEMENT is quite shop 
worn by the time it gets through all 
the hands here at Bacon American. 
We feel that this publication is the 
finest magazine for ideas about sales 
direction and promotion being pub- 
lished today. 

C. E. Gentry 
Advertising Manager 
Bacon American Corp. 


Muncie, Ind. 


gift issue 


Epitor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

J ist a note to Say I was creatly 
impressed with the excellent ‘“Christ- 
mas Gifts’ supplement of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT [September 10 issue]. 

All the way from the attractive 
color cover to the fine editorial han- 
dling and broad advertising represen- 
tation, this was an excellent and help- 
ful issue. 


Congrat ilations! 


Court Conlee 
Promotion Manager 
The Milwaukee Journal 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


reads—and benefits 


Evitor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
Recently I had an opportunity to 
read and benefit from John Wilson’s 


article, “Almost Every Promotion 
Means a Move,” which appeared in 


You Sell Your Product 


You Buy the Premium! 


CARVEL HALL TAKES THE GUESSWORK OUT of incen- 
tives! Imagine making an incentive offer to your customers, 
dealers or salesmen without laying out a single penny, with- 
out ending up with a roomful of unused and, to you, useless 
premiums! 


CARVEL HALL’S EXCLUSIVE TOTAL HANDLING plan 
makes it possible for you to sell your product—then buy the 
premium. No overbuying, no excessive sales costs. Here’s 
how it works! 


SELECT EXACTLY THE PREMIUM YOU WISH from any 
of the many top quality Carvel Hall Products. (A survey by 
Sales Management revealed that of all brands and products 
offered as gifts, “Carvel Hall ranks among the 10 best liked.’’) 


MAKE YOUR OFFER—WE TAKE OVER! With every offer 
you enclose a coupon or other proof of purchase. This is 
sent to us. We send the incentive offer. You are billed only 
for the actual number used! 


CHOOSE NOW FOR TOP SALES from 
any of, the world-famed Carvel Hall 
products: Leisure stainless tableware, 
Carvel Hall kitchen cutlery, steak knives 
and carving sets, and electric sharpeners. 
Or, if you prefer, we will custom-create 
a dealer incentive for you. Write today 
for complete details. 


your Sept. 5 issue [p. 44]. Gay Blades . 
Thank you for making this avail- selected by _) a eee 
re Hastings for — 
able. : —— Dealer Stimulation 
Frank W. Satter 
Regional Vice-President 
North Pacific Region 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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REASONS 


why “U.S.News & World Report” is the 


outstanding advertising value in its field 
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4. BIGGEST NEWSSTAND CIRCULATION GAINS 10. BIGGEST IMPACT ON IMPORTANT PEOPLE 


Jt 
0.000 ter ea " t« > CO rvey i¢ urvey America’s most 
mportant ye pre name U.S News & World 
Report” as the magazine they find “most 
useful to then n their work, and the 
magazine in which the place the “most 
&_ HIGHEST CONCENTRATION OF IMPORTANT 
PEOPLE— four out of f 


gerla obs 


contidence 


tion of the 


irs 2 " a Pe, 
2ws & World Report 


G. PENETRATION 


management. M 
vided almost equa 


and other execut 


7. HIGHEST FAMILY INCOMES 


ami WY 


&.. HIGHEST CONCENTRATION OF HIGH-INCOME 
FAMILIES — highest percentage of families wit! 11. BIGGEST TEN-YEAR ADVERTISING PAGE GAINS 


f 


ncomes Of 9/,0U' € and 910,000 more than triple th age gains of 


any 


other news magazine. 


12. FIRST IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL 
l ADVERTISING more advertising pages direc 
“"U.S.News & W 1 Repor published ted to business and industry than any othe) 
00 more pages of news thar ! the news magazine siggest consumer advertis 


news magazine ing page gains f first half of 1958 


:, ; , HIGHEST QUALITY CIRCULATION AT LOWEST 
‘ .N ws THE PER-THOUSAND COST IN THE FIELD—$4.97 
u S . COMPLETE Here is a quality market of high-income managerial 


NEWS MAGALINE peopl your Db customers and prospects for the 
twelve reasons why this is so 
rtising buy in the field for 1959 


& World Report 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
\mericas Class News \agazine 


1959 advertising rate base 1,100,000 net paid circulation 


you need 
to know 


for metropolitan marketing 


the New York News 


profile 


of the millions—2n«a Edition 


New York slipping? Anything but! Within the last 
three years, more than 3,000,000 New Yorkers have 
graduated into families with over $5,000 incomes. The 
over-$5.000 bracket now takes in 67% of metropolitan 


(LIFE study). 


Community of cliff dwellers? More than half the 


families compared to the national 34 


adult population lives in one or two-family dwellings. 
Adult occupants of single family dwellings have grown 
700.000 in the last three years. 480.000 adults moved 
into family-owned homes. Adult occupants of owned 


homes now total 4.510.000. 


New car ownership is up. And there are 310,000 
more adults in two-car families than in 1954. 

Florida holidays in 1957 were enjoyed by some 
710,000 New York adults—an increase of 82% over 
1954. The number of adults taking vacation trips totalled 


5.340.000. And business travellers numbered 1,470,000. 


ry. 

| few items suggest the range of PROFILE OF 
THE MILLIONS-2nd Edition, significant to anybody who 
does business in New York; with data on the market 
never before available. 

Research authorities of national prominence have 
described PROFILE OF THE MILLIONS as the most compre- 
hensive, the most important, and potentially the most 
valuable in the history of newspaper research. 

Based on 10,175 personal interviews, conducted by 
W.R. Simmons & Associates Research, Inc.—after con- 
sultation and in accordance with the recommendations 


of the Advertising Research Foundation. 


Save mistakes and money in your planning, selling, 
advertising in New York—with this new PROFILE. You 
owe it to yourself and your business to become closely ’ 
acquainted with its findings. Presentations for executives, 


by appointment only. Call any New York News office. 


THE & NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


Vore than twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America. 


lding. 220 Kast 42nd St., New York 17—Tribune Tower 


lribune Square, Chicago 11—155 Montgomery St... San Francisco 4 


3460 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5— Penobscot Building, Detroit 26 
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Prorite-2nd Edition contents: 


Major electrical appliances—Room air- 
tioning units, automatic washing machine 
ymbination as -dryers, I'V sets, et 
yuseholds owning, where purchased 
Aleoholic beverages ‘er, ale, wine, 
rum, Scotch, Canadian, 
iskeys...purchases by men and women.* 
Automobiles gh. medium, low priced, 
foreign; year model owned; 2 or more cars 
Men’s apparel—Winter or all-year suits; 
ercoats; shoes . .. prices, where purchased, 
Women’s apparel—Street dresses, women’s 
ats, foundation garment -+. price range study. 
Grocery store products luna fish, canned 
salmon, salad oil, shortening, packaged cheese, 
cake mix, baby food, margarine, bread* 
Drug store produc ts—Cosmetics, cologne, 
toilet water, spray type fixatives, hair dressing.* 
Pravel & vacation—by air, rail, ship, bus, 
auto; vacation and non-vacation travel. 


* By ind information ava lahle on reque 
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Do They Pay Off ? 


More advertisers are building businesses one 
big shot at a time. 


For corporate-image creation, new product 
launching, seasonal drives, one-cent sales and 
special promotions, major marketers—separately 
and jointly—discover super sales impact from 
"spectacular" approaches. 


From metals and chemicals, automobiles and 
appliances to foods and toiletries, travel, toys 
and greeting cards . . . increasing numbers of ad- 


vertisers gain attention and action from multi- 
page "'printaculars,"’ from broadcast "specials" 
and "stopper" devices. 


Magazines and newspapers, business and farm 
publications, TV networks and other media report 
rising ‘big smash" trend. 


And new postal laws permit wider use of ma- 
terials — including products themselves — and 
varied shapes and sizes, to show and dramatize 
the sales story to wider audiences. 


A Special Staff Report 


LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


GEORGE F. HOOVER 


"Big Smash" Specials 
Multiply on TV Nets 


Network television has suffered through some dog days 
recently. Its critics have loudly decried the preponderance 
of neurotic cowboys. Sponsors have wondered if product 
identifications were not lost in the welter of adult west 
erns. Networks sweated for months over unsold prime 
time. And as the New York District Attorney’s office put 
its eye to the keyhole of the quiz show isolation booth, 
quite a number of people turned red without the aid of 
color ih -F 

But the special program remains unsullied—and strong. 

By mid-September NBC-TV had already scheduled 
48 to 50 prime time specials for 1958-59, representing an 
investment of between $20 and $30 million. And Richard 
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GEORGE P. NICHOLAS 


a Linkroum, director of spec ial program sales, says: 
“Other people want in, but we're not sure we can sell 
them. We just don’t have the program clearance.” 

CBS-TV had 36 specials on its program logs, and Rich 
ard Lewine, director of special programs, explains that’s 
three times as many as last year. He calls specials a “busi 
ness trend.” He explains, ‘Advertising makes a particular 
kind of impression with a special. The advertiser can get 
more milage per dollar with a special than with a regula 
series.” 

And for the first time, ABC-TV has programmed 
specials. On October 1, Oldsmobile introduced its 1959 
models with a 90-minute show starring Bing Crosby. 
ABC has Crosby’s signature on a four-year, two-specials 
a-year contract. His next ABC special will also be spon 
sored by Olds. 

Originally dubbed “spectaculars” by former NBC chai: 
man of the board, Sylvester ‘Pat’? Weaver, the specials 
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st came to life as corporate-image builders. They still 
lfill that function. (Examples: Du Pont, A T & T). 
But their usefulness has broadened. 

Specials have developed into hard-sell programming 
Drug, U.S. Time Corp.) 

And to companies which worry about fading sponsor 


lentity 


Examples: Rexall 


the special, by its very nature, offers the adver 


chance to stand out; 


ser a to be seen heard and (he 


l 
opes) remembered. 


Dick Linkroum li Tour ategories ¢ 


product announcements ~ Spe ials are the 


le today for automobile announcements in the 
ley provide an opportunity for the advertiser t 


a date to which the whole industry is 


command X millions of 


tr 


know that he can 


better way 


to 30 million people to see your car. 


k Lewine agrees, saying: ‘There is no 
Specials 
also show dealers that they’re being backed by the parent 


prestige of a big show rubs off on the 


. : > 
Z Fre 7uency or re minder buy: 


ive a new buyer, “the guy who has found that he can 


buy specials more frequently than he had thought possible. 
They enable him to support his regular advertising in 
this or other media with big blasts 

\utomobile 


remindl 


Link roum says specials 


to merchandise con 


manufacturers space out specials 


ng viewers they have a new car. 


Peak season: “No one really 
ial meaning of holidays until the specials came along,’ 
says Linkroum. 


understood the com 


His example of success 1n this category: 
Hallmark greeting cards 


-‘absolutely a Joe Seasonal spe 


uyer to whom the holidays mean everything.” 


Corporate image special: Linkroum points out that 
I & T specials are “not designed to get you to 


wife more often, but to keep alive a favorable 
ustomers and stockholders.” 
No matter which type of presentation the sponso1 


Dick 


special can cost between $150,000 


+ 


o make, he’s going to have to shell out. 
Lewine says a dramati 
ind $225,000 for production expenses alone, depending 
on the property and stars. A musical special runs between 
$275,000, and $350,000. Time costs add between $150,- 
000 and $250,000, depending on the station lineup. Dick 
Linkroum (who quotes slightly lower costs for specials) 
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shows that special programming 
sand buy.” 

But Linkroum does call specials a “safe buy. Everybody 
has an occasional bust,” of course, “but the percentage 


“is not a cost-per-thou 


in picking successful specials has been very high.” 

Why the specials’ success? Dick Lewine says the one- 
shot show offers the viewer “things he normally wouldn’t 
see on TV 


stars who don’t come over the screen with 
regularity; 


material written, produced and directed by 
people not as accessible as those who turn out TV 
westerns.” 

Among the stars offered on CBS specials this season 
will be Ginger Rogers, Victor Borge, Rosalind Russell, 
Mary Martin, and Louis Armstrong. 

NBC specials will feature Fred Astaire, Shirley Tem- 
ple, Bob Hope and Jerry Lewis, among others. On his 
Oldsmobile special over ABC earlier this month, Bing 
Crosby was backed by Dean Martin, 
Mahalia Jackson. 


During the last season (Sept. 1957 to March ’58) the 


Patti Page and 


I'V networks broadcast 57 programs which were termed 
specials by A. C 
have reached an average audience of 25.8% of television 


homes. By program types 


Nielsen Co. These were estimated to 


the Nielsen ratings went this 
way: 


Documentaries } 15.9; 
Comedies (13 
Varieties 18 
Dramas (11) 


Nise ellaneo IS 


ART CARNEY AND FRIEND joined forces to capture 
the highest Trendex rating received by a Du Pont “Show 
of the Month” presentation. The show—“Harvey”—kicked- 
off the company’s second season as sponsor of TV specials. 
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These average ratings were not phenomenal. During 
the same period, CBS’ “Gunsmoke” was consistently 
pulling average audience ratings above 40. But some 
high ratings were won. Last year’s “Cinderella” on 
CBS received a Nielsen 49.1 average audience and a 
60.6 total audience rating. “Cinderella’s” estimated 100 
million viewers, CBS claims, was “the largest audience 
ever to view a single television program.” 

Advertisers don’t rely on the stars and the word special 
alone to pull in viewers. The investment is too big to 
take the chance. 

They promote and merchandise. Months before the 
special comes to life, cast announcements are made. Pro- 
motion material is sent to excite dealers. Public relations 
firms and network publicity men arrange interviews with 
the show’s stars. Newspaper and magazine advertising 
carries bottom strips which urge: “Tune in.” 

Dick Linkroum says that selling specials to advertisers 
is not much different from any other kind of selling: 
“First you find out where there’s some money.” 

In this section of SM’s report on “Big Smash” adver- 
tising are case-stories of individual advertisers who have 
found, or expect to find, their investment in TV specials 


worth-while 


Sheaffer Shoots Wad 
On Two TV Specials 


Last night (October 16) the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co., Fort Madison, Iowa, spent about $500,000 in one 
hour. On December 9 the company will do it again. The 
two shows will be Sheaffer’s total network TV adver- 
tising effort this fall. 

Why? Edmund F. Buryan, marketing vice-president, 
believes ‘‘stronger company identification can be obtained 
—and stronger sell delivered—through two big smashes, 
solely Sheaffer's, at the most opportune selling times of 
tne vear.” 

Last night’s big smash special was “Little Women,” 
adapted from the Louisa May Alcott novel by Broadway 
musical author Richard Adler. Featured were Rise 
Stevens, Florence Henderson, Jeannie Carson, Margaret 
O’Brien, Zine Bethune and Bill Hayes. On December 9, 
Sheaffer will present “Gift of the Magi.” Cast members 
selected at this writing include Sally Ann Howes (of 
“My Fair Lady”), Bibi Osterwald, Howard St. John. 

Says Buryan: “Two big entertainment events like the 
first telecast musicals of “Little Women” and “Gift of 
the Magi” provide much stronger point-of-sale and local 
advertising tie-ins for retailers than the available weekly 
programs. What weekly program, for instance, offers such 
nationally known stars as these as window and counter 
‘salesmen’ ? 

“Sponsoring a weekly show would involve a 13- or 
26-week layout of funds, with some of them wasted in 
slack selling times. These two specials enable Sheaffer’s 
to concentrate its IV advertising at the start of the 
retail Christmas sales season and the peak of the Christ- 
mas selling season.” 

Still said to be slightly ahead of world leader Parker 
Pen Co. in domestic pen sales, Sheaffer had total net 
sales of $25,145,686 for the year ended last February. 

(continued next page} 
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] 
stmas sales this year 
n its two specials 
n into print media. 


iInnouns 


vely than iny other 


1v’s 45.000 dealer: 


“LITTLE WOMEN,” last night’s television special by 
Sheaffer Pen, is one of two this year for the company. 
The program marked the first special by a pen maker. 


“You've got your 28 westerns with similar plots. The 

owboys look the same and the horses sure as hell look 

omotion piece a dealers the same. And with not much contrast, you ve got space 
Thomas . Dawson, vice men and monsters 

CBS. It read: ‘We feel that with 28 westerns, it’s not only impera 


tive to keep the shows identifiable, it’s imperative to keep 
the sponsor identified. For the amount of money we're 


ri r wicks spending, we want sponsor identification. 
etailers m sure seems t 
2 1 \W 1 ‘Also pop ilar today re the big television Variety shows 
~ Attie ome! spect: il 3 . 
| ; . 2 rey ; ‘ighed them both. If everybody likes 
res bound ? n the 


: 
‘ ; he star, you have it 1 », But you’re dependent on the 
Women’ mar} » ver ; 


‘It leaves vou only one way to go—the special. And 


the two shows we ve chosen have 


1ivel sal appeal. The e 


I 
. ; ; iren't too many women and kids who haven't read ‘Little 


inmen : , 
; Women.’ And the fathers are going to sit and watch. 
il n Scll + 


i al 


We're advertising products from $1.95 to $110 so we 


an sell to every member of the family. 


a a of % \nd we're going to use hard sell with good taste.” 

Sheaffer didn’t use its stars to sell pens last night. Nor 

will it on the December 9 special. But the commercials 

is written, It was ot have been planned to integrate smoothly. Last night’s 
yf “Little Women’s” commercials had a post-Civil-War feeling. “Gift of the 
But Sheaffer officials ve alread Magi’ commer: 


ials will be presented with a turn-of-the 
strong likelihood that Sheaffer will century flavor. 
ial in the spring.” 


Sheaffer is not new to television advertising. Last year, 
‘Gift of the Magi’ makes ; 


the company’s network television advertising cost $974, 
x the following 685. In past seasons it has sponsored Jackie Gleason (with 
whom it achieved great success in introducing the Snorkel 

on specials even befor pen line), Sid Caesar, Ann Sothern, “Navy Log” and 
ording to one company ofh “The Brothers.” 


+ + 


Ss first. 


“ason why: for now, Sheaffer is riding high on specials. 
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Buick, Olds, Pontiac Seek 
Super Sales with Specials 


The world’s biggest sales “force” still is reported as 
spending less on network TV than its two major rivals. 
Sut between 1952 and 1957 General Motors’ expendi 
tures for time in this medium trebled to $12,447,111. 

(Chrysler Corp. last year is said to have spent $18.9 
million and Ford $13 million.) 

Among the items in GM’s $12.4 million were $5.9 
million by Chevrolet; $1.9 million by Oldsmobile; $1 
million by Buick; $277,404 by Pontiac; (nothing by 
Cadillac )—and nearly $1 million on NBC last Novembe1 
for a two-hour, star-studded spectacular to mark General 
Motors’ 50th birthday. 

Cadillac still concentrates in print media. Riding along 
smoothly, week in and week out, with Dinah Shore and 
Pat Boone, Chevy sees no need for TV network specials. 

But Buick, Olds and Pontiac are going more heavily 
into them. 

Pontiac already has scheduled six between October 15 
and March 24, and will run two more—‘‘if suitable talent 
and time can be arranged.’ Four are on CBS and two 
on NBC. Stars include Ginger Rogers, Victor Borge, 
Mary Martin, Phil Silvers and Perry Como. 

Last year’s series of specials, Pontiac explains, were 
“highly successful. Dealer reaction was excellent. Public 
reaction, especially after the Borge show, was enthusiastic. 
... We're trying to build a new personality for our car. 
It’s a very ‘hot’ car, and not enough people know about it. 
We think that specials can ‘catch’ this exciting person 
ality.” 

Another reason for Pontiac’s concentration on specials 
is that “spending $5 million for a television series . . . is 
simply impractical now for us.” 

Buick is looking for results from eight specials—all 
scheduled on NBC. With a new car and new names [see 
“Snobby Nicknames for ’59 Buicks,” SALES MANAG! 
MENT, Sept. 19, p. 74], Buick has obtained exclusive 
sponsorship of all Bob Hope specials (among Hope's 
sponsors last year: Plymouth). The Hope shows repre 
sented Buick’s maiden flight into special programming. 

The fact that a year ago Bing Crosby appeared in a big 
smash I'V network show to introduce Ford Motor’s Edsel 
line does not daunt Oldsmobile. 

On October 1 he did the same for the 1959 Oldsmobile. 

Kenneth G. Manuel, vice-president, director of TV 
and radio for Olds’ advertising agency, D. P. Brother 
& Co., says: 

“Certainly the ideal condition is a completely exclu 
sive relationship with your star. However, if you can’t 
have that, you have to consider the strength and length 
of his previous product association, and balance that 
against the things he can do for you, such as guaranteeing 
a large audience and supplying an outstanding show. 

“Of course, if a star has established a very strong prod- 
uct association over a long period of time, his value to 
a new sponsor may be seriously reduced. That has been 
shown in a number of cases in which the public thought 
of a star in terms of his former association even after he 
had gone to work for a new sponsor. 

“But Bing Crosby has not established any product 
association strong or long enough to be concerned about. 
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We are sure that he will be tremendously effective 
Oldsmobile.” 

“Ever since the special show concept was first 
oped,” Manuel explains, “we have regarded it 
extremely valuable tool for an automotive advertiser. In 
the early years of television, Oldsmobile sponsored a nun 
ber of programs which were pretty special for their day. 
In the last five years, big network specials have been a 
regular part of Oldsmobile’s TV planning for each 
season. 

“You might say that the first TV special sponsored 
by Oldsmobile was a University of Michigan football 
game in 1948. Oldsmobile went on to sponsor full sched 
ules of Michigan football games, among the first live 
pick-up sports events on TV. 

“Outside the sports field, the first network special 
sponsored by Oldsmobile was the Motion Picture Academy 
Awards presentation in March 1954. In September, of that 
year, Olds sponsored a 90-minute version of “Lady in 
the Dark” starring Ann Sothern, over NBC. 


time, Olds has sponsored 41 live network specials of 


Since that 


all types.” 

Olds regularly sponsors the Patti Page show ove 
ABC now (a switch from last year’s “Big Record” show 
with the same star on CBS). The Crosby one-shot took 
the place of Patti Page’s show on Oct. 1. 

To merchandise it, Olds ran special print ads, and 
told people about it on the Patti Page show and Olds 
radio programs. Special material, including window post 


ers, was sent to dealers. Says Manuel: ‘“The dealers 


(continued on page 114) 


ABC-TV’s FIRST “BIG SMASH”... hit the network on 
October ist starring Der Bingle in an Oldsmobile 90. 
minute special. ABC signed Bing to a four-year, two-spe- 
cials-a-year contract. First show received good reviews. 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 8 darry woonwarp 


Coming and Going at Houghton 


(r) is Frank Ross, new v-p—sales; “‘going’”’ is David J. 
whom Ross succeeds at E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 
who's retiring, may not look it but he’s spent 41 productive 

years with this manufacturer of a broad line of metalworking, heat treating 
and textile processing products. (It also makes lubricants, leather belting, 


leather and synthetic packings and hydrauli 


c fluids.) Ross—wearing around 
his neck a ‘““medal” he won for shooting a hole-in-one—has been Richard’s 
assistant. The affection of the men for each other has served both well. 
Dave Richards has been on the scene—and contributed largely to Hough 
ton’s growth—long enough to be steeped in its traditions. He worked in 
the steel mills before joining Houghton in ’17, began with the company 
as a salesman. Ross is, himself, no Johnny-Come-Lately. His first post 
with Houghton, in 1942, was as divisional manager of lubrication—a title 
which seems perfectly logical to him. ‘“‘Now,” he says, “I'll have to keep 
the sales wheels oiled.”” From Richards he got his store of Houghton lore. 
“Our research lab,” he says with pride, “has been one of the centers of 
development for rust preventive fluids since it was the original producer 
of Cosmoline in 1871. And we've developed high temperature lubricants 
for the Air Force. Our goal is a lubricant that'll withstand temperatures 


up to 1,000 degrees F.!” 
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From Gas Lights to Satellites: 
Flexonics Bridged the Gap 


Flexonics Corp., Maywood, IIl., had humble begin 
nings. Its forerunner, The Chicago Tubing and Braidin 
Co.. was founded to manufacture a flexible hose for gas 
appliances, including street lights. Today some of the 
company’s developmental programs have contributed to 
our man-made satellites. Last fortnight Flexonics named 
i mechanically minded salesman, Edward A. Malling, 
to a newly created post—v-p of marketing. His appoint 
ment is part of Flexonics’ new organization plan, which 
also provides for the development of five operating Divi 
sions. (Three—Automotive, Expansion Joint and Indus 
trial Hose—already are functioning.) Ed Malling began 

ireer aS an accountant, moved into production con 
sales training, public relations, market research. 
> joined Flexonics recently he had been with G-|! 

3 years. His last job there: manager of the Specialty 
nents Department. Not only did he 

ideas—he became known as the 


he trained men 


y sound—but 

ection, to important G-E posts. 

| lexon ‘ otter 1 } I a ch illenge. Sint e ne company 
ed seven plants and a Canadian subsid 

ary, increased sales 20-fold. Away from the office Malling’s 


hobby is, naturally, hi-fi. 


Tel-A-Sign Spells "Success" 


In 1956 Russell S. Kribs raised his sights from eye-level and his 
career began looking up: It happened when he sold his Sales Aid 
Agency—point-of-purchase designers, brokers, merchandising consult- 
ants for such firms as A & P and Kroger—and joined Tel-A-Sign, 
Inc., Chicago. That company recently created a new post, v-p of 
marketing, with him in mind. Kribs showed, by his willingness to 
leave his own company, a pioneering spirit that manifested itself in 
his forebears, when an ancestor founded Scalesville, Ind. (His mothe 
was a Scales.) For Tel-A-Sign, only 10 years old, is now one of 

Three in quantity-manufacturers of illuminated plasti 


vertising signs. Having left high school in his first year, Kribs 


to make his way by the hardest. Through part-time schooling 


ile working full-time, he completed training, at 28, for a pharma 
ceutical degree! Before he joined Tel-A-Sign he studied the company 
and its competition from every angle. What he learned convinced 
him the only place the organization could go was, literally, up. “The 
company was founded by a lawyer, of all people, who observed that 
neon sign manufacturers were plagued with threats of law suits 
when letters of their signs burnt out, sometimes with embarrassing 
results. He began experimenting with plastics, colors, metal frames 
and the like, soon had the nucleus of the business that became Tel-A- 
Sign. The signs his company made cost less, weighed less, required 
almost no maintenance, caused a “sign” revolution. During the past 
two years Kribs, as v-p and director of sales, advanced company sales 


more than 100%. 
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The mental togetherness of 2 creative people 


often gives birth to an abortion. 


"Brainstorming should last no longer than 3 


. we 
minutes. 


In Defense of “Lonethink’... 


Organization men—arise! 

“T am here to speak against mental 
togetherness . . . against meetingitis, 
against brainstorming... against the 
business tumors that have grown from 
the malignant cells of me-too-ism and 
pass-the-buckism. We should, I be- 
lieve, start a trend in the opposite 
direction . . . toward more individual- 
ism... more lone thinking ». - more 
me-ism. We should encourage people 
to be old-fashioned and have the cour- 

> of their convictions . . . the guts 
o stand up and fight for what they 
think is right . . . to expect and wel 

riticism as well as kudos.” 

The Lone Knight who is tilting 
it some pretty formidable windmills 
is Anthony C. Chevins, v-p of Cun- 
ningham & Walsh, Inc., from whose 
New York castle come advertising 
messages. He wants to form a society 

alled ““Brainstormers Anonymous.” 

He has his reasons, too. In brain- 
storming, says he, no one takes the 
blame. No one, on the other hand, 
gets the credit. What group, he asks, 
should evaluate brainstorming ideas? 
One other than the _ brainstorming 
participants ? 
single individual? “All have been 
suggested,”’ he scoffs. ‘“‘None seems 


The same group? A 


pe Safi 

ne purpose ot brainstorming, he 
idds, is to bring out wild ideas. But 
a leading proponent of the sessions, 


given the role of evaluating them, was 


40 


recently heard to say: “I immediately vgzree that quantity not quality was 
throw away all those wild and silly the yardstick for measuring ideas? 
ideas !”’ And who agreed? I’m sure you've 
Brainstorming, says Chevins as he all known many people who have at 
gets set for another joust, seems to least a dozen ideas a minute... all 
be a little work and a lot of play. But, lousy.” 
he wants to know, does it pay? Then Mr. Chevins was not mumbling to 
he quotes big Batten, Barton, Durs himself when he said all this. His 
tine & Osborn’s Alex Osborn—who audience was the New York Alumni 
looks on brainstorming, which he fa Chapter of Alpha Delta Sigma. He 
thered, as sacred: “The quantative looked at his fascinated, nervously 
results of joint ideation are beyond squirming gallery and asked, “How 
question . . . quantity is more impor many times have you gone to a meet 
tant than quality. We got 187 ideas ing and asked yourself, was this trip 
in 47 minutes.” really necessary ?” 
“But what in the world is ‘idea- Then he strode off to the stables, 
tion’ ?”’ demands Chevins. “And who unbloody and definitely unbowed. He 
> 


needs it? Where and when did we made a rather gallant picture. 


Who Is Tony Chevins? 


He’s an egghead with a sense of humor. And, perversely, he 
used to work for BBDO, the New York agency that has a v-p in 
charge of brainstorming! There he wrote ads for Holiday, Lucky 
Strikes, et al. In 51 he packed his attache case and moved over 
to Cunningham & Walsh, where he created the first house ads on 
that agency’s now-famous “Man From Cunningham & Walsh” 
series. Today, as v-p, he’s creative director for a dozen of the 
firm’s top accounts, including The Chase Manhattan Bank, Italian 
Lines and Squibb. He’s a Magna Cum Laude graduate of Syra- 
cuse University; admits, sheepishly, that he lives on Alewives 
Road, Norwalk, Conn., with his wife and three small children. 
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cow" 
"Brainstorming should be used only for problems "It is easier to downgrade a wild idea to become 


which have been reduced to their simplest workable than to try to upgrade a weak idea.” 


Is hitchhiking downgrading, upgrading or just "Quantity is more important than quality." 


degrading? 
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Passing Thoughts 


on Our 


} 


Back in October, 1918, this magazine entered the 


Id as a pale, spindly baby—a marketing world 
the salesmen’s chief tools were cigars and 
and the sales executive's major forte 


> star salesman. 


looking men such as my first 

ill Ingersoll oT the Ingersoll 

George W. Hopkins, then with 

the Sunshine Biscuit Co., saw 

1 a broader concept of the re 
! " 


sponsibilities of the chief sales executive. Ingersoll, 


was the first executive of an important 


to assume the title President in 


Marketing.” 


hat time the advertising program tended 
in one direction and the sales program 

ingles to it. Little attention was given to 
merchandising the advertising through the sales 
force, wholesalers, distributors, retailers. Advertis- 
ing, in fact, was a dark mystery. Auditing was in 
infancy. Many of the advertising men were 
popularly supposed to be long-haired mystics like 


Elbert Hubbard 


came forth with mountainous ideas which they 


who went into trances and then 


said would move the masses through creating con- 


sumer demand. 


From the very beginning the magazine hammered 
home the idea that advertising was not a thing 
apart from selling, but instead was one of the too/s 
of selling, and that the responsibility for the use 
ind integration of these tools should be centered 

an, with the preferred title of Vice Presi 


Sales. 


To that extent the magazine in 1918 was in 
tune with the marketing concept of 1958. But such 
an important tool as public relations was relatively 
inknown, and sales executives were reconciled to 
being told, ‘““Here is the product the factory is 
going to make, and the package in which it will be 
] 


shipped—and it’s up to you to go out and sell it. 


Of the first 100 corporations whose executives 
subscribed to SALES MANAGEMENT in the Fall 
1 1918, roughly two-thirds have survived. Exam 
ples: Maytag, American Seating, Warner & Swasey, 
Northrup King, Goodyear, Goodrich, International 


Silver, B. T. Babbitt. 


th Birthday 


One out of 6 have been absorbed by merger o1 


acquisition, but their brand names survive. 


And another one-sixth have completely disap- 
peared. Two of the names fascinate me because they 
illustrate deaths due to change of fashion, and the 
unwillingness or inability of companies to make 
what the customer wants. In 1918 there were three 
important makers of stiff collars in ‘Troy. Two of 
them, the George P. Ide Co., and Van Zandt Jacobs, 
failed to react to the swing toward more casual 
fashions which became marked after the end of 
World War I. “Dammit,” they said, ‘men look 
better in stiff collars and should wear them.” The 
other company, Cluett Peabody, went on to new and 
greater heights as makers of collar-attached shirts. 


A few paragraphs back I mentioned consumet 
demand. You heard a lot about that in the period 
preceding the Great Depression. With only one to 
three well-advertised brands of any product, a de- 
gree of demand could be created. But then as brands 
multiplied, including strong, national chain brands, 
the consumer had a wealth of choice, and consumer 
acceptance has become the favored goal. 


Because advertising has become an increasingly 
more necessary and potent tool of selling under 
“marketing concept,” the sales executive who is only 
a good salesman and a good leader of salesmen is 
likely to lose out in the scramble for the top mar- 
keting position. 

The big jobs in marketing will surely go to those 
who have the best balance of qualifications, for they 
must make sound decisions involving making of 
the product, packaging it, pricing it, distributing it, 
creating goodwill, creating acceptance, and a host 
of other factors and duties which 40 years ago were 
either ignored or spread around many departments. 

SALES MANAGEMENT has fared well in its first 
four decades. It started with a few advertisers at 
$30 a page. It starts its 4lst year with an annual 
advertising volume in excess of 3,000 pages at $790 
per page, and a paid audience of approximately 
25,000. As I see it, that is a good starter for bigger 
years to come. Thank you readers, thank you adver- 
tisers, for all you did for us in the first forty. 

Philip Salisbury 
Editor and Publisher 
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English, 6-shot ‘Pepper-Box" Pistol, 
percussion-cap, .44 caliber, early 1800's. 


@GFaasc 


THE INDIANAPOLIS A 


RE A* 


e@ You can really pepper one of America’s richest markets when *THE 45-COUNTY TRADING AREA 
you use The Star and The News. With over 2,000,000 people it ranks THAT'S BIGGER THAN YOU THINK! 


with the biggest. And with more spending power per family it's 
ahead of most. In Indianapolis alone, average annual income per 
family is $6,865 .. . 15.6% above the national average and 15th among 
cities of over 600,000.¢ Retail sales per family average $4,620 an- 
nually, 11th among cities over 600,000.t And The Star and The 
News give you saturation coverage of top-ranking metropolitan 
Indianapolis and 56.4% coverage of the 45-county area. Write for 
complete market data. 


t Sales Management, Survey of Buying Power, 1958 


The-Indianapolis STAR Morning & Sunday 
indiavatti, NEWS... 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY « NATI 
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Population: 2,117,100 
Income: $3,740,248,000 
Retail Sales: $2,472,792,000 
Coverage: 56.4% By 

The Star and The News 


ONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


43 


DYNA- SOAR eee 


D YNA-SOAR eee derived from Dynamic Soaring—stands for a 
revolutionary Air Force vehicle for which preliminary 
design contracts are now being awarded. It will rise 
like a ballistic missile, then glide around the world 
in a series of skips at speeds in excess of 17,000 
mph. Depending on both centrifugal and aerodynamic 
forces for its lift, it will be an orbital reconnaissance 
and strategic bombing system, and a vehicle to 
further exploration of outer space. 


Like other developments in Space Technology, 
Dyna-Soar, even though not scheduled to fly until the 


ee 


1960's, will affect thousands of buying decisions 
tomorrow, next week, next month. AVIATION WEEK 
anticipated this kind of vehicle in its March 18, 
1957 issue—has also described it in other technical 
articles—in the November 11 and December 16 issues 
of last year, and in the “Research for Space” edition 
of June 16, 1958. 

The most authoritative source on Space Technology, 
AVIATION WEEK is also your most effective advertis- 
ing medium to the entire Aviation industry including 
the multi-billion dollar Space Technology market. 


SPACE TECHNOLOGY encomposses all 
of mon's efforts devoted to the explora- 
tion of the universe, from his attempts to 
understand the basic laws of nature and 
the earth, to travel by men and machines 
throughout the solar system and beyond. 
Man and his machines oircraft—missiles 
—space vehicles are based on earth, 
and must dea! with the earth's environment 
in order to reach these distant goals. 
They must, also, deal with hostile, unknown 


environments 


Spoce Technology, therefore, includes 


every discipline of the physical and life 
sciences and every facet of engineering 
necessary to translate these sciences into 
successful flight through spoce 


Seil Today the Market of Tomorrow: 
SPACE TECHNOLOGY 


Aviation Wee 


‘Including Space Technology 


A McGraw-Hill Publication @ @ 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


PACKAGED TOOLS: These tools are packaged for maximum sales appeal to women—for whom they are designed. 


She Doesn't Have to Hit So Hard! 


Mighty males may scoff at a new lightweight hammer and 
tool kit now being offered by Pendleton Tool. But don't 
you hoot. Women influence weight, style, color and "'feel"’ 


of many a consumer product. So Pendleton caters to them. 


‘| ool ind IS 


1 
*S recently 


Consol idated 


ture into pron otion of tools designed 
specifically for housewives. 

Seeking new outlets in a rapidly ex 
pand ng market, about two vears ago 
Morris Pendleton, president of the 
parent company, approved a product 

d market research project. Under 

Li » of Marvin S. Bandoli, 


-preside marketing, many 
rkets were studied, with the need 


a household kit showing the most 


mise. 


It was estimated that $20 million 
was spent in tools for the home each 
year. Extensive research revealed that 
40% of these tools were bought by 
women. More interestingly, 52% of 
them were used by women. Further 
resear;r¢ h explored color preferences 
among women and tool shapes best 
suited to the feminine had. (One 
item in the kit, the 8-oz. hammer, still 
brings chortles from factory men used 
to tools double and triple that 
weight. ) 

The question of color posed a prob- 
lem. The kits are fitted with grom 
mets for hanging in the kitchen broom 
closet. To produce them in colors to 
match kitchen decor would have 
called for too great an inventory 
(kitchens seem to come in almost as 
many hues as there are women). So 
the tools were gold and chrome 
plated, and the plastic handles were 
given a gold or silver metallic flake 
finish. 

The handle of the hammer bears a 


DESIGNED FOR WOMEN: Tools are 
lightweight. They are mounted so 
they can be hung on the inside door 
of a broom closet, for instance. Even 
the steel is 22k gold-chrome plate. 
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Every dollar 
spent for 
advertising in 
Parade brings you 
a hundred more 


women readers 


Where extra - 
women are a © than a dollar 
dime a dozen 4 7 


spent in any of 


i‘ S: . 


Sh gee Be ty the leading 


brs 
a4 


‘ 


womens service 
magazines. (PS. You 
get them Sunday, 
too,when they're 


easier to sell.) 


Parade 


of more than 60 fine newspaper 
covering some 3000 markets 
with more than 17 million 
readers every week 
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slight indentation, an accommodation 
to the feminine technique of hammer- 
wielding—for some unreported rea- 
son women use their thumb higher 
yn the hammer than do men. 

The kits come in several different 
sizes, with a varied number of tools. 
But a hammer and screwdriver are in 
ich. (Research showed that next to 
he hammer the screwdriver was most 
Even the box 


Fe 
often used by women. 
nails and screws, in a separate 
lature container, was se 

interviews with women. 
g broken through tradition in 


of the big 


five in the industry, soun realized that 
its sales staff, accustomed and trained 
in industry, would dissipate its efforts 
if it attempted to sell in this new 
field. So Consolidated was given the 
job, under the now sales manager, 
Ray Hermanson, of securing distri- 
bution—and in a hurry. Last April, 
15 manufacturers representatives with 
household supplies experience, includ- 
ing one in Canada, were given con 
tracts for distribution in their terri 
tories. 

These agents were chosen princi- 
pally because of their contacts in the 
household supplies field. But they, 


Realist stereo sells decorating 
and construction fast! 


“Our problem of presenting completed work 


effectively was solved when we discovered 
Realist stereo photography,”’ reports Doris 
Zirkel, Doris Zirkel Studio, 436 W. Wis- 


consin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


“We take Realist stereo pictures of finished 
rooms and have built a file of stunning 
three-dimensional slides. These slides are 
exceptionally important as a means of sell- 
ing our work and they help customers 
choose the materials, patterns and arrange- 
ments they prefer quickly and without doubt 


“Customers often remark that the true-to- 
life qualities of the slides make them feel 
like they are in the actual rooms photo- 
graphed 


Apply this dynamic sales aid to your prod- 
uct or service. This is one of countless ways 
Realist stereo photography can be used as a 


Realist F:3.5 Stereo Camera $129 


powerful tool to increase sales. Realist stereo 
slides display any product or service to best 
advantage 
pects quickly and with the impact of life-like 
depth and color. 


get across sales features to pros- 


Investigate the possibilities of using Realist 
stereo pumaen to help your firm sell 
its product or service faster and with greater 
ease. Send post card for free « opy of Realist 
stereo 3D booklet today. 


Quality Slide Duplicating 


Realist, Inc. makes duplicate stereo and 
35 mm. slides with amazing accuracy. 
Order | slide or 1,000 with the assur- 
ance each will be a clear-cut copy of the 
original. Mounted in cardboard, ready 
for viewing. New low prices to industry. 
Fast delivery. 


® 


Everything in stereo: camera, viewers, slide mounting, etc. A subsidiary 
of David White Instrument Co., 2051 N. 19th St., Milwaukee 5, Wisc 


too, soon learned that they had to 
reach out into new departments in 
stores and outlets. The picture was 
not altogether simple. For instance, 
the hardware section in a department 
store is accustomed to a different 
volume discount than is household 
supplies. The gift section (and it has 
proved most receptive) has its own 
rate of discount, as does the men’s 
section—both operate on high mark- 
ups. The business gift section has yet 
another traditional discount and credit 
rate. Consolidated licked this prob- 
lem by turning out different colored 
price lists and offering discounts to 
fit each section. ‘The same procedure 
holds true to a degree for a new home 
repair kit for men, though that may 
eventually be handled by wholesale 
hardware salesmen. In the works is a 
premium section that will be handled 
direct by the company. 


Use Businesspapers 


A well-rounded program of market 
ing, merchandising, advertising and 
trade relations has been set up with 
Willard G. Gregory and Co., Los 
Angeles agency, handling the adve1 
tising. A 6-page color brochure serves 
while R.O.P. is be 
ing used in some local newspapers in 
cooperation with the selected depart 
ment store. Space has been taken in 
Housewares Review, Gift and Art 
Buyer, Giftwares, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, Premium Practice, Premium 
Buyers’ Guide and Business Week. 
Ad budget is around $25,000 and will 
be augmented, probably for holidays, 
but plans call for consistent use of 


as a door -opener, 


business publications. 

Among the stores featuring the sets 
are Bullocks, Marshall Field, Jordan 
Marsh and Hammacher, Schlemmer. 
They report that the packages on dis- 
play with a tear sheet of the news- 
paper ad in color attract the most 
sales in gift sections and in the men’s 
department. Priced from $9.95 to 
$49.95 the kits do not lend them- 
selves to variety store distribution. 

Consolidated has set up a product 
and market research division which 
is kept busy seeking out new markets 
not only for Diligent Duchess but 
for many other projects in the works. 

When asked what the company had 
learned about opening up new mar- 
kets a spokesman said, ‘““‘We definitely 
will go in for more intensive research 
on all aspects of a product or market. 
Once we have decided on a product 
or market we will move fast to estab- 
lish our pioneering effort as we did 
in this initial project to widen the use 
of hand tools. We are out ahead of 
our industry with this packaging idea 
and intend to keep a step ahead.” ® 
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ERIC HARTMANN — MAGNUM PHOTOS 


—EDMUND BURKE — 


This message a éaled for display or 
but a responsibility of citizenship. It appear ere in the belte at others will also find these word 
reminder of a basic principle. YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. Advert 
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the euphemistic ‘senior citizen” 
sounds better than “old goat.” 
° 
THE SCRATCH PAD In case you're ever asked, the Al 
fred Hitchcock theme-song is The 
By T. Harry Thompson Funeral-March of a Marionette. 
» 
I used to say that an imaginative 
copywriter would sign it: “The B-b 
b-bogue Institute of Stammering.”’ 
° 
As this issue hits the mail-sacks, 
Philadelphia should have a new 
According to Shakespeare, the wise couldn’t be done” . . . Vermilion, dining-club in full swing . .. The 
But Ohio’s, Bette Pheneger, of Wakefield Chestnut Club. President and man 
Co.; Bloomfield Hills, Michigan’s, ager is Col. Herbert H. Blizzard, 
Dick Monley, of MacManus, John ).S.A.F. (ret.) 
& Adams; and Rochester’s Fred ° 
Dewart, of Eastman Kodak. In most families, nobody loves a 
° dependent. Except for income-tax 


in knows himself to be a fool. 


we don 


Hamilton Old-timer: One who can remember deduction. 
as good as when America’s prestigious car was e 
our bond.” Pierce-Arrow. The more Uncle Sam spends on 
° foreign nations, the more unpopulat 


ng: ‘“There’s I’ve usually believed in calling a he seems. Is there a moral here for 


€ ong 


The Screwdrir 
Nothing Like a Dime.” spade a shovel, but, I'll have to admit, men on an expense-account ? 


c 
Handy’s Hank Zuidema sends 
ae et Wie Sens Den mane: A Wants and Needs 


eting does not 


bake. 
e tionary to make their meaning clear, even to the moronic or psy- 


nis 1 


These are simple words, primitive words, which require no dic 


DONG LOOKINE Like 2 choceramic (cf. “‘crackpot’’). 
/ he Daily Okla 
thoma City Times \ ‘if , ' 7 
~ ’ et, the difference Detween them is what Keeps you and me in 
ge share in Oklahoma's , difference 2 . as me me u 
t of business. 


op in the amount of 


representing the 1958 
EL OE : , , . 
ce promotion. When our nation was very young, the pioneer population was 


largely satisfied with acquiring Needs. Storekeepers had time to 


es ; a a } . ae 
stable-pony play checkers with local loafers. 


’ ‘he itinerant salesman with his pots and pans, brooms and 
rrent: Coaxial cable. rushes, was likewise content to supply Needs. 
* 


dding Mlachine’s 
T. Harry: Did 


As the country grew, salesmanship and its camp-follower, adver- 
"es tising, became increasingly important factors in contemporary life. 
Lock Holmes Protective 
Watson a name, Norman? Men and women in sales and advertising had something to sell 

, — . . besides Needs. A big part ol their job has been to create Wants 

Dog’s tail: The orig 

as well. 
. 

Recommended e 

old-fashioned fruit-preserve u or Plymouth. But, under organized stimulus, Needs were stepped 


ating Your transportation Needs would lead you to a Chevrolet, Ford, 


in Orrville, Ohio. up to Wants, and many of you thought and bought in terms of a 
. 


When you tell someone about your 
hay-fever, you give him a blow-by- 


more expensive Car. 


blow description, of course. The luxuries which became commonplaces . . . like the mink stole 


. and the Cadillac and the Mediterranean cruise . . . were items in 
_The copywriter for Fleischmann’s a natural evolution, brought about largely by the men and maids 
Gin talks about its “frozen-fire deli 
cacy.” Nice writing! 


. 
Toranto’s R. W. Williams: asked Wherever possible, let’s center on the Wants in the well-founded 


of marketing. 


the column to supply some forgotten belief that the Needs will take care of themselves. —T.H.T. 


lines of a poem. At least three read 


ers came up with Eddie Guest’s “It 
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Here’s 
MAW 


MORE 
SELLING 
TIME 


at only 
$259.50 
per man! 


GRAY AUDOGRAPH 


Smallest, lightest, lowest-cost disc dictating instrument ever made! 


They finally made one for salesmen the tiniest, travelling-est 
disc dictating machine in the world. There’s an extra hour 


selling time each day packed into the Key-Noter’s pint-sized 
Helps make the sale! , dha 


e Key-Noter takes the order and records 


E ase! How so? Because it cuts non-productive paper-work in 
right at the cu s des ine: half. Records orders, memos, instructions on the spot. Eliminates 


art way to impress the cus 7) & forever the writing of time-consuming call-reports. The fully 
ee eo : transistorized, easy-to-use Key-Noter records as you go, wherever 
you go, yet it’s so rugged it takes the toughest daily desk use 
f (Eliminates scrambling for secretaries at peak hours when the 
Helps keep the customer! | \ “ A: 1 men are in.) It's the salesman’s machine, offering features not 
The Key-Noter helps give your customers | \\U i }\ yet in machines twice the size and half again the price! 
nstant service... records reports, service 


jata on the spot, in trains, planes, cars \ rn GET THE WHOLE STORY. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


anywhere! Also doubles as transcriber 


GRAY MANUFACTURING CO., HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
Yes! Send me free literature on the Gray Key-Noter for salesmen 


Name __Title 
Gives you prompt accurate reports! 
You get sales reports —and in record time i 
when they’re spoken into the Key-Noter “Ha } Address 
Unique one-key simplicity. Discs are eco- 
nomical, mailable, fileable, re-useable. 


Company 


Zone____State 
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How U.S. Senators Rate Media 


TV Newspapers 


53% 38% 39% 


3% 3% 0% 


When a Senator Turns Salesman 


Obviously, the 96 members of the senators: “If you were to single out we like to admit it or not, so by using 
U.S. Senate, when they go campaign- just one thing which you did during the word ‘you’ you reach that person 
ng, consider IV the best way of your most recent election, which immediately.” 
looking voters in the eye, short of a would you say got your message across When we asked the senators (36 
face-to-face visit. best?” answered this question) the following 

No wonder senators prefer tele- Conservative Senator Barry Gold- percentages told us that they used 
vision. SALES MANAGEMENT asked water (Rep., Ariz.) ignored the six during their most recent election cam 
them: “Is meeting voters face-to-face media categories in his questionnaire paigns: 


absolutely necessary: and wrote in “personal appearances’’ 


Their answers: ss, said I8%. as being the one most effective means Radio advertising 94% 
No, said 2% including Joseph S. of reaching voters. One time retail, Newspaper advertising 92% 
Clark (Dem., Pa.) who cautions that and successful, salesman Goldwater TV advertising 89% 

You should meet as many as you reports “the best selling method | Literature sent by mail 
an.’ have ever used in my life is based on Literature distributed at 
Media preferences shown on the the thinking that: ‘You you them and meetings and by hand 
lart ve were divulged to SALES they'll yes you.’ A person is primarily Posters in store windows 
we asked the concerned with his own self, whethe1 sillboards 


} 


Most Persuasive 


U. S. Senators are cagey about publicly rating each other. Of 22 
Senators who state their choice, 12 say Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
(Dem., Tex.) “is the most successful Senator in selling his views to 
fellow Senators.” Six of these votes were cast by Republican Senators. 
Four Senators picked Senator Carl Hayden, a Democrat, who has rep- 
resented his state since Arizona was admitted in 1912. Three said 
Senator Richard Russell (Dem., Ga.). There were one vote each for 
Senator Knowland (Rep., Cal.), Senator Williams (Rep., Del.), and 
Senator Humphrey (Dem., Minn.). 

The Senate choice, Lyndon B. Johnson, made no choice himself. 
Further, Senator Johnson said “with the exception of some advertising 
in the weekly newspapers on the eve of the voting, | engaged in none 
of the techniques which you describe. | believe my opponent used all 
of them.” 
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»your salesmen 


off the ground!” 


John C. Emery Jr 


AIR FREIGH 
CORPORATIC | 


*[ had heard about the Dale Carnegie Sales Course 

how it taught salesmanship in a ‘sales laboratory’ 
and helped a man make sales principles a part of his 
daily work habits. But we had to prove for ourselves 
that it would work. So we put one salesman through 
the course. He was a man who had a lot of ability, 
but couldn’t always make it work for him. In just 
three months, this man really got off the ground. 
Today he’s one of our top producers. We're not in the 
habit of making snap judgments, but the improve- 
ment in this man was so obvious that we're buying 
the Dale Carnegie Sales Course all the way. We have 
enrolled 20 salesmen in the training and that’s just the 


start of a new nation-wide program for our company. 


DALE 
CARNEGIE 


Sales Course 


t 46th St., New Y 


ork 36, N. Y: 


icatior 


DALE CARNEGIE 


17, 1958 


Vice-President | Emery Air Freight | New York City, N. Y 


“Dale Carnegie sales training makes sense because it 
doesn’t stop at ‘what to do.’ It goes on to train sales- 
men how to do it, then drills them until good selling 
becomes second-nature. In short, it’s action training 


and that’s exactly what we had been looking for!” 


12- Week Sales Course Now Available in 126 Cities! 


Whether your salesmen all work out of one office 
or are spread out over the map—each one can now 
profit from identical Dale Carnegie Sales Training. 
For the first time, this unique training is available 
126 cities. And your salesmen are welcome to 
at 


worth investigating! Mail the coupon for full de- 


in 


visit any class, in any city, any time. This is 


tails, or drop us a note on your company letterhead. 


DALE CARNEGIE SALES COURSE 

Dept. SM 5911/15 West 46th St., New York 36, New York 
Send complete information relating to the 
Dale Carnegie Sales Course 
Send name and address of Dal 
Sales Course representative nearest me 


Carneg 
name 
company 


address 


CONVENTION YOU'VE EVER HAD! 


FOR THE MOST STIMULATING 


\ ““COBANA "HAVANA 


Your men will get more out of a sales meeting or con- 48% 
”.\< vention in Havana or Varadero. You'll get more out of C 
them. They'll relish the novelty of Havana’s “‘old world- 
new world” setting, the invigorating climate, the most , convention literature and sends it direct to salesmen to 
— modern new hotels, the many facilities for work . . . for V4 keep them on their toes and “rarin’ to go.” Best of all 
sun and fun. ... for an overseas convention, the costs are less than you'd expect. 
It’s a package deal that packs a lot of sales incentive. 


Further, Cubana helps you plan all activities—business 
or pleasure — makes suggestions for accommodations, 
tours, night club and casino visits. Cubana prepares pre- 


Cubana assigns as many planes as you need for your 
exclusive use, paints your name on them in big letters, 
decorates the interiors with your signs, slogans, cam- 
paign material. These chartered planes—modern Super 


= +4 FREE! Send a reservation for the informative, illus- 
trated file folder, ‘A Brief case for holding your 
Convention in Cuba.” It’s crammed with ideas for 
planning the best convention you've ever had. 


G Constellations or Prop-Jet Viscounts—take off from the 
place you designate, fly swiftly and pleasantly to your 
chosen destination. Arrangements can be made for exciting 


refreshments and delicious meals aloft. 


(souvenirs 

chocolates are sold almost 
tising, a unique situa 

tion in a fiercely ompetitive market. 
treak appears to be con 
ratic Senator Frank 
hio who handwrote 


I he politic 


onnaire “I had no news 
paper had no TV ads, I had 
little radio advertising, I had no bill 
boards, little literature by 
mail, I had practically 
buttons and badges.” 
Like product marketing executives, 
U. S. Senators have strong opinions 
on media. The majority of Senators, 
if they had to pick one medium would 
choose TV hands down. But 80% 
of the senator respondents said that 


I had very 


no Campaign 


newspaper advertising is very impor 
tant, with 79% also naming TV ad- 
vertising, closely followed by 71% 
for radio advertising, 50% literature 
sent by mail, 27% for billboards and 
2% for buttons and badges. 

The same senators rated these forms 
of advertising as ‘useful, but not 
vital,” by these percentages: news- 
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papers 17%, TV 21%, 


literature sent by mail 446%, can 


advertising is unimportant. But 


Write Dept. MG 


, CUBANA AIRLINES 


Executive Offices: 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. @ Plaza 3-0516 


Oe 


radio bs ¢ 


paign buttons and badges 4%, an 
billboards 70%. 


No senator says that IV or radi 


> 
4 ¢ 


billboards are 


unimportant, 6° 


say literature sent by mail is unimpo! 


8) 
¢ 
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COMING SOON 


"Service: 
The Kink that Kills Sales" 


How’s your service setup? 

If you hard goods, 
chances are it’s hindering rath- 
er than helping your sales effort. 
That’s what SM is finding in its 
all-industry survey on servicing. 

Servicing is a $16 billion busi- 
ness—a gross higher than retail 
sales of clothing or furniture. 
But most consumers and dealers 
say when the marketer says he 
stands behind the product that 
he stands way behind it. 

How is service affected by dis- 
counters, technical advances, 
wider product lines, new meth- 
ods in parts processing? 
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market 


tant, and 24% regard campaign but 
tons and badges as unimportant. 
Conservative GOP Senator Everett 
McKinley Dirksen, Republican ma- 
jority leader heir apparent to the post 
now held by Knowland, 


billboards as the one 


Senator 
singles out 
medium which did the most in his 
Presiden- 
tial hopeful Ken- 


nedy (Dem., Mass.) in a walk-away 


latest campaign; telegenic 
John F. 


Senator 


re-election contest this year preters 
TV; GOP Senator Charles E. Pot 
ter ( Mich.) 
lionaire Senator 

Dem., Mon.) 
sometime conservative, sometime Ei 
senhower Senator Homer FE. Cape- 
hart (Rep., Ind.) says the best is 
literature by mail. Dour Senator John 
L. McClellan (Dem., Ark.) writes 
on his questionnaire “personal con- 
tacts and appearances.” 

Only cantankerous Senator Wil 
liam (‘‘Wild Bill’)) Langer (Rep., 
N. Dak.) makes no bones about his 
views. Says he: “I am not divulging 
the reason for my success. This spring 
I carried every county in my state 
over my very popular opponent and in 
eight of the counties I carried every 
precinct. I certainly am not going to 
tell how to do it.” # 


picks newspapers; mil 
Murray 


radio, and 


James E. 


selects 
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NEW PINE BLUFF MILL 
MEANS EVEN BETTER SERVICE FOR YOU... 


The newest, most modern bleached kraft board mill 


in the country has just opened at Pine Bluff, Arkansas! 


Pine Bluff makes its own pulp and converts it into board on the largest machine 
of its kind. Two stories high, 625 feet long, this machine is capable of producing an endless 
sheet of food board 300 inches wide at the rate of 2000 feet per minute! 


Capacity in excess of 450 tons daily ! 


Pine Bluff’s capacity ... added to that of Moss Point, Springhill and Louisiana . . . means faster, 
more flexible production and service for bleached board users. Another reason why International is... 


your most dependable source of supply... 


INTERNATIONAL 


FINE PAPER & BLEACHED BOARD DIVISION NEW YORK 17, N.Y 
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Letters That Get You in Dutch 


How long has it been since you looked over letters your 
sales department sends out every day? Check them for 
readability, tone, and sales appeal. Your salesmen work 
too hard to risk the ill-will created by poor letters. 


By RICHARD H. MORRIS 


Correspondence Consultant 


harging incorrect prices, ignor- 
ne a letter from an impor laims for the propel discounts 
who purchased over $1 mi adjustments. As a consequence, 
lucts each ar. I customers received their bills 
they were already boiling mad, and 
paid little attention to them until a 
company representative came around 
to straighten things out. This not 
only put the salesmen on the spot, but 
the customers were seldom in the 
this sad but true phrase: “‘It ) frame of mind to place new orders. 
me that your salesmen work too hard As a result, sales suffered and the 
n these uncertain times to risk losing morale of the selling force was being 
by the thoughtlessness oft youl affected. 
I personnel.” These are not isolated cases. A 
Recently, I received a hurry-up short time ago, we picked at random 
ill from the sales director of a well- over 5,000 carbons of letters written 
known company. It seems he had been in various departments ot 60 large 
receiving many complaints monthly, concerns. Our analysis of this corre- 
not only from customers but also from spondence showed: 
his men, about his concern’s collection 
t 1. A high percentage of the letters 
analysis of his firm’s corre- were from 25% to 40 too long. 
showed that the dunning (And this at a time when clerical 
were curt, tactless and often help is still difficult to secure, and 
much too threatening. But these were everyone is trying to cut rising ove 
not the rea/ source of the trouble. The head! ) 
I problem was the way the sales 
e departments were mis- 2. Over 75% were so stilted and 
\ wrong de stuffy, they had no individuality, in 
quoting terest or sales value. 


3. 22> were so tactless or offen- 


sive, they would make anyone see red. 


4. And 28% were so vague, in- 
volved, repetitious and disjointed, that 
it was either difficult or impossible to 
figure out what the writers had in- 
tended to say or wanted their readers 
to do, know, think or feel. 


Every day the mails are filled with 
millions of just such letters which are 
driving the public nuts, and failing 
to back up the men in the field. In 
addition, these poorly planned mes- 
sages cost tremendous sums annually 
in unnecessary dictation, typing and 
postage. How can this happen in a 
nation which prides itself on its edu- 
cational system and efficiency? Here 
are the main reasons I have found 
over the past 16 years while helping 
many companies to organize and mod- 
ernize their daily correspondence. 

Many top management men still 
persist in believing that anyone who 
has a good or fair education, or has 
been with their company for a short 
time, automatically is qualified to be 
an effective correspondent. They seem 
unwilling to recognize there is a real 
art in putting down on paper exactly 
what you intend to say in as few 
words as possible, in a clear, gracious, 
readable and persuasive manner. 

What are the consequences of this 
false thinking? Management allows 
people totally unqualified for the job 

often youngsters fresh out of school 
without the slightest conception of 
what constitutes good human rela- 
tions—to handle the most difficult 
types of correspondence. And fre 
quently with accounts which have cost 


THE LETTER WRITER 


Richard H. Morris is an ex 
pert on what makes business 
letters click—or flop. He began 
his career as a salesman, then 
opened his own promotional 
firm. During the depression he 
began his letter-analysis, found 
it an almost untouched field. 
His success lies not merely in 
teaching business people to 
write better letters, but in sav- 
ing clients thousands of dollars 
a year in handling their mail. 


... AND HIS COMPANY 


R. H. Morris Associates, West- 
port, Conn., recently brought out 
a Sales & Service Manual that 
contains 150 Form and Guide 
letters designed to cover situa- 
tions that arise daily with al- 
most any business operation. 
The manual is but a sidelight in 
the operations of Morris, a firm 
that has served such companies 
as Eastman Kodak, General 
Foods, Yale & Towne and others. 
If their correspondence is bet- 
ter than many of their competi- 
tors’ it’s probably because the 
inspiration stems from Morris. 
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Left: 399EZ — Filmovara “Zoom” lens, “Cold Glass” heat filter, single frame advance, many other exclusive features. Most versatile of 
all projectors. Center: 399 — Reverses for review, shows still pictures, offers brilliant picture and sound. The world’s most widely used sound 
projector. Right: 398—The finest performance at the lowest cost quality allows. Magnificent new pan-harmonic high fidelity sound 


FILMOSOUND SPECIALISTS 


the 16mm sound projectors that never quit running! 


The family of Bell & Howell Filmosound Specialists 

most widely used and certainly most dependable of 
sound projectors. They never quit running! Chief rea- 
sons: film handling parts are sapphire jeweled for 400% 
longer life. And with factory-sealed lubrication, moving 
parts are continually and automatically oiled from within. 

The Specialist lasts .. . and lasts. Maintenance cost is 
negligible. And because the Specialist maintains its top 
condition, trade-in value stays unusually high. 

With a choice of 3 models and different combinations 
of features, there’s a Specialist perfect for your require- 
ments. If cost is a factor, you can buy only features you 
definitely need. Rugged . . . versatile . . . tailored to your 
needs. That’s why more Bell & Howell Filmosounds are 
in use than all other sound projectors combined! 


»> Bell & Howell 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
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FREE BOOKLET “Teaching and Training with Motion 


Pictures.” Valuable tips for schools, churches and industry. 


CLIP OUT—SEND NOW 


Bell & Howell 
Audio-Visual Education 
Department 8878 

7190 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free booklet: “Teaching and 
Training with Motion Pictures.” 
Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


Organization 


thousands of dollars to put on the 
books. Then when some customers 
complain they have been mistreated 
or insulted and stop buying, the sales 
force is blamed. 

More than anyone else, sales man- 
igers should realize what’s involved, 
since they know how difficult it is to 
pick one good salesman out of a hun- 
dred applicants, and how much train- 
g a salesman needs before he is 
lowed to call on the trade. 

Letter writing is the knack of im- 
pressing and influencing people favor- 
ably, just as in selling, public speak- 
ing and writing advertising and pro- 
motional copy. You are only flirting 
with danger when you allow novices 


} 
] 


i 


or people with little or no selling and 
merchandising sense to handle yout 
contacts with customers and prospects. 

I have seldom found an executive 
who has the slightest idea whether 
the letters being written within his 
own company are good, bad or indif- 
ferent. As a matter of fact, only a 
small percentage seems to know how 
much an individually dictated letter 
costs, and how much is being spent in 
handling daily correspondence. 

Of course, few members of top 
brass have the time to go over carbons 
of letters written in various depart- 
ments. Even if they did, eight out of 
ten would not be able to judge their 
effectiveness with any degree of ac- 

iracy. In editing thousands of letters 
| have found that many executives 
ire not capable of writing letters that 
are much better than those written by 
many of their subordinates. This will 
probably come as a terrible shock to 
some readers’ ego and pride of author- 
ship. 

Many officers have frankly admitted 
to me that while they feel perfectly 
it ease when talking with someone 
face-to-face or over the phone, they 
get “mike” fright when it comes to 
dictating. I know many presidents 
and vice-presidents who have really 
important messages drafted for them 
by their public relations managers. Is 
it little wonder that letter writing 
vas and still is one of the most ne- 
glected phases of business. This brings 
up another point. 

There was a time when letters were 
judged solely on the proper use of 
English, construction and punctua- 
tion. These requisites are still neces- 
sary, of course, but at long last it is 
being realized there are other equally 
important elements. I refer mainly to 
readability, tone and sales appeal. 

We are breaking many of the so 
called “rules” we were taught at our 
teacher's knee. Now it is permissible 
to start sentences with conjunctions 
and end with prepositions—and even 
to split infinitives. Just look at the 
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WE'RE MOVING! 


Sales , Management, and _ its 
parent organization Bill Brothers 
Publishing Corp., is getting 
ready to move into brand-new 
quarters. It has been in its 
present location for |6 years. 
After November |, please ad- 
dress all correspondence to 630 
Third Ave., New York 17, New 


York. The new phone number 


will be YUkon 6-4800. 


high-priced ads which appear in all 
national magazines, at most of the 
finest editorial writing, and you will 
see how many sentences start with 
“But, And, For, So,” and use a con- 
versational style throughout that liter- 
ally paints word pictures in your mind. 
This is not done to be novel or flip, 
but for two very sound reasons that 
apply as much to letter writing as they 
do to advertising copy: 


1. The public has become immune 
to stilted, Stereotype d language, and 
will seldom react favorably to it. 
Think over some of the letters you 
have received during the past week. 
If they were like about 75% of those 
still flooding the mails, they were so 
cluttered with rubber stamp expres- 
sions that the messages were twice as 
long as need be—and about as inter- 
esting to read as a 1920 almanac. 

The seeming inability of most peo- 
ple to write in a simple, direct style, 
without beating around the bush and 
burying their ideas under an avalanche 
of verbiage, is appalling. And it is 
unquestionably why around 20% of 
all letters being written today are 
unnecessary ‘‘follow-ups’” to explain 
what the writers intended to say in 
the first place — or to induce replies. 
If any other operation of business 
were run as ineftectively and expen- 
sively as most concerns handle their 
daily correspondence, they would soon 
be in for serious trouble. 


Your letters are in direct com- 
petition with those from other com- 
panies. Most people are being bom- 
barded with so much mail of every 


description these days that they can’t 
possibly answer it promptly, if at all. 
Unless your message looks easy to 
read, and is written in an appealing 
way, it is filed quickly or tossed into 
the wastebasket unanswered. Am | 
exaggerating? If you think so, check 
on how many inquiries your staff 
turns into orders. How many dun- 
ning notices does your credit depart- 
ment have to send out to collect ove1 
due accounts? 

Now let’s look at the other side of 
the picture. If you often use sloppy 
looking form letters, or if those being 
individually dictated are not well 
written, your company can easily be 
stamped as a complacent, old-fash- 
ioned organization. My files are 
bulging with just such letters from 
supposedly “blue chip’ companies 
which are spending millions of dollars 
annually to impress the public with 
how modern and progressive they 
really are. Then, too, if your depart- 
ments are not handling orders, in- 
quiries, complaints and collections as 
well as your competitors, you suffer 
by comparison. 

Hardly a week passes that I don’t 
hear some pitiful tale of how next to 
impossible it is to write to almost any 
firm, and receive an immediate, com- 
plete and considerate reply. 

I grant you that a number of com- 
panies are becoming “letter con- 
However, only a small mi- 
nority is doing anything very concrete 
about it. And even in these cases, the 
training programs are not too effec- 
tive or lasting. This is too often due 
to the aloofness and impractical think- 
ing of management. It either appoints 
someone who is totally unqualified 
for the job, or believes that all that is 
necessary is to give personnel a course 
in basic English. Of course this is 
completely unrealistic. It is impos- 
sible to change attitudes, break in- 
grained habits, and learn how to han- 
dle all types of people in six easy 
lessons. You can’t do it with your 
salesmen. So why expect anything 
more from your office staff. 

Let me remind you of one impor- 
tant point: 85% of business today 1s 
being conducted either wholly or par- 
tially by mail. Isn’t it plain common 
sense to see that each letter from your 
company is actually a selling and 
good-will building tool that will ce- 
ment pleasant relationships with your 
present customers, and develop a host 
of new ones? You are already paying 
to have this done through the cost of 
every letter being mailed out. And 
where is there a more appropriate 
place to start than right in your sales 
department —- where you and your 
men need every possible aid to step up 
sales and increase profits? @ 


sc1ous, 
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IS THE BEST PLACE TO ADVERTISE? 


Few people doubt that advertising sells; but, they may ask: 


where does it sell best? To sell to business and industry, you must go 
where buying decisions are made. When you want to reach the greatest number of 
industrial buyers—at lowest cost—you: do it best through advertising 
in the publications that businessmen pay to read. 
The next three pages, for example, show you the kind of buying 
action generated by advertising in McGraw-Hill publications. 
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We regularly ask subscribers to 
many McGraw-Hill publications 
what action they take as a re- 
sult of reading your advertise- 
ments. Here are a few of many 
verbatim comments from this 
continuing research. They show 


how business publication adver- 


tising sells your products and 


services. 


“I was interested in this ad because 
we needed just such an instru- 
ment. I have already purchased 
one as a result of reading this ad.” 

Plant Manager 


Dairy Company 


“I’m looking for any ideas that will 
improve our services. For in- 
stance, we have used the — — in 
our offices and plants to our ulti- 
mate satisfaction, and I know 
that — — equipment purchased 
at our plant was gotten from ads 
in— —.” 

Director, Executive Development & 

Organization 


Food Merchandising Firm 


THIS IS BUYING ACTION! 


“This ad serves my purpose ably. 
Everything I need to know is 
right here. I have ordered these 


tools.”’ 
General Manager 


Aircraft Components Manufacturer 


“I very seldom have anything to do 
with fasteners, but I needed a spe- 
cial one the other day and sure 
enough, I found it in this ad. I got 
the fastener I needed.”’ 

Member of Technical Staff 


Missiles Development Company 


*‘We have contemplated expansion 
because of ideas gathered in this 
magazine . . . ads on removable 
walls, etc. We were interested in 
room dividers. We also purchased 
several new office machines—a 
copying machine for one, just 


recently.” 
Secretary & Treasurer 


Auto Accessories Wholesale Co. 
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‘“‘We had been in the market for a 
pump and this was very timely. 
The ad showed features that were 
different from other pumps and 
required less maintenance. We’re 
installing some — — pumps.” 

Quality Control Engineer 

Synthetic Mill 


“T ordered — — as a result of this 
ad. It was a safety application, 
and has worked out very satis- 


factorily.”’ 
Personnel Manager 


Stove Ma nufacture r 


‘“‘We bought the — — from seeing 
it advertised in — — . I tore out 
the ad and we sent for it.”’ 

President 
Nursery and 


Landscaping Company 


“Tl have taken action on the ad. I 
spoke to the engineers and my 
superiors about buying their ma- 
chines. We are developing a prod- 
uct that will need their fine-pitch 


gear hobber.”’ 
Foreman 


Aircraft Engine Manufacturing 


“We bought — — valves from ad- 
vertisements in — — and have 
standardized on them for replace- 


ments.”’ 
President 


Chemical Specialty Co. 


*“As a result of reading the ad, I 


placed a big order with — — yes- 


terday. In fact, one item was a 


$500 belt.” 
Purchasing Agent 


Railroad Parts Manufacturer 


“The ad showed me a new piece of 


equipment I hadn’t seen before 
that is directly applicable to us. 
We now have one on order.” 

Leader of Instrument Design Group 


Ordnance Fuse Laboratory 


“‘We located — — automatic lubri- 


cation from advertising in — — , 
and are now in process of in- 


stalling it.” 
Industrial Engineer 


Container Manufacturer 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by busi- 
ness and industry, you can pinpoint your most important 


prospects in leading business publications . . . speak to the 


greatest number, in their own language, while they are in a 


buying frame of mind. The economical way to do this is to 


concentrate your advertising in the McGraw-Hill publica- 


tions serving your major markets. Why not contact your 
nearest McGraw-Hill office today? 


apveRTISIN 
gusiNesSPA 
MEANS BUS! 


GIN 
PERS 


NESS 
————— 


ABP 


McGRAW-HILL Publishing Company, Inc. oO 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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PRESIDENT BENOIT diagrams flow of product 
company (Permatex) to RD (redistributor) or through WD 
(warehouse distributor) both of whom sell to 12,000 auto- 
motive jobbers who sell 300,000 dealers, who sell owners 


of 54 million autos. 


from the 


Company also serves aviation field. 


A Not-So-Cockeyed Way to Sell Both 
Large and Small Distributors 


Redistribution is the word that means the manufacturer 


sells to a large distributor, who in turn sells to a small job- 


ber, who then sells to the dealer, who sells to the user. 


Every recent meeting of automotive 
equipment manufacturers has included 
a discussion of the industry’s most 
talked-about topic redistribution. 
This includes gatherings of the Na- 
tional Standard Parts Association, the 
Motor Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation and the Automotive Adve 
tisers Council. 

Redistribution masquerades under 
other names in other industries, but 
in our own field of serving the auto- 
motive ‘‘aftermarket,” it means the 
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By C. A. BENOIT, JR. 


President, Permatex Co., Inc. 


utilization of large wholesalers to 
supply jobbers who in turn supply 
service stations and car dealers, the 
ultimate users of Permatex products. 

The term “aftermarket” is itself 
generic to the automobile business; 
other industries call it the replace- 
ment market; it refers to goods and 
services for products once they have 
been manufactured. 

Redistribution has been looked 
upon alternately as a blessing and a 
curse by companies competing for the 


gigantic automobile aftermarket. This 
is largely the result of its newness as 
a marketing approach. As yet there 
are no ground rules, no safe patterns 
to follow through the maze of con- 
fusion brought about by efforts to 
combine new and old ways of selling. 

Permatex has firmly adopted a po- 
sition of accepting redistribution at 
its face value. We are using it as an 
additional method of serving our pri- 
mary customer—the jobber. As part 
of our planned expansion, we feel it 
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"Fine selling job,'' 
says 


Hoosier 


TARPAULIN @ camvas Gooos co., inc. 
Box 574 302 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


NOIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


1958 TELEPHONE 
NOMAN APC s 


April 2, 


Our 33rd Year MEirose 2-045 


How To Get Leads From The Leaders 


Many a company has reported an identical experience: By 
advertising in The Wall Street Journal, they open doors for 
the big-volume orders which really keep the production 
lines busy. There’s a world of business—substantial business 

given out by the men who read The Journal. They are the 
decision makers. And they are responsive to advertising . . . 
especially when it appears in the publication they describe as 


most wmportant and useful to them. 


CIRCULATION: 531,734 


published at 


NEW YORK, 44 Broad St. and WASHINGTON, D.C., 1015 14th St., N. W. - CHICAGO, 711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS, 911 Young St. +» SAN FRANCISCO, 1540 Market St. 


is a marketing opportunity which can 
be of help in broadening distribution, 
if properly organized and_ utilized. 
Its very nature poses the old saw, 
“Is a bird in the hand worth two 
in the bush?” or, translated, is it wise 
to capture a big redistributor as an 
outlet for your products at the risk 
of alienating 25 or 50 jobbers who 
previously bought from you direct? 
True, the big redistributor will sup 
ply your former customers and he'll 
take a large volume in easier-to-han- 
dle, larger shipments. But will he 
provide your former customers with 
the same help which you did previ 
ously? This is, perhaps, the nub of 
the redistribution question. 


From Own Experience 


Having gone through the mill, a re- 
port of our own experiences is the best 
way I can think of to relate how re- 
distribution came about. More im 
portantly, a review may point out to 
other sales organizations the initial 
indications of a completely new mar- 
keting trend which can be developing 
right now. 

Our company manufactures, among 
other things, a complete line of auto 
motive chemicals including sealants 
for gaskets, tuning oils, brake fluids 
waxes, polishes, lubricants, cleaners, 
and a host of other products for the 
use of the professional mechanic. 
Manufacturing and warehouse facili 
ties are maintained in Brooklyn, N.Y.., 
and Kansas City, Kan., with regional 
and sales offices strategically located 
all over the country. Permatex’s fam 
ous “‘Form-A-Gasket” is the work 
horse of the service station, and it is 
no empty boast to say that every me 
chanic in the U. S.—and throughout 
the world—is familiar with its swirl 


Like Father, Like Son 

C. A. Benoit, Jr., scion of a 
father famous in auto racing cir- 
cles, looks like a French Ivy 
Leaguer. Like his dad, who 
founded Permatex Co., Hunting- 
ton, L.I., he has the typica! 
French industry and flair that 
have aided him in making Per- 
matex a successful organization 
producing 40 automotive chemi- 
cals in factories at Kansas City 
and Brooklyn. Young “Pete” 
Benoit, who succeeded his father 
as president of the company, be- 
longs to the Young Presidents 
Organization, flies his own 
plane, is an enemy of complac- 
ency in corporate organization. 
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ing orange and blue trademark. Perm 
atex also manufactures and sells a 
broad line of industrial chemicals for 
industrial plants and military use. 
Permatex does not sell directly to 
the mechanic, but has traditionally 
sold its products to automotive job 
bers who in turn distribute to deal 
ers, garages and stations. 
12.000. of 


service 
‘There are approximately 
these jobbers in the U. S. 

Since the founding of Permatex 
some 50 years ago, the most impor 
tant single objective has been to sell 
That's 
because our company recognized right 
from the start that our customer was 
the fellow who emptied the can that 
we had filled—the professional me 
chanic—and the best way to reach 
him was through the jobber! 

The importance of the automotive 
jobber to Permatex has not changed. 
He is today what he has always been 

the most vital link 
action of filling the cans and the me- 


every jobber in the country. 


bet ween our 


chanic’s action of emptving them. 
This policy ot selling to every 
jobber in the U. S., by its denial of 
any offer of exclusiveness, meant slow 
growth for Permatex in comparison 
to those manufacturers who offered 
special incentives like 
However, this 


“franchises.” 
growth was 
compensated for by wider representa 
tion of our products and a sounder 
distribution structure. 

The traditional distribution and 
sales picture began to change in the 
late 40’s and early 50’s, mainly as a 
result of the rapid economic growth 
taking place at that time. In almost 


slower 


every industry, demand exceeded sup 


ply, inducing many people to go into 
the wholesale business. In the Auto- 
motive aftermarket, wholesale outlets 
increased from roughly 8,000 to 12. 
000 in the period 1948-54. The num- 


ber of specialty jobbers increased in 


From a Small 
Brooklyn Factory .. . 


“Made for the Professional,” is 
Permatex’s advertising slogan. 
The company grew out of a 
problem that plagued early race 
car drivers—blown headgaskets. 
C. A. Benoit, a chemist, solved 
it with his now-famous Form-A- 
Gasket. Today the company he 
founded with that single item 
makes products to 
meet maintainence needs of the 
aviation and marine fields as 
well as those of the automotive 
industry. 


chemical 
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even greater Lhe old 
established jobber likewise experienced 
a rapid growth, not only in volume, 
but also in scope ot operations. His 
market area broadened, the number 
of his customers increased, and_ his 


proportions. 


importance in the business community 
grew. 

While the automotive aftermarket 
experienced rapid growth in the num 
ber of jobbers, the problems of all 
jobbers, small, 
greater competition, 


large and increased 
just as rapidly: 
increased prices, higher costs, need for 
greater capital to maintain inventory, 
higher freight requirements and lower 
profit margins, to name but a few. 
The small jobber and the large job 
ber seemed to have one big common 
problem However, the 
small jobber needed more inventory 
but didn’t have the cash or credit to 
get it, while the large jobber could 
buy and maintain 
but could not turn it over fast enough 


inventory. 


a large inventory 


to warrant the additional investment. 
The fact that their problems were at 
opposite ends of the inventory spe 
them very 
Thus, each solicited the other as the 
solution to his own problem—the first 
sign of a trend toward redistribution. 


trum made 


Special Function 


If the small jobber could buy his 
immediate needs from the large job 
ber, it would mean less inventory and 


thus less need for capital. If the large | 


jobber could sell to the small jobber, 
it would mean rapid turnover of his 
inventory, thus producing the proper 
profit on his capital invested. 


As a result, the manufacturer was | 


approached by the large jobber to ex 
tend an extra discount for this special 
function. This seemed attractive to 
the manufacturer because he saw the 
opportunity to get his merchandise 
on the shelves of more jobbers than 
previously, thereby expanding his 
sales. 

However, the manufacttirer was 
immediately confronted with a_ host 
of problems in revamping his distribu- 
tion system. The combinations and 
permutations possible in re-aligning 
a distribution operation are 
Some of the items to be balanced 
against each other are advertising 
sales promotion, field staff responsibil- 
itv, field sales work, communications, 
iobber-dealer relations, redistributor 
jobber relations, and of course, the de- 
gree of dependence which can (or has 
to) be placed on each redistributor. 

The biggest danger of redistribu 
tion is to become complacent about 
previously close relations with job- 
bers. It’s all too easy to assume that 
the redistributor’s sales force will ade- 


legion. 


compatible. | 


JOURNAL 


The Wall Street Journal delivers 
more than circulation, more than 
economy—it delivers results. (For 
example, see opposite page.) 

Here’s why: No one is more 
responsive to advertising than the 
type of men who compose The 
Journal’s “‘class-in-mass”’ circula- 
tion. They are men who keep get- 
ting ahead in business. To do so 
they constantly need a wealth of 
products and services to help 
them and their companies do a 
better job. 

Only here does your sales 
message get the full advantage of 
this tremendous appetite for all 
kinds of goods and services. 
Here, in The Journal, your ad is 
read not only as an announce- 
ment, but as a solution! And 
these men, whose careers are built 
on answers to problems, respond 
enthusiastically to your sales in- 
formation. 

So, if you want your advertis- 
ing to act like a veteran, top- 
notch salesman—drawing a sharp 
bead on your best prospects, 
making a call long enough to tell 
your story, and coming back with 
the sale . . . The Journal is your 
best buy. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at 
NEW YORK & WASHINGTON, D. C. 
44 Broad St. 1015—14th St., N.W. 
CHICAGO—711 W. Monroe St. 
DALLAS—911 Young St. 
SAN FRANCISCO—1540 Market St. 


Covering 
the Continent... 


(...and then some) 


United Van Lines’ 


“PRE-PLANNED”’” 
MOVING SERVICE 


The gleaming vans of the United fleet have 
long been a familiar sight on U. S. and 
Canadian highways. And keeping pace with 
rapidly expanding facilities, is UNITED’S 
reputation for the finest moving service. 

Now, today, you can enjoy the modern ease and 
convenience of “Pre-Planned” service ... even 
when moving overseas. In specially-designed 
UNI-PACK containers, your goods are whisked 
—via sea or air—to such far off places as 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Japan, France, 
England and West Germany. 

Ask your nearby UNITED VAN LINES 
AGENT to give you full particulars. 


For free help and 
advice on moving 
problems, write noted 
consultant, BETTE 
MALONE, c/o United 
Van Lines, Dept. SM, 
St. Louis 17, Mo., or 
contact your nearest 
United Agent. 


quately cover an area in which the 
manufacturer assumed responsibility 
for personal contact with jobbers. It 
is imperative that sales staffs keep 
on their toes, helping the redistribu 
tor with customer contact backed up 
by a complete plan of sales promo 
tion and advertising at the jobber 
level. In this sense, redistribution, if 
it is to be successful, cannot be looked 
upon aS an easy way ot cutting selling 
costs. 

At Permatex, for example, redis 
tribution has required an increase in 
all advertising and sales promotion 
ctivity. Because communication at 
all levels is one of the keys to sound 

ribution, we have stepped up ex 
penditures for space advertising, di 
rect mail, product publicity, personal 
selling and the many activities which 
come under distribution, even pack 


aging. 


Factors Studied 


We made a careful study of the 
idvantages and disadvantages of this 
new marketing approach. We found 
that, first of all, 


the jobber to supply his customers on 


redistribution permits 


a minimum inventory with a min 
mum capital investment. Second, it 
fills a need with the large jobber, who 
becomes a redistributor, by increasing 
the turnover of this inventory and 
offering the proper profit on his large 
capital investment. Third, it provides 
both jobber and redistributor with 
fewer sources of supply and reduces 
the complexity of purchasing and in 
ventory problems. 

For the jobber, the redistributor 
has a “package” to sell, or, to best 
describe it, a complete service to offe1 
from one supplier. The jobber can 
get all of the items he needs as rap 
idly as possible with a minimum of 
cash and credit problems. 

To Permatex, redistribution was a 
paradox! Of all companies selling in 
the automotive aftermarket, we were 


1000 IDEAS 
onLy *10 


Successful ideas from 
successful companies on 


SALES, MERCHANDISING, 
ADVERTISING, PROMOTION! 


Each month, for a year, you are sent 
sales-tested, profitable experiences 
showing results produced as reported 
in the nation’s leading business and trade 
publications. Adapt them to your own 
profitable use. Worth many times the 
$10 you send ! 


BRIEFED 
400 Madison Ave., (Dept. S) N. Y. 17 
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already selling more th: all 
jobbers direc tly. It seemed ridiculous 


to pay a redistributor money to do 


what Permatex had been doing itself 
tor so long. So acting in line with 


} 


what was considered the best selling 


strategy, Pern atex took important 
we-learn-by-experience 
In 1952 
‘service distributor vl 
+} 


Was tnat an 


) 
| ermate. 


accounts might 

tional volume, thereby pert 

to compete with othe manutacturers 
+} } 


tor those accounts doing redistribu 


1 f } 

ion. Lhe situation had not yet de 
. 

veloped sufhciently for anyone to have 

advantages 


‘| his lac KR 


i clear conception of the 


and risks of redistribution. 


nowledge 


generally re 
sales 
‘ss than sat! 
| he whole 5 ibjec t 
tribution—its effects on the 
whethe1 would be short 


lived, 


whether to push it or oppose 


how 


still an unexplored area. 

By the end of 1955 the effects of 
Permatex’s service distributor pro 
gram, coupled with increasi use ot 
in the ind 


It became apparent that the 


redistribution started 
to show. 
distributor 


service 


position Was un 
tenable, and had inherent 


which 


Inequlties 
restricted its expansion and 


We had no re 


the bold action of 


thus sealed ifs doom. 
to take 


ancelling all service distributor con 


course but 
+ ] ‘ 17 

acts and adjusting selling expense to 

permit the company to be even more 


flexible in the onstantly changing 
market of redistribu 


We felt that 


tion—caution 


id ial course of a 
coupled WwW th constant 
would 


enable us to take complete advantage 


] 1 
iwareness of developments 


of all opportunities just as soon as the 
course of redistribution could be 
charted. 


What we 


have learned is the sum 


Jeol, (ac uiaror 


COMPANY 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Ill., Dept. D-31 ai 
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of experience of hundreds of manu 
facturers in the industry. It includes 
three years examination ot our own 
eight regional managers and their 30 


We studied them 


counting firm studies 38 sep 


— 
! 


t managers. 

an at 
irate businesses ! 
We kept balance sheets on each 
These 


the sale Was 


month-by-month. 


man’s sales 

records showed whethe1 
jobber, oOo! through a 

how much of 

s sales were through redistribu 


much direct; how 


agency 


tive agencies, how 
well the salesman sold the most profit 
able product mix; what percentage of 


} 


his sales contributed to prime gross 


profit, how much to overhead! 


Records Pay Off 


It was the revealil 


most 


we have ever kept. 


ook WOTK hi 


t ndreds of hours each 
month spent on tabulating, analyzing, 
were able to 
ut a price on redistribution, and de 
ermine how to handle it. We still 
keep these records every month. 

Our the field of re 
distribution has led to the following 


I rom it, we 


compiling. 


I 
I 
¢ 


experience in 
sions: 


¥ Redist ibution Is here to stay. 
Small jobbers will continue to need 


inventories of larger job 


varget jobbers will continue to 
the profits resulting from 
‘r sales volume. Manufacturers 


4 


1 
an profitably take advantage of 


ide market coverage oftered by 


‘ Unfortunately, redistribution 
ind how 
understood by the majority ot jobbers, 


redistributors and manufacturers. Re- 


to handle it is not clearly 


distribution demands a_ completely 
different sales technique and approach, 
and the redistributor’s salesmen have 
to be 


merchandisers of service and 


DEMONSTRATORS 


make sales points fast 


Graphic Demonstrators fit easily into 
brief case or an ordinary envelope 
for mailing. They add visual impact 
and motion to your sales talk 

The prospect convinces himself. For 
example, the model illustrated 
dramatizes the working principle of 

a complicated metering device which 
is far too heavy to carry. 

FREE SAMPLES: A note on your 
company letterhead will bring you 
sample Graphic Demonstrators 

and full information, 


Why 1,264 
companies paid 
$18 for 178 pages 
and a 
marketing map 


Over 10¢ a page 
that’s how much 
America’s market- 
ing, sales and invest- 
ment experts are 
gladly paying to own 
THECANADIAN MAR- 
KETS. For here at last 
is an authoritative 
up-to-date guide to 
the world’s 
growing market 
the only book that 
shows you ata glance 
where the money is 
and where it’s going 
to be five, ten, even 
years from 

and helps 
you size up your op- 
portunities province 
by province ! 


fastest 


‘An invaluable 

help to firms intereste d 

n the Canadian marke 

—H. J. Henderson 
President 
Kraft Foods Limited 

“Fills superbly a deeply twenty 
t need for bringing now 
gether under one 
ential fact 

for tne markett 


— MARKETING 


Worth its weight in sales! 

If just one fact in this concise, comprehensive 
analysis helps you reach a sound decision, your 
modest investment may be repaid thousands of 
times over. The Future of Canada section alone 
can mean substantial profits! So practical—it 
comes with a wall-size (24” x 36") 4-color 
marketing map in English and French! 


Examine it 10 days free! 
See for yourself why experts say it’s indispen- 
sable to marketing success in Canada. Examine 
it for 10 days free. Send no money unless you’re 
convinced it’s an investment. If not, return the 
book, without obligation. Only 736 copies left 


for general sale. Mail the coupon today 


English-French 
MARKETING MAP FREE 
|Publisher’s price: $2.00} 

Big 36” x 24”, bilingual 4-color 
marketing map is yours to keep— 
even if you decide to return book 
after 10-day free examination. 
Mail Coupon 
Today! 


Sa —_—_— 


{ J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 

| Dept. SM-10, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17 

| Please send me THE CANADIAN MarkKETs fot 

| 10 days on approval. If not satisfied, I will 
return book without obligation. Otherwise, | 

| will send $18 plus delivery cost. In any case, 

| the $2 marketing map is mine to keep 


NAME 


COMPANY 


CITY 


STATE 


[ Save Delivery Cost. Enclose $18 with 
| . coupon and Publisher will pay delivery 
costs. (Same return privilege, of course.) 
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Schedule A: 


Troy, N.Y. 


Troy, N. Y., definitely be- 
longs on your "A" advertising 


schedule for 1959. 


The Troy market is an im- 
portant one-third of the rich 
Troy - Albany - Schenectady 
Metropolitan County Area, 
the third largest sales market 
in New York State. 


And the only effective way 
to reach the Troy market of 
220,000 consumers is through 
THE RECORD NEWSPAPERS 
(99°, coverage in city zone). 
The rate is only 20c per line 
for a circulation of 47,680. 


THe Troy Recorp 


THe Times Recorp 


e Troy, N.Y. e 


performance, not just “order takers.”’ 
Until this technique and approach are 
perfected by redistributors and manu- 
facturers alike, the system will never 
reach its full potential. 


3. We must not overlook the risks 
to the manufacturer in redistribution. 
While the redistributor provides the 
manufacturer with greater coverage 
of the market, if the manufacturer 
should lose a redistributor for any 
reason he would lose a much greater 
share of his business than if he had 
lost a jobber account. Likewise, 
credit risks are proportionately great- 
er. Furthermore, we have to recog 
nize that the selling effort of the re- 
distributor’s salesmen is beyond our 
immediate control and, therefore, the 
problems of communication need spe 
cial attention. 


4. To be successful, the program 
for selling through redistribution must 
be not only acceptable to the redis- 
tributor, but also complete in cover- 
ing all facets of distribution through 
the dealer, jobber and redistributor. 
The program must be completely un 
derstood and closely adhered to by 
the entire sales organization. 


5. It must be remembered that the 
jobber, was, is, and always will be 
the most important element in any 
distribution plan. 


It is our experience that redistribu 
tors cannot fulfill their real function 
by carrying hundreds of individual 
items on their shelves. Only by carry- 
ing complete lines of products can 
they do their real job. 

Redistributors are inclined to over 
look the fact that their customers can 
buy the same products elsewhere at 
the same price. The day when all re 
distributors learn that their real func- 
tion is service, and not just sales, will 
be the day when redistribution will be 
a success for jobber, manufacturer and 
redistributor. 

Similarly, the manufacturer who 
recognizes his obligation to service 
redistributors as well as jobbers, will 
be making a major contribution to 
his industry. 

Our own goal is to become the 
most popular chemical line in all 
channels of distribution. To achieve 
this we have embarked upon a pro- 
gram that offers the redistributor and 
his customer, the jobber, a complete 
sales program designed to promote 
forcefully our products through all 
levels of the automotive aftermarket 


distribution system—to the benefit of 
all. @ 
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NOW-Reader’s Digest offers 
half pages in U.S. Edition 


Now with new, vertical half-page units—next to editorial 
—you can double your Digest frequency without raising 
costs appreciably. You can use the Digest for products 
with limited budgets, for new products on the way up. All 
half-page units will run on outside columns and be paired, 
‘ , . r ‘ two to a spread, with two columns of editorial separating 
page units in Reader's Digest. them. No full pages will oppose them for attention. 
A half page in the Digest in black & white or two colors, 
bleed or non-bleed, will cost $18,150, or $1.54 per thou- 
sand circulation. In four colors, it will cost only $19,750. 


One of 7 ways your advertising dollars 
can work harder in 1959: now for the 


first time you can use vertical half- 
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In planning your 1959 advertising schedule 


consider these 7 new advantages 


in Reader's Digest 


On top of its record-breaking circulation and advertising gains, 
Reader’s Digest now brings seven new basic benefits to advertisers: 


x 4-color advertising for only 13.1% more than black & white 
Half pages in U.S. Edition for the first time 
2-color advertising at the same cost as black & white 
All advertising placed adjacent to editorial matter 
Bleed-page advertising —40% more space—at no extra cost 
New 11,750,000 circulation rate base 


Lower cost-per-thousand for 4 colors than any other 
major magazine offers for black & white 


lhree factor 
tne Digest It 


=a 
rT PaZine 1udience in the é | ~s 
reap anyeneene ne eaders 
ellevability unm Digest 
nd unapproached ) ny ctober 195 


Put Reader’s Digest to work for y 
» Call MUrray Hill 4-7000 


ADVERTISING REVENUE 


(Average per issue) $1,787,966 
$1,500,830 


$988,743 
$887,433 os 
etna a ner oe Fetes 


APR.-DEC. YEAR YEAR JAN.-JUNE 
1955 1956 1957 1958 


ertisers have invested 19 more ) ° 
than in the same period last me ii ' | te 1 &"* [ 
uccessful use of the magazine NX c ( ( SS Sa Ss 
q 


Largest magazine circulation in the U.8.— Over 11,750,000 copes bought monthly 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Acme Steel Co. 
G. Findlay Griffiths appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Commercial di- 


vision. Joseph H. Myers named mat 


keting vice-president. 


Bristol-Myers Co. 

Victor T. Johnson appointed vice 
president and director of marketing, 
Bristol Laboratories, a subsidiary. 
Colson Corp. 

D. F. Adams appointed vi 


dent In charge or sales. 


Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
Nicholas Dykstra named executive 


+ 


vice-president in charge of corporate 
sales activities. 
The Dahlberg Co. . 


Ralph C ampaj gna made hearing aid 
sales v-p; Joseph S. Stockett ucnenl 
to field sales manager; Don Arndt 
named administrative sales manager. 


The Flintkote Co. 
Charles E. Dill appointed genera 


sales manager, Tile 7 ex division. 


International Latex Corp. 


F. W. Andrews named executive 


Miles Laboratories, Inc. 


James J. Mahoney named sales 
manager, Miles Products division. 


Miller Brewing Co. 


Charles C. Davis, Jr., appointed 
irector of newly created marketing 


( 


1 
div ision. 


National Can Corp. 
Harold R. Colwell appointed mar 


keting administrative manager. 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co... . 


William H. Brown named man- 
ager, newly-formed marketing depart- 
ment. 


Oakite Products, Inc. . . . 

Eustace Lingle named v-p, indus- 
trial sales and education. 
Ward Baking Co. .. . 


James A. Kirkman, Jr., appointed 
vice-president and director of mar- 
keting. 
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C our Wet _-< 


the econo- 
veloped 


effects 


You Can't Sell the Whole 
Buffalo Market 
without this Coverage 


There are 9 cities in Western New York, any other Buffalo newspaper. The Sun- 
with populations ranging from 9,415 day Courier-Express—the state’s largest 
to 101,022, beyond the limits of ABC newspaper outside of Manhattan 
Buffalo. They are important, self-sufh- 144.3% more. 

cient communities housing 87,009 fam- You can’t sell the Buffalo Market com- 
ilies which must be sold for the success pletely without this coverage —one of 
of merchandising programs centering in many reasons why your advertising be- 
Suffalo. longs in the Courier-Express. Use the 


The Morning Courier-Express has 47.4 % daily edition for economy Sundays 


more circulation in these 9 cities than for saturation. 


ROP COLOR ovoilable both daily and Sunday 


Member: Metro Sunday Comics and 
Sunday Magazine Networks 


Buffalo Courier-Express "sist mecser« sen 


Pacific saan 
Western New York’s Only Morning and Sunday Newspaper Doyle & Hawley 


moving 


service 


Wheaton serves Alaska, our new 49th state, by air. Also 
Howaii, Germany and many other foreign countries by land ond sea. 


It's your safest move for personnel, exhibits and office equipment. 


| COAST TO COAST 
heaton LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


Van Lites Suc. a OVER 500 


AGENTS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


General Offices: Indianapolis, Indiana 


“Trade Mark Service 
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in the Yellow Pages helps 


our national advertising pay off in sales!” 


says Robert M. VanBrundt, Advertising Manager, 
Hearing Aid Division, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


“Zenith’s way of converting prospects 
into customers is as simple as one-two. 
First. we spotlight authorized Zenith 
dealers through Trade Mark Service in 
the Yellow Pages of telephone directories 
throughout the country. 

“Secondly, all of Zenith’s nation-wide 
idvertising carries the Yellow 
emblem, to be sure hearing aid 


Pages 


prospec ts know u here our dealers are. 
“Even the finest ads can’t make a sale 
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-unless your prospects know where to 
buy. Trade Mark Service, plus the 
Yellow Pages emblem, does just that 
for Zenith.” 


What works for Zenith can work for 
you. Trade Mark Service in the Yellow 
Pages can be tailor-made to fit any 
marketing plan, help any national 
advertising pay off in sales. Call your 
Trade Mark Service man at your tele- 
phone company business office soon! 


ZENITH HEARING AIDS 


Enjoyed by more people than any 
her aid in the world Highest 

Quality, sensibly priced transistor ®) 
models include eyeglass type and tee 8OVALTY 

a tiny aid worn entirely at the oF *tAaIe® 

ear. By makers of Zenith TV, radios. 10-DAY MONEY. 
BACK GUARANTEE 


“WHERE TO BUY THEM" 


GOOD H B 123 E Kalamazoo 
WALLACE OPTICIANS 

223 Abbott rd ELans 
WALLACE OPTICIANS 

107 N Washington 


IV 7-0124 
EO 2-3117 
IV 2-1175 


ZENITH’S TRADE-MARK in classified telephone 
directories ties in dealers with Zenith’s 
advertising, helps them capitalize on the 
well-known Zenith name. 
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Sales Chief's Part in Warehousing 


Under the marketing concept of sales man- 


agement the sales chief finds he must answer 


these questions: 


|. Is there tight enough executive responsi- 


bility for customer service? 


2. Do warehousing and distribution prac- 


tices dovetail with the way customers 


have to (or want to) do business? 


3. Can service be speeded through stream- 


lined paperwork? 


4. Is a new look at warehousing location 


pattern indicated? 


What about public warehousing? 


Are preventable handling costs being 


eliminated? 


Ready for a "pushbutton" warehouse? 


By CARL HEYEL 


Management Engineer 


1 ’ 
salesman 111 ' mans sales- 


may think he has completed a 
ransaction when he sends in an ordet 
sales manager knows, 
-re's more to it th: I : The orde 
sn't completed unt - goods are in 
the hands of tl 
merchan 
in a peren 
turns, and in con 
sumer and industrial durables there 1 
ilways the continuing trail of prob 
lems having | h servicing and 
the supply of parts. . ar as the 
company as a whole is concerned, the 
total process isnt effective unless it 
shows a profit » slice of the pie 
left after all charges for physical 
handling, transportation, 
money work are 
added to the direct selling and manu 


storage, 


tie-up, and pape 


tacturing costs. 

The sharp recession and the rough 
competitive climate of recovery have 
brought home to most sales managers 
the need for the “hard sell” and for 
the essential follow-up of having the 
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goods in sufficient quantity 

isfactory condition at the right place 
at the right time. This is more impor- 
tant than ever in the case of standard 
consumer and industrial items where 
the user expects the channels of dis- 
tribution to give him relatively small 
notice. QOut-of- 


conditions can’t be tolerated 


quantities on short 
stock 
when there is hard infighting for busi- 
ness, because the chances are that an 
item which is not on the shelf when 
wants it represents a 
sale that is lost forever. 

However, despite these hard facts 
of life, the sales manager today is 


the custome1 


being caught between two fires: Dur- 
ing the past decade, many companies 
watched their percentage of profit go 
down as sales increased—with an ad- 
ditional painful squeeze brought on 
by the recent lowering of volumes. 
[his has caused many a sales man 
ager to be nudged more and more 
frequently by the controller about in 
ventories, as financial and top man- 
agement became more and more wed- 


ded to the ‘‘return on asset’ 
of the success of the firm. 
In many companies, inventories are 
the largest single item on the balance 
sheet, representing from 10 to 40% 


measure 


of the total gross assets. So it is un 
derstandable that there is a drive on 
to keep this asset to a minimum and 
turn it over as much as possible. In 
addition, the annual cost of holding 
inventories can range between 12 and 
25% of average annual dollar valu 
which itself is the equivalent of the 
profit on a sizable portion of sales. 
All of this means that tl 
manager has a real stake in 
housing ition and operation 
in related distribution I I 
cluding the shipping operations at the 


plants. 


Trend to Sales Chiefs 

An organizational point is 
noting here. Examination of 
ganization charts of 


plant o1 


many types of 
ympanies shows that the warehousin 
function generally reports to manufa 
turing management. However, there 
does seem to be a trend in sa 

minded companies to transfer this r¢ 
sponsibility directly to sales or ma 
keting management. An example 

Gardner-Denver Co.., 
of pneumatic and drilling equipmer 


for the mining. 


manutactul! 
construction and pe 
troleum industries, and air tools fi 
mass production industries. There, 
warehousing facilities and inventory 
control are under a manager of sales 
services, who in turn reports to the 
sales. Turning to 
Sell & Howell, 


manufacturer of photographic equlp- 


vice-president of 
consumer products, 
ment, is another sales-minded con 
pany which centers warehousing 
trafic responsibility directly under 
sales. 

In some companies, there has been 
such an acute awareness of the im- 
proved profits possible through co 
ordination of all phases of physical 
distribution transportation, han 
dling, and storage — that they have 
organized functions under a 
“director of distribution.” In addi- 
tion to transportation and warehous- 
ing, such an executive's responsibility 
may extend to packaging, materials 
handling, and even allocation of pro 
duction among plants. 

Pillsbury Co. has such a form of 
organization in its Grocery Division. 
Pillsbury, which puts great emphasis 
on an integrated, over-all view of 
materials movement, recently formed 
a Materials Movement Planning 


these 
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INCOMPARABLE 
CONVENTION 
AND SHOW CENTERS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Central Locations 

Flexible meeting space 

Heavy duty facilities 

Visual and acoustical devices 
Excellent banquet facilities 
Guest rooms — modern decor. TV 
Hotels 100% air-conditioned 
Ample garage facilities 

Superb restaurants 


Se oe a ee es 


DINKLER PLAZA 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Meetings « 25 to 2000 
Banquets « to 1500 
Guest Rooms «+ 600 


DINKLER —TUTWILER 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Meetings * 25 to 1800 
Banquets « to 1300 
Guest Rooms « 450 


DINKLER— JEFFERSON DAVIS 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Meetings *« 15 to 350 
Banquets « to 275 
Guest Rooms « 250 


| aa P 
often . 
se) 
oat 
a " 

| 


DINKLER—ANDREW JACKSON 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Meetings * 40 to 400 
Banquets * to 350 
Guest Rooms « 400 


ST. CHARLES 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Meetings *« 
Banquets « 
Guest Rooms « 500 


WRITE SALES MANAGER 
AT THE HOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 
FOR COMPLETE CONVENTION BROCHURE. 
SYMBOL OF 
FINE INNKEEPING 


inkler 


HOTELS 
CARLING DINKLER, SR., President 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., Exec. V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 
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Committee, with representation from 
each of its revenue-producing divi- 
sions, to do the “down the road think- 
ing’’ on such things as automatic ware- 
housing, use of helicopters, general 
use of air freight, and other special 
equipment. Other companies which 
are focusing physical distribution un- 
der centralized, aggressive top execu- 
tive control include Quaker Oats Co., 
Scott Paper Co., and Lever Bros., to 
name just a few. 


Look at Your Chart 


alignments 
companies, differing 
highly successful 
units in the same industry. Accord- 


Organization 
widely 
sharply 


vary 
among 


among 


ingly, rather than propose hard and 
fast organizational prescriptions, let’s 
go down the list of questions that are 
of special importance to the sales 
manager today in connection with 
warehousing and related distribution. 
Conditions in an individual company 
will dictate whether responsibility 
should be placed formally under the 
sales manager. It should be helpful 
to look at your own company’s opera- 
tions in with each one 
of them, and then decide for yourself 
the degree to which you should make 


your voice felt: 


connection 


1. Is there tight enough 


r¢ sponsibility for 


While it may not be 
for most companies to 
pletely to the 
form ot 
more 


executive 


customer service 


in the cards 

go over com- 
distribution-manager 
organization, a shifting of 
responsibility to the sales or 
well be 
the logical first step in a better “mak- 
ing do with what we have”’ approach, 
and help pave the way for the later 
thorough, integrated attack on the 
whole distribution problem. 

Thus a few years ago Gardner- 
Denver put inventory control directly 
in the sales organization. In the Do- 
mestic Sales Division, the 30 district 
offices in the U.S. (plus 7 in Canada) 
carry complete stocks of parts as well 
as representative completed machines. 
The Inventory Control Unit at 
Quincy maintains all stock invento- 
ries, checks and approves all product 
stock orders from district offices, and 
checks annual physical inventory of 
these offices against stock records. 

Says vice-president of sales, G. W. 
Gudekunst, “During recent years we 
have intensified our emphasis on 
prompt customer service by setting 
up warehouse stocks at all district 
offices. This has meant a program of 
warehouse construction, with a defi- 
nite trend to putting the new facilities 


marketing management may 


in roomy outlying areas, such as our 


new Teterboro, N. J., warehouse and 
sales offices. 

“The district manager, reporting to 
the manager of 
charge of the total operation, includ- 
ing office management and servicing 
departments, and is responsible for his 
stocks, and for those of the stock- 
carrying distributors in his area. The 
head of the inventory control unit 
rides herd on excesses of slow-moving 
parts and complete machines, and in 
general, since he is part of the ‘sales 
family,’ speaks with the direct line 
backing of the vice-president for sales 
when he visits or communicates with 
district managers. 

“In our program of adding ware- 
house facilities, the district manager 
has had the main job of determining 
the location within his area, and the 
crystallization of plans for the scope 
of the operation, plans for expansion. 


sales service, is in 


Too Much Leeway 

The Franklin Baker Division of 
General Foods has, since World War 
II, set up 12 distribution centers to 
improve service to customers. How- 
ever, ups and downs in demands for 
individual products were upsetting 
production schedules calculated for 
long runs. Orders were often only 
partially shipped because of low stock 
positions at the plant. In this case, 
analysis showed that the difficulty lay 
in allowing too much leeway at what 
was looked upon as the “firing line” 

in letting the distribution centers 
order as they saw fit, based on their 
desired inventory levels as influenced 
by their most recent sales experience. 
The reluctance of the warehouse lo- 
cations to be in out-of-stock positions 
made them build up reserves which 
often became excessive. Moreover, cer- 
tain promotions upset distribution- 
center planning. 

Obviously, here was a problem of 
co-ordination. The answer was to fix 
responsibility in one individual — a 
planning service manager — with con- 
trol over production scheduling, pro- 
curement, orders for the centers, and 
receiving and shipping. To give him 
the stature to do this job effectively, 
he was placed on the same organiza- 
tional level as the marketing man- 
ager, the production manager, and the 
controller, reporting directly to the 
general manager of Franklin Baker. 


2. Do warehousing and distribution 
practices dovetail with the way cus- 
tomers have to (or want to) do 
business? 


The twelve General Foods distri- 
bution centers mentioned above num- 
bered only four as recently as 1955. 
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How to get more business right now: 


“Me not call on the purchasing agent? 
I gotta eat, don’t I?” 


Even the least experienced industrial salesmen 
quickly learn that they have to call on the P.A. 
And the “pros” have known it for years! 


Your advertising must constantly support 
both the “freshman” and the “pro” by 
regularly calling on the purchasing agent just 
as they do. It’s the P.A. who decides what 
share of the business you get, if any at all! 


PURCHASING Magazine is the ONE magazine 
the P.A. reads thoroughly — because it’s the 
ONLY magazine edited completely to his 
informational needs. The editorial material 
in PURCHASING tells the P.A. HOW to buy 

— the ads help him decide WHAT to buy. 
See this spelled out in our new slide film, 
“You and the Purchasing Revolution.” 


methods and neé ma ne for industrial buyers 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


ie an 

This year some 625 advertisers are using 
PURCHASING Magazine to keep purchasing 
agents informed about their products 

No other magazine in the field comes 


even close to this record 
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PUT YOUR MONEY WHERE 
THE BUYING IS! 


by 
Bert Ferguson 
Exec. Vice-President, 


WDIA 


Ask our advertisers ““Why WDIA?” 

ind WDIA SELLS 

THE MEMPHIS NEGRO MAR- 

KET AS NO OTHER MEDIUM 

CAN! And here are some tacts you 
] | } 


1OW about this big buving 


\ yu’ I] discove 


AC 


WDIA 


50.000 watt station in 
| erica s only 50,000 watt 


Negro station—reaches 1,237,686 Ne- 
groes! Almost 10% of the nation’s total 
Negro population—with total earnings 


ar of $616,294,100! 


S are 


ver 40% of the 
rea! What’s more, 
market spends an 
its overwhelming 


a ods! 


First In Listenership 
{nd before they buy, Memphis 
Negroes listen to WDIA! 
In the March-A pril 1958 
Nielsen Station Index Sun- 
day through Saturday, WDIA 


totaled up an 


57¢ 


overwhelming 
@ more rating points than 
the next-ranking station: 
Total Rating 
Station Points 
WDIA 528.2 
Sta. B 337.1 
Sta. C 284.1 
Sta. D 278.8 
Sta. E 137.4 
Sta. F 101.3 
Sta. G 74.1 


W DIA’s year-round national :; 
sers include: 
THE BORDEN COMPANY 
PROCTER & GAMBLE .. . 
TEXACO ...GENERAL FOODS 
...R. JI. REYNOLDS TOBACCO 
COMPANY. 
Through WDIA, you can channel 
ales message directly to this big 
Write us today for 


success stories 1n 


WDIA is represented nationally 
by John E. 


EGMONT SONDERLING, 


Pearson Company 
President 


GRINALDs, JR., Sales Manager 


An important reason for this growth 
was not only to speed service, but to 
reduce the working capital that cus- 
tomers must tie up in General Foods’ 
products. This is an important con- 
sideration where goods are sold to 
smaller tradesmen. It’s certainly fat 
better to gear your deliveries in quan- 
tity and timing manageable by a 
tradesman, than to embark on the 
headaches of consignment selling. 


Switch to New System 
Bell & Howell’s three-fold sales 


growth over the past ten years is un 
doubtedly due primarily to the prac 
tice of providing sales and service the 
way the custome 
$52 million for 1957 was the highest 
in its 50-year history, and a 15% in 


needs it. (Its 


crease over 1956. Despite the reces- 
sion, it expects, at the least, to stay 
even for 1958.) During the past four 
vears, the company has swung entirely 
over to providing warehouse facilities 
and complete stocks in seven locations 
throughout the country. 

“This is definitely one of the best 
moves we ever made,” says E. S. Lind 
fors, vice-president, Eastern 
tions, headquartered at the 
Woodside, L. I., (New York) 
house and sales office. ‘We maintain 
1 complete inventory here, 
render over! ight servi 
New England and Virgi 
pick-up and 
t 


riick 
ucKS 


delivery our own 
in the immediate metropolitan 
I Remember that there are few 
big outlets for home photographic 
equipment, like the famous Willough 
by or Peerless Camera stores in New 
York. Many of our 


businessmen with 


dealers are small 
limited capital 
perhaps the proprietor and his wife 
running the store. Some of our sound 
motion picture equipment runs into 
hundreds of dollars, and these outlets 
just can’t afford to tie up money in 
many units of that size. Now that 
they know they can place absolute re- 
liance on us for deliveries, they don’t 
have to carry stock in depth. 

“In the best of products, there may 
be an instance of a defective operation, 
or of something that got out of com- 
mission at the dealer’s premises. In 
the metropolitan area, a phone call to 
us here means a pick-up by the next 
day, and if we can’t adjust the prod- 
uct in a matter of a day or so, we 
give him another unit out of stock. 
Four years ago, when we operated as 
1 sales office only, our very small 
stockroom couldn’t render service of 
that sort, so that a pop *n mom store 
had to re-package the item and ship 
it to Chicago. Result: tie-up of the 
tradesman’s fruitless 
couple of weeks, a good chance of a 


money tor a 


lost sale because he didn’t have on 
his shelf what some home-movie fan 
wanted right away, and undoubtedly 
a lingering sour taste. 

“With complete control of stocks 
under sales here, we're right on top 
of our supply situation. I= the old 


days, when dealers were back 


dered 
because of shortages, our only ‘feed 
back’ on the situation wae a later 
complaint by the dealer. All B & H 
branch sales offices and warehouses are 
linked by teletype, so that when neces- 
sary, transfers can be effected on short 
notice. However, Chicago is kept in- 
formed of such moves.” 

The Bell & Howell facilities at 
Woodside have made possible greatly 
improved repair-service set-ups. This 
function heads up separately under the 
marketing vice-president, but training 
facilities for authorized service sta 
provided at the Woodside 
Ww irehouse, and servicing is done on 


the premises fot 


tions are 


products brought in 
dealers and users. 
Taking careful soundings on how 


r customers want to do business 


l 


m work in vour direction too. It 
may bring substantial economies in 
warehousing and handling by uncov- 
ering willingness on the customers’ 
part to accept some change in the in 
terests of all-around efficiency. 


Small Order Problem 
The ever-present problem of the 
small order is an example, usually be 


} 


ming acute when goods become 


plentiful in supply. A steel company’s 
findings that more than 40% of the 

‘ms entered in its mill for custom 
manufacture were for less than 3% 

its tonnage would find parallels in 
ill types of businesses, consumer as 
well as industrial. Yet this same com- 
pany found that its own salesmen were 
harder to swing over to more reason- 
ible quantities than the purchasing 
iwents of its customers. The salesmen 
were asked to discuss the uneconomic 
orders with the customers, and often 
substitutions from standard stock were 
eminently Even 
over backwards in giving prompt serv- 


acceptable. leaning 
ice on trial orders and other reason- 
able requests, the 40% was cut to 15. 
For branded consumer products and 
other standard items, awkward quan- 
tities and broken packages can often 
be minimized by suitable price differ- 
entials, making for economies in wavre- 
house order picking and _ inventory 
control. 
understandably like to 
have the widest possible line, and to 
offer the greatest number of combina- 


Salesmen 


tions and options to get business, but 
the sales-manager should keep an open 
mind on the economies in handling, 
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shipping, and inventory achieved by 
simplification in packaging and elimi 
nation of slow-movers. Uhese are often 
possible to effect with the full acqul 
escence of the customers, especially it 
thought is given to the way the moves 
are announced and handled. 

in service be speeded through 
streamlined processing of warehousing 


and customer-serg 


With ; is other duties, the 
sales manager can’t. be expected to 
have first-hand iliarity with the 
intricacies of » modern electronic 

which in recent years have 

adapted ISi1 data proc- 

But ith the combined pres 
keeping invert y healthy 

“an and at the same time havin 
» stocks w here e needed 
} 


las 


adeq late 
the sales n anager! 

his company look 
+} 


itting 


Elephantine Memory 


a 
Business-machine manuf: 
: 
producing mediun 
equipment of elephantine 
and broad 


mputing speed 


suitable 1O plications 


ap} 
hat need not be 1 U. S. Steel I 
Ford Moto A case 
1 point Gray ig Stores, Inc. 
iwhout Ohio. 


streamlining its warehouse 


operating 85 stores th 
Gray 1s 
yrder-processing operations for 
ate, hout by hour control ove! 
000 inven items, using Remington 
Rand’s Univac File-Computer system. 
Back-order control, minimum stock 
level control, billing, and stock turn 
analyses are part of the new con- 
trol system which, in addition to re 
ducing data handling costs, is elimi 
> out-of-stock conditions that 
le se sales to compe 
In the electri 


stress l put 


> indust 
prompt and 1 istome! 

I’o push fast delivery of spare 
Westinghouse has equipped its 
ark Ohio, parts center with an 


“Ramac.” This 


and 5 a ot 


init retains names 
than 1,200 dis 
groups, and is 
25,000 


tributors and se 

detailed information on 
different items. It cuts in half the 
time needed 
placement parts. General Electric’s 
Hotpoint Division recently installed 
the same model in its service head- 
quarters in Chicago. Emergency or- 
} 


ders arriving at he adqu arters before 
) 


process orders Tor re 


o'clock are filled on the day of 
receipt. 

Not all paperwork savings need 
the result of electronic data processing. 
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The kind of orderly analysis of pro 
~— with a willingness 
to bre: ik aw: 
would have to P ecede any automat 


cedures, 


from precedent, which 


data processing, will of its own right 
produce savings. One large appliance 
simply adopted the pro- 
cedure of shipping first ana doing 
paperwork late1 


manutacture! 


contrary to preva 
lent practice in which shipping-papet 

and invoices are sane in rt en 
of shipment. Customers’ purchase or- 
used as shipping-documents 
shipment. 
rlier shipments and 


ders were 
and invoices written afte 
This resul 


conomiles. 


ted in ea 


Te Is a new look at warehouse 
tion pattern indicated? 


h has been happening so fast 
1 oO population, consume! 
ind expectations of ar ype In 
ntralization, and develop- 
ments in transportation, etc., that : 
ost any pattern of warehouse loc 
which has not undergone some 
changes in recent years is due 
a new look 
The jet age is already upon us in 
iS passenger tral rt is con 
per the ; argo turbojet 
probable 1961. In addi- 
ion fous sang air-t uck s 1S 
being extended to eg of con 
hout local truck con- 
tion to an airport. Smart 


munities now wit 
shippers 
longer look upon air freight 
ctly ar 


"1g as 
1 emergency service. Compa- 
like Grumman Aircraft and Re 
Aviation make daily shipments 
ine parts by air. Wearing ap- 
parel, toys, and printed matter are 
now routinely consolidated in quantity 
by air freight forwarders 
These and other transportation de- 
velopments obviously must be consid- 
ered when areas for warehouse servic- 
Depending on 
radius for prompt 


ing are mapped out. 
your pl oduuct, the 
first or second-day service from the 
home factory or major distribution 
nter base has _ tremendously 
enlarged. Highway carriers provide 
door-to-door service, and sites need 
not be limited to sidings availability. 
Examination of all the ramifications 
f the problem is valuable, ayer ts 
is a joint venture of traffic and sales. 
Premium transportation may well be 
more than justified by savings in ware- 
house brick and mortar and operating 
costs, 

intraplant 
handling, loading and unloading, loss 
and damage, inventory investment, 
and cost of operating warehousing 
facilities should be included. Ameri- 
can Optical, Johnson & Johnson, and 
General Electric make detailed cost 
breakdowns of this sort. American 


Figures on packaging, 


HAS YOUR ACCOUNTANT 
or LAWYER EVER TOLD YOU? 


ou can derive extra income 

from a_ by-product of your 
business. Our accounts — the 
nation’s leading publishers, book 
and record clubs, business and 
financial advisory services, gift 
houses and mail order firms 
are constantly seeking new 
mailing lists. 

Examine your files! Do you 
have coupons from advertising, 
premium or sample requests, 
contest entries, sales leads, cus- 
tomer lists, inquiries or pros- 
pects? These names are valu- 
able. Over 4,000 companies re- 
ceive royalty checks from rent- 
ing (NOT SELLING) their lists 


to non-competitive firms. 


EXECUTIVE PLANNING 
CALENDAR 


If you have more than 15,000 
names, we will send you a bro- 
chure describing the income po- 
tential from renting your lists 
and, with our compliments, you 
will receive a spiral bound 9 x 
12 calendar. Many executives 
find this unique desk-aid invalu- 
able in planning programs and 
scheduling appointments. 

Our office employs no sales- 
men. No one will call. There is 
no obligation. Merely write on 
your company letterhead, stat- 
ing quantity of names, how ac 
quired and how the names are 
maintained. 


LEWIS KLEID COMPANY 


25 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Gateway to 
the MOON 


|Moo? Mis r 
Base| in Bre a 
and in four other 


ORLANDO 


Florida counties 
where we outsell 
Miami, Jax and 
Tampa papers 5 
to 1. si 
Canaveral ABC 
City Zone 
171,168 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 


ASK BRANHAM™ 


- 


spends 124 million 
$ a year. 


Airlines (with an interest, of course, 
in promoting its premium transporta- 
tion) maintains a staff of specialists 
to help determine market potentials, 
inventory controls, breakdown points, 
and related problems. One such analy- 
sis is said to have shown a chemical 
I 


manufacturer how to save $2,/00 per 
direct 


- bypassing the 


h by 


plant to consumer 


mont distributing from 
warehousing operation with air 


fveigtht, Where 


is being developed, elimination of one 


a whole new pattern 


or more warehouses would of course 
many times that 


prod ice Savings 


High Level Talent 


Getting at a sound warehouse pat 
large 
sho ild 
high-level talent to any joint 
>on it. The study 


hed from day-by-day operating 


Sa order. and the sales 
be prepared to assign 


- extended stretches of time. 
ommittees charged 


recommendations 


would want some outside help. 


an then 
extent can 


lox ations be consoli 


(The smaller the warehouse 
the less efficient. Should there be a 
: ae tae 


u 


for exam- 


possible carload rates to “break 
” pol Rubber Co. re- 
} 


yf planning has 


been known ve it $100,000 


yea In some Wa ehouse lox a 


? 
varehousing 


overlook the possibilities in 
They will often 
“investment 
ir’ cited in arguing 
im transportation and fewer 
*, You pay only for the 
and labo ised. An additional 
is the accuracy with which 
istribution costs can be pre 

1 and budgeted. Obviously, 
arithmetic works out, the publi 
warehouseman has a telling slogan: 
‘No transportation is as fast as hav 
ing the goods there in the first place!”’ 
Use of public warehousing is defi 
nitely a flexible distribution device. 
When a manufacturer goes into a 
tory, he may find some 
in locating branch 
there is a public 


almost 


new sales territor\ 
d ficulty 


ho ise Tac ilities, Dut 


ware- 
warehouse in 


merchandise 
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Ask a Busy Man... 


Carl Heyel gets things done 
because he’s busy. A _ darkly 
handsome man, he’s author of 
numerous books on management 
and executive technique (among 
them, “Human Relations Manual 
for Executives”), former director 
of planning, Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Co. and associate partner, 
George H. Elliott & Co., man- 
agement consultants. As part of 
his consulting work he was ex- 
ecutive assistant to the Mayor’s 
Committee on Management Sur- 
vey of the City of New York. He 
had senior responsibility for 
comprehensive examination into 
the management of all City De- 
partments. He’s also lectured 
on Business Policy at New York 
University. 


every city of any consequence. 

If a change in marketing and sales 
patterns develops, a public warehous 
ng stock can be closed out as quickly 
as it was established. A private ware 
house shutdown means arrangement 
for sale or lease of the property, pos 
sible relocation of personnel, and the 
like. ‘‘We know of a number of in 
stances,” says Donald E. Horton of 
the American W arehousemen’s As 
sociation, “where sales departments 
were responsible for the construction 
of expensive and showy combination 
warehouses and sales offices. They ap 
parently built up the prestige of the 
sales departments; but when the go- 
Ing recently got rough, top manage 
ment began to look at sales costs, and 
branch 
warehouse was shown to be a losing 


often the company-operated 


proposition. 
The _ basi 


yurse, is that the public warehouse- 


economic factor, of 

1 can pool the distribution needs 
of many companies, ironing out the 
peaks and valleys of their space re- 
quirements; and he can achieve maxi 
mum physical and administrative efh 
ciency by virtue of his specialization 
and of the equipment which he is able 
to marshall. 

By maintaining spot stocks in pub- 
lic warehouses in various outlying 
markets, many manufacturers find it 
innecessary to employ local sales rep- 
resentatives. Depending on their ad 
vertising and promotion to produce 
a demand for their products, they 
furnish the warehouseman with a list 
of their local and out-of-town cus- 
tomers. ‘The warehouseman fills orders 
for these immediately 
checking against amounts authorized 
on a “credit list,” and attends to in 
voicing and other details. 


upon receipt, 


George Jarden, president of the 
Maytag New York Co., distributing 
subsidiary in the New York metro 
politan area for the Maytag Co., 
relies entirely on public warehousing 
for his physical distribution, “We 
compete with the giants of the indus- 
try by concentrating on what we do 
best—intensive selling and close con 
tact with our franchise dealers,” he 
says. ““There are public warehouses 
which specialize in home appliances. 
Our New York warehouse will take 
our teletyped order from a dealer and 
deliver direct to the customer’s prem- 
ises, leaving the item uncrated and 
ready for installation. Because of their 
know-how in handling this class of 
goods, we're relieved of trucking head- 
aches, related union problems, and 
the like. The prompt service means 
that our dealers need carry no inven 
tory in depth. 


Maytag's Operation 


Nationally, Maytag has three basic 
warehousing levels, 
Claire G. Ely, marketing vice-presi- 
lent. At Maytag’s Newton (Iowa) 
headquarters, a central service ware- 
house one-fifth of a mile long re 
ceives appliances directly from assem 
bly lines. Dealers orders for truck o1 
carloads or club carloads (where two 
dealers share a carload) of all types 
of appliances and mixed loads are 
shipped directly from this central 
warehouse. In addition, warehouses 
are positioned in accordance with each 
of 18 major distribution centers cov- 


according to 


ering the nation—where dealer orders 
of less than carload quantities can be 
filled. Further, smaller 
warehouses are maintained through- 
out the country where dealers can 
obtain from one to ten units. 


numerous 


6. Are preventable handling costs 
being eliminated? 


The sales manager need not get 
into detailed analysis of physical han- 
dling methods in the warehouse. But 
if he is on a committee for distribu- 
tion, he should at least be aware of 
the modern facilities available. 

Many plants are going into pallet- 
ized or unitized loads, or finding that 
their customers specify them. Such 
handling permits mechanized receiv- 
ing facilities with overhead cranes, lift 
truck equipment, and conveyor sys- 
tems to cut down labor. 

Great strides have been made since 
the war in increased capacity, flexibil- 
ity, and maneuverability of handling 
equipment of all types, and engineers 
estimate that about one third of the 
work force of 15 years ago can handle 
a similar amount of merchandise to- 
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V Actually, total effective buying income of more than $2.9 billion B 
/ More effective buying income than the Dallas and Fort Worth i i «© tHE SACRAMENTO BEE 


metropolitan areas combined & 
¥ Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers ery, © THE ‘MODESTO BEE 
° THE FRESNO BE BEE 


They do things in a big way in California’s prosperous 
inland valley. To talk to the people in this huge market- 
place, try the Bee newspapers. Coastside papers just 
don’t make any impression 


Data source: Sales Management’s 1958 Copyrighted Survey 


M<cCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


In the newspaper field, only McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts . . . bulk, frequency and a combined bulk-frequency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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The colorful mid-month magazine devoted to family living. 


; 


The James Detwe ilers of Burbank, 
California, were selected from over three 
million Methodist families throughout 
the U.S. as TOGETHER’s Family of 
The Year. 


TOGETHER’s presentation of The Family of The Year 
to the Third National Conference on Family Life exem- 
plifies its strong position of influence among over 
900,000 families active in church and community affairs. 
TOGETHER’s unique editorial coverage of home, church 
and community life makes it the ideal medium for getting 
full-family interest and approval for what you sell. Write 


today for latest Starch figures. 


READ BY OVER 900,000 CHURCH FAMILIES 


TOGETHER ...the Midmonth magazine for Methodist families, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 11 


day. Warehousing space can be used 
at least 30% more effectively. For 
example, fork trucks now lift loads 
to heights of 16 feet and more, to 
attain 100% utilization of overhead 


space. 


Ready for a “pushbutton wari 
house’? 


Checks with manufacturers of ma- 
terials handling equipment and con 
trols show that tomorrow’s fully au 
tomatic warehouse could be achieved 
today with the right combination of 
available equipment. For example: 

Driverless materials-handling trains 
now on the market could carry goods 
in unit loads, regardless of shape on 
size, for any desired distance from a 
production area to an automatic re- 
ceiving warehouse. There the pallet 
loads could be automatically trans- 
ferred to predetermined racks by pow 
ered rollers and conveyors. 

Loads could slide by gravity to the 
other side of the racks, where they 
ould be removed by a similar eleva 
tor and conveyor combination, con 
trolled by pushbutton from the pro- 
duction department. Loads could then 
be transferred to another driverless 
train, to go either to the shipping de 
partment or to other operations. 

With this system, no operators at 
all would be required in the ware- 
house. As racks are loaded or de- 
pleted, inventory information could 
be automatically signaled to produc- 
tion control. 

A few very highly automated ware- 
houses are already operating. For ex- 
ample, Brunswick Drug Co. on the 
West Coast has an electronic wonder, 
dubbed “Gertrude,” which accepts 
punch-tape order data and delivers 
the goods at the warehouse, untouched 
by human hands. 

Col. G. I. Ross, New York engi- 
neer whose firm specializes in ware- 
house design and construction, is in- 
clined to feel that some of these set 
ups may be too unwieldy to pay off 
(no reflection on Gertrude, though). 
In the meantime, he advocates the 
one-story warehouse as the most efh- 
cient distribution structure in most 
instances, built as a shell covering 
layout and equipment designed for 
flow and practicality. Designs can be 
made on a “building block” principle, 
permitting logical expansion as needs 
arise. Full advantage should be taken 
of the modern electronic data proc 
essing systems available, and the whole 
operation designed as a system before 
the architects develop the “shell.” 
There should then be no problem in 
adapting to the fully automated push 
button wonder of tomorrow when the 
engineering arithmetic works out. @ 
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MORE PROOF 
THAT THE TRIB 
GETS TO THE TOP BRASS... 


The new Herald Tribune Home Study on Long Island shows 
over ten percent of TRIB families are in the $15,000-plus 
bracket ...63°% exceed $7,000 ...and that one half of 
Herald Tribune male readers are college trained and owners 
of stocks and bonds other than government issues. It is 
these quality readers who buy quantity ... people with 

more wants... more able to buy high ticket, high profit 
items. Result?...the TRIB delivers more customers per 


advertising dollar! Get all the details... get the Herald Tribune 


es , ». Klee SaaS nab 2 mn >! 
cream of the New York market... get in the TRIB! TODAY’S WITAL NEWSPAPER! 


230 West 4ist Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


e A European Edition of the Herald Tribune is published daily in Paris 


NEW YORK 
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October 17, 1958 


An Open Letter to ‘Survey’ Users 


May we draw upon your experience as a user of our May 10 Survey of 
Buying Power to help us in formulating plans for the 1959 issue? 
For example, I very much want your opinion on our income break- 
down by households. Prior to the 1958 issue we supplied a breakdown 
by consumer units, but this year we switched to households because 
many readers seemed more interested in families and, as you know, 
the consumer spending unit category includes several million 
individuals (about 12 million) who are not living in family groups. 


This breakdown by households involves a considerably larger IBM 
expenditure and an eight day delay in our scheduling. What we want 
to know is this—is it, in your opinion, decidedly superior to 
the distribution by consumer spending units? 


That's one major question on which we will appreciate a frank 
answer, but we hope you will go further in your comments about the 
Survey and the use you make of it in such areas as setting quotas 
for salesmen or distributors, locating sales soft spots, deter- 
mining the potentials of markets, studying Metropolitan Areas, 
allocating the advertising dollar, buying space and time, etc. 


A few examples of such uses or of others which you have made of the 
1958 Survey will be particularly helpful to our editors in deciding 
on improvements. 


We will welcome your suggestions. Perhaps you will think of 
subjects we might add or chapters-categories-items we might elimi- 


nate on the ground that you do not find them useful. 


May we hear from you? 


Philip §alisbury 


Editor 


Please send your reply to Philip Salisbury, Editor, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Areply this monthwill be helpful. 
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“This is the size we use for the Growing Greensboro Market!” 


Take a look at the figures and you'll know that the only 
thing going to the dogs in the growing Greensboro 
market is dog food. There are more than 1,000,000 
people within a.50 mile radius of Greensboro . It’s one 
of the top distributing centers in the South, and the 
center of the greatest manufacturing area in the South. 
Greensboro Metropolitan Market is 15th in total retail 
sales, 20th in total income, 23rd in number of families, 
in the South. Sales come easier when you use the 
Greensboro News and Record consistently. Over 100,000 
circulation daily; over 400,000 readers daily. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


= \ 
( Ss @ 


- 
Write today for your free 1958 (7 rECHS boro 


Major Markets Analysis Bro- 
chure of ail 280 Major Mar- 


- News and Record 


Sales Management Figures GRE ENSBOR 0, NORTH CARO LINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
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here’s a man’s bag with a dual personality 
ys aide fer. + + working hours. . We ade fer. » living. A big compart- 


Three big file pockets hold conference notes, { ment with plenty of room for a couple of 
correspondence, sales literature, catalogs, , days’ linen, neckwear, toilet articles, etc. 
etc. A full center flap keeps clothes 
compartment concealed during 
your business call. 


Center flap keeps this compartment 
concealed even when case is opened. 


Top grain cowhide, several 
styles and colors. 

17” or 18” lengths 

and 4", 5” or 6” 

widths. Solid leather 

handle, remforced 

corners, safety lock. At all 
Luggage and Department stores 


We make custom-built bags ror 
your entire organization. Write 
us for your nearest dealer's name 
for free quotations. 


Leather Goods Co., Inc. 


Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Industrial Marketing 


Transcripts of addresses by indus 


ial consultants before an industrial 
marketing conference recently spon 
sored by Central Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Lima, O. They include talks on 
problems of industrial marketing, with 
emphasis on sources and techniques 
of analysis, by Dr. Jay M. Gould, 
research director, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT; Harry Mumm, regional busi- 
ness manager, Jron Age, and N. R. 
Ladabouche, N. R. Ladabouche & 
Associates. The success of this first 
conference has encouraged Central 
Advertising Agency executives to 
make it an annual institution, in the 
belief that such problems are of con- 
cern to many small companies that do 
not have the facilities to retain spe- 
cialized industrial consultants. Copies 
of the transcripts are available from 
Martin C. Nellis, President, Central 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Lima, O. 


Motel Distribution 


to be the first 


, : 
distribution study 


Reported complete 
conducted among 
motels, this report covers current pur- 
hases. Included are a general tabu- 
lation and individual reports, giving 
a breakdown of motel distribution by 
size and location of motel. Each in- 
lividual report pinpoints product sales 
ind distribution by both location and 
size of motel, plus pinpointing of po- 
tential and actual buying power. For 
a copy of ‘“‘Motel Distribution Study,” 
write to Roy Anderson, American 
Votel Magazine, 5 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4 Ill. 


Oil Drilling-Producing 

Latest market data book covering 
It tells 
in the 


the huge petroleum industry. 
what is ahead for the industry 
U.S. domestic, outside 
increase in production by 
ils growth rate of U.S. 


units; names the 20 


tree world, 


ial companies and 

capitalized indus- 

data on U.S. 

production by decades (thousands 
yarrels), 1918, 1928, 1938, 1948, 
and world 


ddition, 


cI ude 


crude production. 
information 
’s sales, explora- 
ity, how wells are 


there is 
é the industry 
tion, drilling activ 
drilled and who drills most of the 
U.S. wells, drilling investment, the 
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drilling contractor’s role in the in 
dustry, production equipment (esti 
mates of 1958 artificial lifting equip- 
ment requirements). Copies of “Facts 
About the Oil Drilling- Producing 
Industry” are available from Nelson 
Bigelow, Sales Manager, Oil World, 
P. O. Box 2608, Houston 1, Tex. 


Farmers’ Spendable Income 


A new report which shows how 
farm families spend $40 billion every 
year. It itemizes the $24 billion an 
nually spent for the business side of 
farming and the $16 billion annually 
spent for family living. Basic data 
are derived from a survey conducted 
jointly by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and the U.S. Depart 
ment of Commerce. Over 10,000 
farm families were interviewed, each 
lasting about three hours. Also cited 
are 14 surveys of the reporting effec 
tiveness of farm publications in com 
municating with farm people. Copies 
of “How Farm Families Spend $40 
Billion a Year and How to Get 
Your Share of It” may be obtained 
from Agricultural Publishers Asso 
ciation (S), 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago - Ill. 


Consumer Expenditures 


Volume II of Life “Study of Con- 
sumer Expenditures” conducted by 
Alfred Politz Research Co. Volume 
I, published in the Fall of 1957, de- 
scribed the markets for a great variety 
of consumer goods and services in 
terms of selected socio-economic char- 
acteristics of U.S. consumer house- 
holds, showing what shares of the 
total dollars spent in each market 
were accounted for by households of 
various types, defined by such charac- 
teristics as household income, educa- 
tion of the household head, stage of the 
household in the “‘life cycle,” etc. 
The second report in effect adds an- 
other household characteristic: the 
eading of Life magazine by house- 
hold members. It shows the shares 
of the total dollars spent in consumer 
markets which are spent by house- 
holds reached by Life. The figures 
released in it are preliminary to a full 
report covering readership and con 
sumer expenditures for five maga- 
zines: The Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Look, and 
Reader's Digest, as well as Life — 
expected to be ready late this coming 


spring. Copies of ‘Magazine Cove 
age of Consumer Expenditures” are 
available from Richard H. Osthei 
mer, Director of Research, Life, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 


Subliminal Perception Ads 


A commentary, “The Application 
of Subliminal Perception in Advert 
tising,’ prepared by the Committee 
on Motivation Research, Advertising 
Research Foundation, Inc. It de- 
scribes the phenomenon of subliminal 
perception and outlines some of the 
technical problems involved in_ its 
application in advertising. It does not 
attempt to duplicate reports which 
have been published in the psychologi 
cal journals, which are primarily tech 
nical discussions of the experimental 
work completed in psychological labo- 
ratories. Rather, it is intended to 
provide marketing and advertising 
executives with an expert opinion of 
the significance of subliminal percep- 
tion and the potential applications of 
this notion in advertising. Copies are 
available from A. W. Lehman, Man- 
aging Director, Advertising Research 
Foundation, Inc., 3 E. 54th St., New 


York 22, N.Y. 


Greater Milwaukee Families 


A study of their shopping habits 
related to where they live. It covers 
a three-year trend and presents sig- 
nificant data in regard to the shifting 
shopping picture. Information is based 
on a 6,000-family sample, and nine 
shopping areas were covered in the 
survey. In addition to trends in shop- 
ping in downtown and suburban cen- 
ters, there are comparative data as to 
where families in different parts of 
the city do most of their shopping. 
Supplementary data show shopping 
habits in specific stores within three 
30-day periods for the past three 
years. Data where families 
live; total households; where families 
shop regularly; where they buy oc- 
casionally; where they shop little or 
not at all; department stores at which 
families purchased one or more items 
between December 15, 1955, and 
January 15, 1956; December 15, 
1956, and January 15, 1957; Decem- 
ber 15, 1957, and January 15, 1958; 
households by income brackets in 
Greater Milwaukee’s 37 community 
areas and civil divisions. For copy of 
“Where Greater Milwaukee Families 
Shop Related to Where They Live,”’ 
write to Newell Meyer, Manager, 
Consumer Research, The Milwauke: 


Journal, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


cover! 
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DyShere’s really nothing complicated about good business advertising. You just take 
your best sales approach = and feature it in the publications A 
read by worthwhile prospects in your best markets, so that it reaches a lot of them 


all at once—and often. 


The only thing that’s complicated is finding out, in advance, which sales approach 


| will work best with the prospects most important to you in each separate 


E ven that can be easy (for you) when you put our “ditch diggin’ sales 
investigators on the job to talk to your prospects and dig out the things they 
5 never tell your salesmen... what they really think about your products and 


your company...what they really want to know about products like yours. 


PrShen, with much of the guesswork eliminated, we help you 
shoot the right sales message to the right bull’s eye through 
the right media. The Schuyler Hopper Company, 12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


LExington 2-3135. “Ditch Diggin’ Advertising that sells by helping people buy.” 
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It took time (two years) ... research (to test new designs 
for recognition value, visibility, other factors) ... sales- 
manship (to win management acceptance) .. . program- 
ming (to start and extend its correct application to all of 
the corporation's visual ''faces"’ presented to the world). 


By ALICE B. ECKE 


One-hundred-and-eighteen-year-old ment of organization and perform 
Worthington Corp. is “re-doing’’ it ance. 
self. A 


Latest move 


corporation identification pro 
gram was set up to improve Worth 
ington’s - corporate look”’ represented 
is month throughout the by the many 


S replacement of its 
73-year-old winged trademark. Being 
nveiled tl visual faces the com- 
United States and foreign lands, the pany presents to customers and the 
new trademark follows by six years public, 
i change in name—from ‘‘Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corpora 
tion” to “Worthington Corporation.” 

‘Today’s development traces back to crating ; 


1949 when Hobert C. Ramsey (now 


including advertising; sales 
promotion; signs on plant buildings, 
district offices, warehouses, trucks, 
railcars, water tanks; packaging, 
miscellaneous forms, postal 
meters, etc. 

When Worthington tried to put 
the corporation identification program 
into effect, it was found that the old 
trademark was inadequate. 


ot the board } bec ame presi 
cl et executive officer. He 
program: 


improve 


SS 


-Trademar 


“We worked,” says management, 
“to prepare a guide to help all divi- 
sions, district offices, distributors and 
others to use the old trademark prop- 
erly in all ways required to present 
our visual face to the world. This 
forced a detailed analysis. It con- 
vinced us that the old trademark had 
serious visual and mechanical limita- 
tions.” These limitations included... 


® poor visibility. Fine detail made 
the mark hard to identify, lessened 
impact. It did not stand out on dis 
tributors’ signs, packages, etc., as a 
good trademark should. 


® poor proportions. The inflexible, 
long, low proportions did not meet 
many identification 
wasteful of space in achieving good 
visibility. 


needs were 


e@ dificult detail. ‘The same fine 
lines that resulted in low visibility of 
the winged disc made it difficult and 
costly to reproduce on signs, castings, 
etc. 


® poor adaptation to color. It was 
impossible to get painters and printers 
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A TYPICAL USE of the new Worth. 
ington Corp. trademark is shown by 
two company officials at the firm’s 
Buffalo plant. On the left is V. M. 
Holmes, assistant manager of engine 
sales. At the right is George Stevens 
who is general manager of the corpor- 


ation’s Compressor Engine Division. 


to reproduce the standard color 
scheme of the scarab. Results were 
usually disappointing and unique. 
Even when the winged disc was re- 
produced in only one color, the fine 
lines and low visibility did not give 
the visual impact which should result 
from color. 

Research on the old trademark be- 
gan two years ago. The Advertising 
and Marketing Promotion Depart- 
ment directed a study that involved 
preparation of hundreds of alternate 
trademark designs. The company’s ad- 
vertising agency, Needham, Louis and 
3rorby, Inc., also brought its experi- 
ence in creativity in behalf of pack- 
aged goods clients to bear on the 
trademark problem. 

In developing the new trademark, 
the research committee worked to per- 
fect a trademark that would... 


© be easily and quickly identified 


vet distinctive. 


@ have a logical relationship to the 
company’s line. 
pleasing 


@ give a impression of 


quality, ability, stability, progressive 


ness. 


In testing both old and new trade- 
marks for these qualities, research was 
conducted in five areas: 

1. Recognition—to measure the ef- 
fectiveness of a trademark in speeding 
up corporate identification. 

2. Speed of perception or notice 
readability or identification of the 
trademark under where 
speed is important, such as leafing 
through a magazine. 


conditions 


under normal condi- 


3. Visibility 


tions of viewing. 


4. Psychological attitude of cus- 
tomers toward the mark—the things 
about Worthington the mark con- 
sciously or unconsciously tells them. 


5. Customer preference and mean- 
ing — whether customers liked the 
trademark or not and what kind of 
company it indicated to them. 

Results of research clearly indi- 
cated that the old mark was unsatis- 
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tactory and that the proposed new 
trademark corrected the old mark’s 
weaknesses while retaining its 
strengths. It was also found that the 
new mark compared favorably with 
othe: trademarks which 
were used as “benchmarks” in the 
research work. 

The next step for the trademark 
research committee was to sell Worth- 
ington management on acceptance. To 
do this, a chart presentation was pre 
pared to report the results of re 
search on the effectiveness of the new 
trademark. It was convincing because 
7 


industrial 


©@ showed examples of how 

ing conditions are forcing some of 
America’s best known companies to 
change their trademarks. Among 
them: Socony-Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, American Cyana- 
mid Co., International Harvester Co., 
Ford Motor Co., Westinghouse. 


trademarks are 
diversification, 


@ explained why 
changing: increasing 
changing values, unfavorable associa 
unrelated symbols, 


tions, changing 


styles. 
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“A COMPANY’S TRADEMARK is not only visual shorthand for the company 
name, but it represents all the capabilities, qualities and experience of the 
company. We believe the marketing concept of gearing every business function 
to the customer is a profitable philosophy for us. It was inevitable that this way 
of thinking should lead to research of our old Egyptian scarab trademark—and 
final adoption of the bolder, more logical block ‘W’ to represent Worthington.” 
—Walther H. Feldmann, president. In the photo, left to right: T. V. Kehane, vice 
president, marketing; H. C. Ramsey, board chairman; President Feldmann. 


ADVERTISING IN 
BUSINESSPAPERS 
MEANS BUSINESS 


. especially when your salesmen (or 
your clients’ salesmen) use your adver- 
tising in their selling efforts. ABP has 
prepared a film to encourage salesmen to 
do just that. The film is called “How to 
Multiply Yourself.” It’s a full-color 
strip-film presentation that shows sales- 
men how your businesspaper advertis- 
ing works for them...how they can 
follow through on the pre-selling that 
means better selling and more business. 
It shows salesmen how advertising opens 
doors for them. It tells them how to 
stress the same points in their selling 


that your advertising does... how to 
make the most of reprints... how to 


follow up leads that advertising has un- 
covered. It explains how advertising dees 
away with wasted shoeleather . .. how 
advertising fills the bases before the 
salesman comes to bat. 


Ask for a showing of the new ABP film, 
“How to Multiply Yourself” 


Thousands of salesmen have seen “How to 
Multiply Yourself” in the past month. We'll 
be glad to arrange a showing at your conven- 
ience—or, if you'd like a “preview,” we've 
prepared a booklet version of the film that’s 
yours for the asking. Just drop us a line. Or 
phone the ABP Business Service Department. 


ORG 


THE 


ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS 
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fuse? 


05 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
01 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
1004 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C 
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® detailed what the purposes of 
trademarks are: speed up corporate 
identification, serve as a symbol of 
experience, quality or other desired 
characteristics. 


® outlined the many markets 
Worthington has to meet: general 
industrial, chemical, petroleum, steel, 
marine, public works, electric utility, 
construction, Government, commer- 
cial building, homeowners. 

“One of the most important facets 
’ the researchers 
pointed out to management, “are the 
people to be interviewed. In setting 
up our trademark study, we recog- 
nized the fact that research must cut 
across many market areas if it is to 
properly represent a cross-section of 
opinion. One individual of primary 
importance to Worthington sales ef- 
forts, and found throughout our in- 
dustry, is the mechanical engineer. 
We interviewed more than 200 engi- 
neers who were generally familiar 
with Worthington and its products. 
The result was that better than nine 
out of 10 of the engineers failed to 
identify the intricate wings of the 
ancient Egyptian scarab trademark 
with Worthington. They either did 
not know whose trademark it was or 
they guessed that it represented an 
aviation or a transportation company. 
Further checking compounded the 
first evidence and confirmed the wis- 
dom of our having made a thorough 
study of the old trademark.” 

The changeover from the old trade- 
mark to the new one will be rapid. 
To implement the shift, a guide man- 
ual has been issued. It details how the 
new trademark should be used for 


of any research study,’ 


all major applications, and allows for 
headquarters consultation on unusual 
or difficult applications. 

A single committee will replace the 
present trademark research committee 
and the nameplate committee. This 
group will be concerned with the en- 
tire field of corporate identification 
and will implement the program with 
the new trademark. (The name sug- 
gested for it is “Corporation Identifi- 
cation Committee.”’) The Advertising 
and Marketing Promotion Depart- 
ment will be represented, and will 
communicate Committee efforts and 
results to operating divisions. 

During the second half of 1958, 
Worthington expects to have all new 
identification materials, including new 
nameplates, packaging, castings, etc., 
coming out with the improved identi- 
fication. 

Hand in hand with the trademark 
change have come other developments 
that reflect Worthington manage- 
ment’s new philosophy: 


1. A divisionalization program al- 
lows the company to function as 
though it were a federation of smaller 
independent companies. 


Adoption of a “gear-to-the-cus- 
tomer” program, the company’s term 
for the modern marketing concept. 


Under the divisionalization pro- 
gram, Worthington is combining two 
strong advantages: the specialized 
company’s speed and more intimate 
knowledge of its customers, markets 
and products; the large-company ad- 
vantages in finance, diversification and 
functional specialists. 


money. 


recessions of the past. 


The Recession's 


“In some respects, | think the 
thing. Something of the sort was necessary to jolt manufacturers 
and designers out of their complacency. 


Golden Lining 


recession proved to be a good 


“People stopped buying because the products we were offer- 
ing just weren’t exciting enough to get them to part with their 


“We can’t talk ourselves out of a recession—any more than 
we can advertise ourselves out of it. That’s been tried before— 
and it never works. Instead, we’ve got to design ourselves out 
of the recession, just as we’ve designed ourselves out of the 


“We've got to bring out products that are real-honest-to-God 
improvements over what the public’s been accustomed to.” 


Carl Sundberg, 
President 
Sundberg-Ferar, Inc. 
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They ask themselves: “‘What’s in it for me?” 
A man who reads his business publication 
reads with a purpose. He reads, not for 
pleasure, but for his own profit. He searches 
exhaustively for pertinent facts. For fresh 
solutions to old problems. For information 
he must have to make decisions. 


And—what’s most important to you—he 
reads the advertising in his businesspaper 
with the same intense concentration he 
devotes to the editorial pages. So... con- 
centrate your sales message on the man who 
means business. Reach him where he works 
—in the pages of his businesspaper. 

No advertising is better than the business- 
paper it appears in. As an advertising expert, 
you know that a publication’s effectiveness as an 
advertising medium depends on its editorial 
strength. You know that your advertising gets 


MEN WHO READ BUSINESSPAPERS MEAN BUSINESS 


maximum results only in the publication with the 
greatest editorial strength. 


How do you recognize these top publications? 
One way is to take note of the ABP symbol—a 
symbol of editorial independence and publishing 
integrity for more than 50 years. Another way: 
check the paid circulation. People pay for business- 
papers they want... and read the businesspapers 
they pay for. All ABP papers are bought and paid 
for. All are members of ABC. Currently, more 
than 3 million subscribers spend more than 
$15,500,000 a year to read them. 


Concentrate your advertising in ABP papers. 
You know they’re businesspapers 
read by men who mean business. 


MOST OF THE BETTER 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
DISPLAY THIS SYMBOL... 


2 
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the light construction 


industry: a shifting target... 


The light construction industry is never in a state of fix; 

always in a state of flux. It changes complexion and characteristics 

from day to day. The man who built 31 homes last year may build 

only 8 homes this year... plus a factory, a store and his remodeling jobs. 
The man who last year did only modernizing work may this year 

build 14 homes, a bowling alley and other light commercial or industrial 
jobs. How do you reach this shifting target? The answer is simple: since 
there is no way to single out only those who are up (in any given year) you 
aim at the largest possible number of builders through the magazine that 
reaches the most builders ... PRACTICAL BUILDER. Practical 

Builder not only reaches more builders than any other magazine (and 
serves them best) ... but does this at a substantially lower cost to you! 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 
PROVIDES HONEST 


INDUSTRY LEADERSHIP 


set your sights to sell like ’60 in 1959! 


This year and every year, the builder is the 
buyer in the light construction industry. This 
year (and next year) the builder will be buying 
more because he will be building more. 
Practical Builder's new selling campaign, 
‘Smart people build (or buy) BEFORE aboom!”’ 
is helping sell thousands of additional homes 
for 1958. It is typical of Practical Builder's in- 
dustry leadership that makes things happen 
in the light construction field...that has made 
Practical Builder the magazine more builders 
read and prefer! Your selling message in 
Practical Builder in 1959 will be on target... 
will make sales! itis 


Ask your Practical Builder 


representative about the 


“Smart people build (or buy) 


BEFORE a boom!” campaign 
and the materials available 
for your use. 


Practical Builder 


The only magazine edited exclusively for builders » 5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Offices in New York, Cleveland, Miami, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland 
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“TAKE Homey 
OF ° TIS Z/P 'W picy PACK 


» SHINY-STEiNys 


Now, Beer in Aluminum Cans 


But you'll have to go to Hawaii to get it. Primo Beer's 


marketing first may have sales implications for all kinds 


of firms. Here are the ‘whys’ 


“necessity is the 
So credit a 

ith introducing 
an, which in 


rn makes p1 1 24-pack carton 


} 


the housewife n ug out ofr tne 


supermarket wi breaking he 
Dack. 
Primo, H wail Brewing Corpora- 
tion’s brand, is reputed to be the 
ng brew in the Islands, 
s 35 other American brands 
ind six foreign labels. Its sales lead 
vii is a parti ularly valuable prize 
because Hawaiians’ beer consumption 
s double eat on the mainland U.S.A. 
Hawaii Brewing, a Beatrice Foods 
Co. subsidiary, however, has been in 
1 bind. Until it worked out the alu- 
minum beer can it had been unable 
to find an economical way to put out 
Primo in mainland-made tin coated 
cans. ‘Tin coated beer cans are not 
made in Hawaii and it would cost 


92 


(freight 1S computed on volume 
ght) Hawaiian Brewing as 
import empty beer cans from 

nainland states as it does its com 

‘titors to ship cans filled with bee: 

Hawaii. 

Hawaii Brewing’s management 
headed by Aaron G. Marcus, presi 
dent, and J. “Vince” Purcell, general 
manager, could see many adventaaes 
to packaging in cans. People like 
them. The trade likes them because 
of the easier handling, no breakage 
problem. There are wider market 
opportunities for beer in cans. For 
example, the management envisaged 
an expansion of its now limited West 
Coast distribution as well as the open 
ing up of new markets throughout the 
Pacific Ocean and Asiatic areas ot 
trade. The Army and Navy provide 
excellent potential. 

Aluminum cans offered a solution 
to the challenging packaging prob- 


of the packaging move. 


lem. German brewing companies have 
used aluminum cans for a number of 
vears; but until recently Americans 
have not been able to turn out such 
containers at high enough speeds to 
meet the demands of full automz ition. 
After three years of development, it’s 
been done. Co-developers in bring 
ing aluminum cans into line with 
American production methods were 
William Coors, president of Adolph 
Coors Co., and Jack Porterfield, ot 
Aluminum International Division of 
Coors Porcelain Co. Both men work 
ed closely with Primo officials. (AID 
is owned by Adolph Coors Co., Gold- 
en, Colo., and Beatrice Foods, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Coors beer is expected to ' 
be put out in the aluminum cans 
shortly. It is not sold in the Islands. ) 

The company resolved to set up its 
own can-manufacturing plant and in- 
stalled 16 pieces of machinery that 
perform 21 different operations. It’s 
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Some airfreight and truck carriers today advertise so-called 
“‘bargain’”’ rates which actually impose higher minimum weight 
charges and mean less service. Be sure you compare Railway 
Express rates and service before you ship with any other carrier. 


Here are down-to-earth facts on Railway Express Service 


WIDEST COVERAGE—Railway Express serves some 23,000 

communities to give you mass distribution—with one com- 

pany responsibility. You reach every major market in the U.S., 4 LWw 

and with Railway Express International Service, most every Q SX A L 


major market abroad. No more worries about delays and di- EXPRESS 


vided responsibility in transfers between two or more carriers. 4 GC E N cx 


SPECIAL LOW RATES—You get door-to-door delivery, at no 
additional cost within REA vehicle limits in U.S.A. And 
Railway Express offers special low commodity rates on ready- 


to-wear merchandise, graphic arts materials, hosiery, shoes, 
drugs, import-export traffic and many other categories. Call 
your nearest Railway Express Agent. 
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installation (the company example, a leading brand of beer need to wipe them off before drink- 
not give figures) but besides the brought in from a San Francisco ing. 

ny sales advantage result from brewery would cost the consumer Some additional promotion ideas 
ew cans, there will be long $5.39 for 24 cans. Primo (brewed in are in the making. At present, the 
inge savings. [he company becomes Hawaii) costs $4.98 for the new 24 Shiny Steiny is opened with a con- 
irtually independent of outside sup- pack case—and there’s the additional ventional push-down beer opener. 
ts cans. The aluminum saving to the consumer if the alumi- The company is working on an opener 
vari claimed to cost no more num “empties” are turned back for that will remove the top completely, 
than conventional tin cans. And there scrap. leaving a smooth lip and edge, pro 
will be a considerable economy in the An apparent disadvantage of the viding beer drinkers with an instant 
Haw Brewing plans to aluminum can no bottom seam for metal tumbler with re-use possibili 
rom discarded cans “grip” to hold it in the conventional ties limited only by the imagination. 
slugs to be used multiple-pack carton—was turned to One may confidently expect the next 
a real sales promotion advantage by step to be anodyzing of the cans in 
not an alloy but the development of a completely new colors to spur collection. The labels 
inum. The fin- kind of patented 6-pack carton and a are foil, cited by Pacific Coast 
“Shiny-Steiny” is sleeve to hold four 6-packs. [See Foil Co., San Francisco. Plans call 
’rimo pet name for them) have no photos] The lightness of the alumi- for future installation by Primo of 
» or bottom seams but are formed num made possible this full case of drum lithographic imprinting equip- 
impact extrusion method. This 24 cans as a consumer package. A ment for printing directly onto the 
fact that the metal is corro- case of 24 1l-ounce cans of Primo cans, thus eliminating the present 
ant, Primo promotion will weighs 2014 Ibs., as against 28 pounds gummed wrap-around laminated alu- 

assurance of su- for 12-o0z. “tin”? and 35 lbs. for bot- minum foil label. 
protectior the beer’s flavor tles. ‘The shape of the case, long and Summarizing what the brewery ex- 
nd quality. narrow, makes for easy under-arm pects to get out of the new package, 
All of Hawaii Brewing’s produc- carrying. better competitive status comes first. 


has been bottled. Shiny The company expects to be able 


far I 
will gradually replace more 
I dual eplace more Many Plus Features 
1 more of the bottles until produc- 
yn levels off, General Manager Pur Promotion points to dealers and strongly behind the Primo brand be- 
cell forecasts, to 60% aluminum cans consumers are besides lightness and cause of the advantages the new pack 


progressively to promote higher unit 
sales. It expects grocers to get more 


40% bottles. ease of carrying: age offers. Independence of suppliers 

ibilized price on Case is flexible; it can be sepa- and long-range economies should re- 
“inv has been e blished rated into t 12-pack Desig -T- sult < he - ceme ond. Ne 

einy has been established, rated into two 1|2Z-packs. esign per ult at the management end. iNew 
iggested retail case price i mits the case to be palletized more markets become a challenging possi 

24 bottles securely, stacked easily. There are no bility. The company expects military 


ited out that every ick-up handles to catch in refrigera a to find the noncorrosive aspects 
uns returned for salvage tor shelves of dealers and consumers, of the light-weight container to their 
e the price r make grocer displays wobbly. tking as well as the faster cooling 


50°. Dealers Beer in aluminum cans cools faster action and long-lasting cold retention. 
deposit and refund inder refrigeration. Primo will not neglect to point ott 
yrewerv has selected a Full case of the 24 11-oz. cans will that armed forces personnel can be 
accept empty fit neatly under the average refrigera- ensured “their preference for Hawai- 
ap Vv ilue. tor s helf, leave space for other items. ian beer”’ even in the remote atolls of 
Can tops are protected completely the Pacific 6,000 miles from the 

carrier; there’s no U.S.A. ® 


ACCENT ON CONVENIENCE. Tear-strip on Andre-matic BUILT-IN ZIPPER in this 24-can Sleeve-pak (created by 
six-pack lets buyer remove as many cans of Primo beer Andre Paper Box Co., San Leandro, Calif., assures easy 
as desired. Remaining cans are held tightly in place by opening. Longer, narrower and lighter than the ordinary 
dividers and “bulge slits” in carton. Ends of pack are open. case, it can be readily divided into convenient half-case units. 
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For your next convention, 
first check... 


HOTELS 


... then Sheraton experts 
will help you check 
all these other details... 


SHERATON HOTELS BANQUET GUIDE an4 CHECE LIST 
Breanins! Luncheon eat Party 


WRITE TODAY 


for this big FREE guide and 
check list of 149 items that will 
help your next banquet or convention 
run like clockwork. Address: 


Convention Headquarters, Sheraton Hotels, 


SH ERATON HOTE LS J Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


COAST TO COAST IN THE U.S.A. AND IN CANADA 


EASTERN DIV. PITTSBURGH ALBANY MIDWESTERN DIV. LOUISVILLE cae LICK, Ind PACIFIC DIV. CANADIAN DIV. 

NEW YORK Penn-Sheraton Sheraton-Ten Eyck CHICAGO Sheraton-Seelbach rench Lick-Sheraton can francisco 

Park-Sheraton BALTIMORE ROCHESTER Sheraton-Blackstone The Watterson RAPID CITY,S.D.  Sheraton-Palace MONTREAL 
Sheraton-East Sheraton-Belvedere Sheraton Hotel Sheraton Hotel DALLAS Sheraton-Johnson Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
(formerly the p p ETROIT Sheraton Hotel < LOS ANGELES The Laurentien 
Ambessnder) PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO D | (Opens early 1959) SIOUX CITY, lowa — Sheraton-West 

Sheraton-McAlpin Sheraton Hotel Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac AUSTIN Sheraton-Martin (Formerly The TORONTO 
Sheraton-Russell PROVIDENCE SYRACUSE CINCINNATI Sheraton-Terrace Sheraton-Warrior Sheraton-Town House) King Edward Sheraton 
BOSTON Sheraton-Biltmore —— Sheraton-Syracuse Inn Sheraton-Gibson Motor Hotel SIOUX FALLS, S.D. PASADENA NIAGARA FALLS. Ont 
Sheraton-Plaza ATLANTIC CITY Sheraton-DeWitt Motel ST. LOUIS AKRON Sheraton-Carpenter Huntington -Sheraton Shersten-Breck 
WASHINGTON Sheraton Ritz-Carlton gingHAMTON, N.Y.  Sheraton-Jefferson Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Cataract PORTLAND. OREGON STaLON-EtCC 
Sheraton-Carlton SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Sheraton-Binghamton OMAHA INDIANAPOLIS CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa_ Sheraton Hotel HAMILTON, Ont 
Sheraton-Park Sheraton-Kimball (Opens early 1959) Sheraton-Fontenelle Sheraton-Lincoin Sheraton-Montrose (opens summer 1959) Sheraton-Connaught 


For reservations by the new 4-second Reservatron or direct-line Teletype, call your nearest Sheraton Hotel, 
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Are You Shirking These Management Duties? 


"Management is paid to recognize and solve problems," the authors remind us. 
“Accordingly, any research project literally starts with management. There are five 
types of major business situations in which management can draw on research: 

"1. To find out if something is wrong. 

"2. To determine why it is wrong. 

"3. To find various ways by which the situation can be corrected. 

"4. To select the best way of correcting the situation. 

"5. To determine if the ‘best’ way actually did correct the problem. 


The authors conclude, “The researcher is not unlike a builder—he must know what 
management wants to accomplish. He cannot operate on mere requests for information, 
but must know what lies behind the requests, that is, the basic management problem. 
It is management's responsibility to define and to articulate—preferably in writing— 
the basic problem to be investigated by the researchers." 


It's Your Job to Manage Research! 


ms top execu- The American Marketing Asso what lies behind the request 
responsibilities ition defines marketing research as basic problem. Otherwise he won't 
development of a “the gathering, recording, and analyz even know how to get the information 
ill facts about problems relat since there are typically several dif- 
ind sale of goods ferent ways of obtaining the desired 


oducer to con data, all costing varying amounts. 
For example, a sales manager of a 
plumbing fixtures company recently 
requested his research department to 
obtain an estimate of the number of 
motels. “The research director as 
sumed that such information was de 
sired because management was trying 


pi 
‘finitions it is a bit 
and leaves something to be 


it has at least two im 


be noted. 
r ‘sae to determine what, if anything, 1 

+h on any phase of marketing me “thecal 
: hould be doing to insure getting its 

hare of business from this market 

segment. Accordingly, he set up a 

ae 11 project which would obtain data on 
nat Marketing proDlems are appro | . - 
the trend of motel construction, the 


concentration of motels by region and 


city size, the number of motels by 


S 
IS mot restricte 


I arketing. 
ild have a 


or assignment to its research 


Second he words “ Facts af ¢ : 
Second, the words “all facts abou number of sleeping units, and the 


mee aS ae ee : . . 

problem hould be _Inte rpreted 0 number with commercial eating facil- 
mean that the facts which are obtained ‘ties “attached. A member of his 
ot ee geet must be related to one or more prob staff spent almost a month obtaining 


2 will eeavile det teew- lems. ' estimates and checking them out. 
Assume management asks its 1 When he proudly presented the re- 


} 


ee } : 
e with a meaningtu ms 
search unit for some specific informa sults to the sales manager he was told 


is to how “what Pca: 
pores tion. ‘This type of request seems pe that he need not have gone to “all 
fectly natural—it’s done every day. that bother” since the ‘‘boss” only 
h an assignment, what can wanted what he had asked for—a re 
ie. didliie te a tole ak at De be expected from the researcher? Un cent estimate of the number of motels 
Harper W. Boyd, Jr., and Dr. Ralph fortunately very little! A researcher in the U.S. He wanted these data 
Westfall of Northwestern University, is not unlike a builder—he can’t do for a speech he was to make before a 
patio ethene. ane “ress ; oe an efficient job of getting information local chamber of commerce! 
Rickard. Ge oa aa pred — hi unless he knows what management There are some five major types of 


advertising agency wants to accomplish. He must know business problem situations which 


vho he is” 


( siven suc 
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THE HOUSTON POST 


Houston’s FIRST newspaper! 


FIRST 


in retail linage 


The Post led all 
Houston dailies in 
retail linage in May, 
June, July, 

August, 1958 


editorial excellence 
Winner of 65 


statewide and national 
journalistic awards 


DITORIAL ¥ 


= 


FIRST 
in advertising gains 


The Post’s five-year 
growth topped both 
evening papers 


FIRST 
in Houston 


Serving the South’s 
largest city since 1885 


FIRST 


in circulation gains 


The Post led the 
other two papers in 
increased circulation 
during the past 


five years x \ 
S 


with the news 

Houstonians get 
their news first in 
Houston’s only 
morning paper— 
The Post 


Chairman of the Board 


Oveta Culp Hobby 
President 


FIRST 


in readership 


The Post is read 
more by both 
men and women, 
according to studies by 
Daniel Starch & Staff 


in volume of news 


The Post delivers 
11.2% more news by 
actual word count 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT 


THE 
HOUSTON POST 
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In Today’s Battle For Men’s Minds.. 
Our Greatest Weapon Is 


Your Dollars Bring Truth and Hope Behind the Iron Curtain 


In a scant few years, the spirit 
of millions of East Europeans 
may be broken by the never- 
ending avalanche of Red lies, 
restrictions and distortions. A 
great hope remains for them 
and for the free world: the 29 


powerful truth transmitters of 


Radio Free Europe. They 
broadcast the news as it really 
happens, destroy Red distor- 


FREEDOM IS 


tions, renew hope that freedom 
will one day return. But free- 
dom is not free. Your dollars 
are needed to help operate 
Radio Free Europe, pay for 
its supplies, announcers, polit- 
ical analysts keep its 
transmitters on the air. Send 
your truth dollars today to 
Crusade for Freedom, care of 
your local Postmaster. 


NOT FREE! 


ee ee 


Your dollars are needed to keep RADIO FREE EUROPE on the air! 


SEND YOUR TRUTH DOLLARS TO 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 


CARE OF LOCAL. POSTMASTER 


| never dreamed it could happen to me 


PLEASE GIVE NOW 


MULTIPLE 
SCLEROSIS 


® RESEARCH 
@® CLINICS 
@®PATIENT AID 


4 


NATIONAL MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS SOCIETY 


TERS 


NEW YORK 10.N % 


have relation to the problem-solving 
sequence of steps: 


1. To find out if something is 
wrong—and the extent to which 
it is wrong. 


To determine why it is wrong. 


To find out the various ways 
by which the situation can be 
corrected. 


To select the dest way of cor- 
recting the situation. 


To determine if the best way ac- 
tually does correct the situation 
(control and re-appraisal). 


Naturally problems do not arise 
solely because “trouble” has popped 
up. Problems arise where opportuni- 
ties are present. In such cases the 
wording of the above five steps can be 
changed. For example, assume that 
a firm has a new product. Then, the 
first step would read, “‘to find out if 
the product has commercial sales op- 
portunities’; step two would read, 
“to find out why it has such oppor- 

’ 


ies, and so on. 


Full Information Best 


If management can specify the step 
into which the project falls and ex- 
plain the prior steps—if any—then 
the researcher is in a much better po- 
sition to help. A marketing manager 
tor a restaurant equipment firm noted 
a substantial sales drop of the com- 
pany’s major appliance in a particular 
sales territory. His reaction or diag- 
nosis was that the fault lay with the 
salesman. The field sales manager 
did not agree and the problem was 
turned over to marketing research to 
find out why sales were down (step 
number 2). The researcher, how- 
ever, was not satisfied with the data 
the marketing manager used to deter- 
mine the problem and, therefore, 
backed up to step 1. True, he did find 
sales off 15% versus the same period 
a year ago, but he also found that 
brand share was off only between 3 
and 4% owing to a substantial drop 
in total industry sales. He also found 
important reasons why the company’s 
share had dropped: dumping of last 
years models by a competitor, in- 
creased personal sales pressure by an- 
other competitor, etc. 

The moral of the above case is that 
the researcher had enough initiative 
to “reach back” in the problem-solv- 
ing sequence and challenge the basic 
assumption by management that an 
important problem existed. How 
much better it would have been had 
the researcher and the two manage- 
ment officials sat down and discussed 
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just where the problem fitted. Re- 
search would have had a much better 
understanding of the total situation 
and very likely could have confined 
its activities solely to step 1. 

The planning and execution of a 
research project: is typically thought 
of as the researchers’ exclusive prov- 
ince. Nothing could be further from 
the truth—at least as far as indus- 
trial marketing research is concerned. 
To point out why this is not true 
let’s detail the major steps in a re- 
search project and see what role, if 
any, management should play. 


Eight Step Approach 


There are some eight steps in a 
project where the data have to be col- 
lected from the field. Actually, it is 
probably a mistake to think about a 
project as being comprised of eight 
separate and distinct steps. A research 
project is not a mechanically con- 
trived sequence of independent steps, 
but rather a number of interrelated, 
frequently overlapping activities. 
They are so interdependent that each 
step depends on each of the others. 
Thus, a “foul-up” in any one will 
render the others useless. However, 
for discussion purposes the step by 
step approach has merit. The eight 


steps are: 


1. Defining the problem. 


2. Specifying the information 


needed to “solve” the problem. 


Determining sources of infor- 
mation. 


Developing the questionnaire. 
Designing the sample. 
Executing the field work. 
Analyzing the data. 
Preparing the report. 


Of course, what might be called a 
Oth step is the actual “‘presentation of 
the report to management.” 


Defining the Problem. This is obvi- 
ously the first step. The problem 
should be set forth in writing for 
transmittal to the research unit. This 
forces management to think through 
the problem and state it in an unam- 
biguous way. It minimizes any pos- 
sible communication failure or dis- 
tortion in its relation with the re- 
search unit. It provides the re- 
searcher(s)—-and there may be sev- 
eral involved on any one project— 
with a starting reference point. 


Specifying Information. This step 
serves the purpose of “‘collapsing’’ the 
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sheet inspection: one of our many quality controls 
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pleasure for your 
business friends 
...for years 


Play safe by choosing a 
Christmas gift you know 
everyone on your Christmas 
list will enjoy—the famous 
Kem Plastic Playing Cards, 
for bridge, poker, canasta, 
gin-rummy. 


Your friends will ‘play safely”’ 
because the crisp beauty of 
Kems is guaranteed — for 
pleasure—for long service 
(they last 5 to 7 years 
usually)—washable. 


Retail 
$7.50 a set 


May we send you samples and prices 


KEM PLASTIC 
PLAYING CARDS, INC. 


595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


CAN YOU USE THIS IDEA 
TO INCREASE SALES FOR 
YOUR PRODUCT? 


This inexpensive Jiffy Cabinet 
meant a great “deal” for Hickory 
Shoe Lace Co., Hickory, N. C. 

It makes them a perfect display- 
merchandiser, holds 500 pair of laces 
dustproof and visible in the “‘see- 
thru” plastic drawers. Sets right up 
and sells on the counter or hangs 
handily on the wall at point-of-sale. 
Hickory introduced the idea in July, 
now they’re selling them by the 
trailerload . . . which means they’re 
moving a lot of laces. 


How About Your Product? 


This model is only one of many 
low-cost stock size Jiffy Cabinets 
available. A wide range of drawer 
combinations and sizes to fit your 
product, and if necessary, a special 
Jiffy is easily produced for you. 

We are the originators and sole 
manufacturers of Jiffy Cabinets. 
Call or write us. We'd like to work 
with you. 

CAMPRO PRODUCTS, Inc., 
3141 ALLIANCE ROAD 
CANTON, OHIO 
Phone Glendale 5-0334 


wverall problem into a workable form. tainly the company’s engineering, greater detail by actually specifying 
\ Midwestern materials handling product, and manufacturing know- the information needed. 
equipment manufacturer had a how would seem to fit it admirably ‘To develop and market a new prod- 
planned program of product and mar- for such diversification. uct line to the construction industry, 
ket diversification. As part of the With these facts in mind top man- management must have information 
program the company recognized that agement set forth this problem to its in these areas: 
the postwar construction boom would researchers: ‘In view of the postwar ‘ 
provide an expanding market for con- construction boom, the great poten- Product development. 
struction equipment. Furthermore, tial for construction equipment, and . Market development. 
he firm felt that its own materials our own basic knowledge and experi- eaat>=? 
indling background gave it a solid ence in materials handling, what must Distribution and marketing de- 
ise from which to enter the con- we do to enter this market?” velopment. 
equipment field because Using this broad statement of the 
is essentially materials- over-all problem, management then 


1 massive scale. Cer- “collapsed” or spelled it out in much 


Advertising and sales promotion 
development. 


And then the company’s manage 
ment reviewed with the research 
people at great length each of these 
required areas of information. For 
example, here are just a few of the 
subjects which management needed 
guidance on as it planned and de- 
veloped its new product lin 


complete analysis of existing 
competitive equipment (design, spe- 
cifications, sizes, types, etc. ). 
= . . 
lll . ... OWNer-users opinions of this 
' 7 ai . ‘ . 
equipment. 
t re t 1, t 2ed 1 > 
.... Tuture proauct need of users 
especially with respect to product fea 
tures and ‘exclusives’ which might be 


incorporated. 


In determining what 
was needed tor a complete market 


analysis, Management cited: 
size of market potential. 


complete analysis of competi- 


Perfect Convention Site — meena tors’ share of specific markets. 
Florida’s Most Complete Resort! = 8 ; .... analysis of primary and sec- 


ondary buving influences. 


survey ot proposed buying in- 
tentions. 


In providing facts and figures for 


management on marketing and distri 
bution practices ind policies, market- 
ing research was asked to explore such 


HOTEL and CLUB 


For business—numerous meeting rooms of every size. accom- 
latir p to 700 ~atre with huge stage and screen: things as: 


la 4 l 4 


oF complete review of competi- 

For fun finest sports ta ilities, loveliest tropic setting. ind tive distribution channels. 
st luxurious accommodations offered anywhere! Sa : aie 
pricing practices and policies. 


27 holes of championship golf right at your door, plus 9-hole 


ite ) putt... and famed Pro Sammy Snead to give you 


warehousing practices. 


iters on your game! A mile-long private ocean beach , 
types of product and sales 
ipic swimming pools, smart cabana club, tennis 


training progr? acessary. 
ind Gulf Stream fishing for the big ones! ee | Ee HECeIees) 


Gourmet meals, five bars. dancing and entertainment From a study of advertising and 
chtly. So r the best convention you've ever sales promotion practices in the indus 
wn. plan it now at Boca Raton! ; Whe : trv, management wanted such in 

: formation as: 


For further information: |. N. Parrish, Convention Manager, Dept.111 


BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB . gn sey , . . . . most eftective media that 


Boca Raton, Florida Stuart L. Moore, President lg reaches pur hasing influenc e. 


National Representatives: ROBERT F. WARNER, INC 


Offices in New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Toronto need for inquiries to pass on 


to distributors. 
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. need for films, sales aids and find it to its advantage to review the a sample of road contractors are to be 
sales presentation material. questionnaire, particularly where tech- interviewed to determine their 
nical information is requested. Again, tudes towards certain makes of 
.... kinds of prod t literature and 


its familiarity with the problem, the struction equipment. Is it import 
Cat ilogues equired, } 


information sought, and the sources, tor management to learn of the atti 
It should be clear that the specify uniquely qualifies it as a “reviewer.” tudes of the small volume contra 

ing of information needed a job in versus the large volume operators? 

nih: anit ake Da tae Sampling. Management must be con- so, sample size will obviously be 

volved. ” ire, this step has to cerned with sample size if only be- fected. Does management wis! 

be discussed with the researcher. but cause ot cost implications. One im- correlate attitudes toward 

management has. in the final analysis, portant size determinant has to do makes of machines by what 

the responsibility of saying, “If we with the number of ‘“‘break-outs” the contractor owns or prefers to 

which will be required. For ex- lease? Again, an affirmative answe 


can get such information, then we Re 
can make a decision.”’ At this point ample, in the case of the Midwestern will up the sample size substantially. 
management and research should at- materials handling company, assume It might be said that such sampling 


tempt to anticipate the findings to 


each information iten It 1s Trequent- 
ly not difficult to set minimal-maxi- 
mal ranges) and determine what 
action, if any, would be taken. Often 


the lack ONE OF THE FIRST 100 MARKETS 


Pees QUAD-CITIES MARKET DATA 


Camsss of lnlemnaiion. We ace aan ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, EAST MOLINE, ILL. AND DAVENPORT, IOWA 


at the point where the best source 


each nformational ite! I ist be 


dicated. Here again management 


can and should help the researcher. UAD ( | | IES 
rr = 
Io be sure, no one expects manage- 


nent to know the where ind why 


e data as well ROCK ISLAND + MOLINE - £. MOLINE + DAVENPORT 


management 


+ 


requently knows what information 


might be obtained from distributors, now the nation’s 


hasing agents, and buving influ 


I plant g . 
gement in ; tion t -Valuate suc h th 
urce \ S treq iently able to spe 
ify just whom to contact. 
We are not suggesting that man 


igement do any more at this stage 
than sit down and discuss sources 
with the researcher. We do say that 
: : 

because of management’s knowledge 


of the industry it can prov de such according to Television Age Magazine 


valuable insight into who migh 


operate and under what conditions. 
If the information needed can be RETAIL SALES are above the national average. 


obtained from secondary sources the . . 
btained from seconda se, one Rock Island, Moline, East Moline are rated as “'pre- 


steps 4-7 can be skipped. Since fre- 
quently we have to go to the field for ferred cities'' by Sales Management magazine for the 
the desired information we will pro- 
ceed to step number three. The suc- 
cessful execution of this step will al- 
so point up whether a single projec 
will suffice or whether a number o 
different projects are needed. 


first 6 months of 1958. You too, can expect above- 
average sales if you BUY WHBF-TV NOW! 


Constructing Data Form (s). It is at COS ee ee wae 


this point that the researcher begins 
to absorb most of the burden. There 
are all types of questionnaire designs 


anging f1 i -directive approac 
ranging from a non-directive ipproach eis tan Steed oe 
to the use of highly structured ques 


tions. Owing to the technical nature 
of questionnaire structure we urge AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 

that management leave this task to or Maurice Corken at WHBF, Rock. Island, Ill. 
the researcher. Still management will 


For Market or Coverage Data Write or Call 
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specifications should be covered under 
ep 3—determination of sources. 
And that’s right, except that it is fre- 
gq iently easier to do this after the sur- 
vey has progressed further and more 


hrough about just 


has been thought t 
how the project will be implemented. 
VL anagement will also have to help 
nswer the question of “how reliable 
ld the findings be?” We will not 
ters here except 
if a_ probability 
is used then the researcher can 
management tolerance limits for 

ain size samples. 
Now, ort course, it 1S not always 


necessary to use complicated and re 


fined sampling technique to get an 
answer to an industrial marketing 
problem. It is frequently possible to 
get meaningful data by asking, for 
example, a relatively few of the bet- 
ter informed engineers. Or you may 
only be interested in learning about 
the attitudes of those 20 big cus- 
tomers who account for 75% of your 
When purposive sampling is 
used—i.e., when the sampling units 
are selected by judgment—manage- 
ment can and should play a part in 
the selection process. 


sales. 


Field Work. This work usually re- 


quires the hiring of interviewers. This 


MAERICAN 


delivered to youexclusively by ASOTELZ 


Many fringe publications (hotel, tourist court, resort, etc.) nibble at the edge 
of this vast $2 billion motel-motor hotel market, but only AMERICAN MOTEL 
goes straight to the center, and delivers the necessary “buying power”. 


Over 58,000 motels, but like all markets there is both wheat and chaff. 
AMERICAN MOTEL’S exclusive “BUYING POWER AUDIT” to be issued this 
December, and every six months thereafter will do the separating for you. 
It will peg buying power both by individual subscriber and total circulation 
to give sales managers an exact measure of sales potential — not a projection 


or a guess, but an audited report. 


Complete market and media data is now available upon request. Remember, 
what was true of this market five years ago or even last year is not necessarily 
going to be true next year. Rapid market growth has meant rapid market 


changes. To plan ahead, know ahead! 


%& New 1959 “MOTEL MARKET AND SALES ANALYSIS” outlining current market trends 
as they will affect sales and advertising programs. 


New Motel DISTRIBUTION STUDY showing sources of supply for 42 products broken 


down by motel size and location. 


New motel CONSTRUCTION STUDY showing who makes the purchasing and planning 


decisions for new construction. 


New 1959 “EDITORIAL FORECAST” — ready now so advertisers will not have to 


plan sight unseen 


New, READEX REPORTS to help advertisers evaluate copy slants for this new and 


distinctive market. 


Advertisers have placed more pages of motel advertising in AMERICAN 
MOTEL than any other market or fringe publication, because they know if 
a motel operator has buying power, he reads... 


Patterson Publishing Co. 


@ 5C South Wabash Ave. 


@ Chicago 3, Ill. 


step is an important source of error— 
perhaps, according to many survey ex- 
perts, the biggest source. Interview- 
ers can bias the findings in countless 
ways including the way they ask 
questions, their perception of the re- 
spondent, their expectations, record- 
ing, cheating, etc. 

Field work includes the selection, 
training, control, and evaluation of 
interviewers. If the subject under in- 
vestigation is at all technical and/or 
if the respondents are technically ori- 
ented, then management can provide 
real assistance in the training work. 
They should, for example, be able to 
anticipate cooperation problems and 
semantic difficulties, especially with 
respect to specific industry “jargon or 
vernacular.” 


Analyzing Data. Next, the forms 
need to be edited to make certain that 
instructions were followed, that all 
questions were asked, and that the 
data are consistent and “logical” with- 
in each questionnaire. The data 
must be prepared for tabulation. The 
data are then tabulated for analysis. 
The types of information specified in 
step 2 literally predetermine the 
analysis function. Thus, while this 
step is the exclusive domain of the re- 
searcher the efficiency of his analysis 
depends upon how well management 
and research have teamed together in 
the preceding steps. 


Preparing Research. ‘The report rep- 
resents the end product of all prior 
The type of report will vary 
a great deal depending on the nature 
of the project and the audience for 
which it is prepared. In any event 
management has the responsibility of 
stipulating, in general terms, the re- 
search report format. If management 
wants considerable descriptive mate- 
rial (including the research method- 
details) as contrasted to a 
simple presentation of conclusions, 
then it should so specify. Too fre- 
quently the researcher spends count- 
less hours in drawing up a compre- 
hensive report, only to find manage- 
ment displeased with his ‘‘academic”’ 
attempt. 

And one last recommendation. 
Certainly it is marketing manage- 
ment’s absolute responsibliity to give 
the research department as much time 
as it requires to present and explain 
its studies and reports. Time should 
be set aside to discuss in person the 
findings, conclusions and recommen- 
dations of reports. It is remarkable 
how many studies get only a cursory 
skimming by top executives. This is 
often ‘research money down the 
drain.” @ 
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A NEW SERVICE 

Shown here is just one 
phase of STRAIGHT- 
LINE Advertising. Lo- 


cal coupon returns stim- 


netne, p 
onus y, 
5€ For 


ulate reader response 

. enable you to 
SPEED sales 
up. You can have ad 


follow- 


coupons returned to 
your Michigan sales of- 
fices without extra me- 
chanical cost. Because 

of our gravure printing, 

there’s no bother about 

plate patches. (THIS is N costs 
more fully illustrated in ne aoe \ “s 
the booklet offered be- 


low — along with other 


& 


+ eneed your sales follow-uf 
der better ser ye" pe esoonesoncoooooeoe® 
return to give the coder enosccsooooees® 
eeee 
etaseeere® 


localized selling tech- 


niques.) 


Use STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising 
to Sell More 


STRAIGHT-LINE EDITING sets the stage for 
STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising. MICHIGAN 
FARMER readers depend on “localized” infor- 
mation in the editorial columns. Twice each 
month, they count on timely and fresh report- 
ing on practices best suited to Michigan agri- 
culture. They’ll spark to a “localized” touch 
in your ads. 


STRAIGHT-LINE COVERAGE provides the di- 
rect channel to an active market. In the MIcH- 
IGAN FARMER, your advertising gets preferred 
attention in 9 out of 10 Michigan farm homes. 
Their income is big and steady — year round. 
Michigan is a top-third state in farm income. 


Let us add any or all of these “‘selling 
plusses” to your advertising: 


Plus No. 1 — Local Field Reports by 
our able staff members. 

Plus No. 2—Local Action Photos 
and Testimonials. 

Plus No. 3— Local Prices, Terms, 
Down Payments. 

Plus No. 4— Local Sources of 
Supply. 

Plus No. 5-—— Local Coupon 
Addresses. 

Plus No. 6—Production Savings with 
Gravure Printing — an average of 
50 percent according to leading 
agency executives. 

Plus No. 7—— Full-Color Advertising 
at Great Savings — direct from 
your 4-color art or transparencies. 


Send for this booklet —=«@ full story on '‘STRAIGHT-LINE Adver- 
tising."’ Shows how we can help aim your advertising straight to the 
point of sale——in a prosperous, profitable, able-to-pay farm market! 


Michigan Farmer 


East Lansing, Michigan 


STRAIGHT-LINE Advertising Service available also in THE OHIO FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
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Sweeping 
new coverage 


reaching 


68% of Georgia population—2,868,000 people 


(2/3 of a million increase) 


, ) 
—in 117 Counties 
\ (a 43 County increase) 


10% of Georgia income—$3,733,849,000 
ee ae 10% of Georgia retail sales—$2,681,646,000 


? delivering the greatest possible 
returns—anywhere anytime! 
‘ The revolutionary new WLW-A Tower 
“fy - > has changed the entire television | 
Atlanta, in Georgia, in the whole 
the first ‘‘traveling wave’’ tt 
of its kind east of the Mississippi 
Pr, | second in the whole Country! 
yy \ With this tremendous new we 
4 WLW-A will now reach over Ge 
the star ABC programs for the g 
tainment lineup, widest coverage 
TV picture ever! 
So get your products on WLW-A... NOW! 
Call the WLW TV Representative ir 
You'll be glad you did! 


14 Tan wiw G 


channel 11 Atlanta 


one of the 6 famous WLW stations 


= ee Oe ek 
4 


va 


Sales Offices: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland 

Sales Representatives: NBC Spot Sales—Detroit « Tracy Moore & Ass 

Los Angeles, San Francisco « Bomar Lowrance & Associates, In Atlanta, 
Dallas... Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, a division \Mveo 
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Catalog of Sources for 


Because so many inquiries come to the Sales Management editors, asking for 
sources of motion pictures, slidefilms and records which deal with techniques 


How to Talk Business to Win 
16mm 30-min, black-and-white sound motion picture, 
featuring Millard Bennett. 
How to approach a new account, get in to see your 
man... how to develop four basic skills needed for 
success in selling: knowledge, experience, ingenuity, 
initiative. 
Price, $195. 
Write to: United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N.Y. 


Your Attitude Is Showing 


35mm black-and-white slidefilm, with sound, dual non- 
automatic and automatic advance versions. 47 frames. 
Discusses attitudes and demonstrates value of good 
ones in dealing with others. 

Price for filmstrip, $79.50, with meeting leader's guide, 
set of attitude cards, supervisor's guide with planned 
periodic follow-up. 

Write to: United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N.Y. 


The Bright Promise 

of the American Farm Market 
16mm 12-min. color sound motion picture. Semi- 
animation. Produced by Transfilm in 1957 for Fortune 
Magazine Films. 
Title is self-explanatory. 
Price, $275 (on three-year license). Limited number 
of prints available for previewing and one-time man- 
agement showings on free loan. 
Write to: Fortune Films, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y. 


The Jack Lacy Hot-Button 

Salesmanship Program 
Five 4-color 35mm stripfilms, each with 135 to 175 
frames and running from 22 to 25 min. Five 16" 
2-sided recordings. Furnished with training manual, 
sets of "Sales Push-Up" booklets and quizzes. 
Cartoon treatment of Creative Selling, The Approach, 
The Demonstration, The Close, and Objections. 
Price, $300. 
Write to: Sales Film Library, Sales Executives Club 
of N.Y., Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, N.Y. 


Selling Is Mental Series 
Six 15-min. 35mm color stripfilms with sound on 16- 
inch standard records. 
Film titles: The Power of Mental Attitude in Selling, 
Selling the End Result First, Turning a Deaf Ear to 
Sales Resistance, Developing the Right Attitude To- 
ward Price, Closing the Sale, Developing the Right 
Attitude on a Call-Back. 
Price, any single subject, $60. Complete programs 
{all six subjects), prices range from $225 to $300, 
according to numbers of sets bought. 
Write to: Better Selling Bureau, 6108 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


The Changing American Market 
16mm 20-min. color sound motion picture. Semi- 
animation. Produced by Transfilm in 1954 for Fortune 
Magazine Films. 
Based on editorial series in Fortune, this marketing 
film reviews economic trends, outlines revolution in 
incomes which is reshaping the market, highlights 
mass migration to Suburbia, examines major ways 
Americans spend their money. 
Price, $300. Limited number of prints available on 
loan for previewing and one-time use. 
Write to: Fortune Films, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 


A Textbook of Salesmanship 


A series of four |6mm, black-and-white sound motion pictures and 
four 35mm filmstrips, correlated with Russell and Beach, "A Textbook 


Prospecting 
Points out that a good salesman has developed a 
definite system of continuously adding to and main- 
taining his prospect list. Answers such questions as: 
What is a good system of prospecting? 10 min, $60. 


Preapproach 
Emphasizes the importance of knowing in advance all 
the pertinent facts regarding a prospect. Example: 
Ted Sanders, successful salesman of industrial lubri- 
cants, is interviewed on his preapproach methods. He 
explains that this takes the biggest part of his time 
in most of his sales work. |! min. $60. 


Purchase price of entire series, including filmstrips: $250. Filmstrips 
separately, $4 each. Write to: Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Also available on rental, 


of Salesmanship," emphasizing four vital areas of the selling opera- 
tion, produced by McGraw-Hill Text-Films, 1953. 


Approach 


Prospects aren't exactly like untamed lions, states this 
film, but they have the same basically instinctive 
distrusts and fears, the same barriers of resistance to 


anything or anyone new or strange; and the salesman, 
like the lion tamer, has to gain his prospect's interest 
and confidence. |! min. $60. 


Making That Sale 
Illustrates an effective closing of difficult sale. Sales- 
man reviews in his own words his approach and 
describes demonstration that resulted in a sale, illus- 
trating basic selling principles. 17 min. $85. 


individually, at prices ranging from $3.50 to $5 per film. Write to: 
Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17; Audio-Visual 
Center, City College, 17 Lexington Ave., New York 10. 
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Sales Films and Records 


of salesmanship, we present here a selected list of such training aids. Please 
send all inquiries direct to sources indicated — not to Sales Management. 


The Inner Man Steps Out The Communications Casebook 


16mm 34-min. black-and-white motion picture pro- 
duced for General Electric. Discussion guide also 
furnished. 

Stimulates thinking about and discussion of human re- 
lations problems. Helps supervisors to recognize the 
inner needs of others. 

Price, $89. 

Write to: Henry Strauss & Co., Inc., 31 W. 53rd St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


16mm film of four sequences adapted from The /nner 
Man Steps Out, produced by Henry Strauss & Co. 
for General Electric. Kit includes trainer's guide. 
Sequence titles: Case of the Tuned-Out Mind, Case 
of the Wrong Wave-Length, Case of the Chain Re- 
action, Case of the Silent Yell. 

Price, $75. 

Write to: Henry Strauss & Co., Inc., 31 W. 53rd St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Selling America 


21-min. black-and-white sound film, produced by The 
Jam Handy Organization. 

Benjamin Franklin's precepts applied to selling per- 
sonalities, ideas and merchandise in today's selling 
situations 

Price per print, $85. Rental (which can be applied to 
purchase within 30 days), $18 first day, $14 the 
second, $7 each day thereafter. 

Write to: The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


The Face in the Mirror 
28-min. black-and-white sound film produced by The 
Jam Handy Organization. 
Presents good and bad selling, so salesman can see 
himself at best and worst, A typical salesman gets 
series of lessons that give him food for thought, and 
start him toward constructive self-analysis, 
Price, $122.50 per print. Rental: $25 first day, $15 
second day, $10 a day thereafter. 
Write to: The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Aggressive Selling Series 


Eight 35mm 15-min. black-and-white sound slidefilms, 
produced by Frederick K. Rocket Co. 

Titles: Creative Selling; Are Prospects Different?; At- 
titude That Gets Business; By-passing Sales Resistance; 
Close Isn't Closed; Human Relations in Selling; Pride 
in Price; What Do You Sell? Leader's Manual and 
follow-up material included. 

Individual film, any subject, $60. All 8 subjects, | to 4 
sets, net, each $320, with sliding scale ranging to 
$240 for sets of 100 or more, 25% off. 

Write to: Better Selling Bureau, 6108 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Why Sales Managers Go Nuts 
16mm 10-min. black-and-white sound motion picture. 
To be released by Dartnell Corp., about Nov. 30, 1958. 
Tongue-in-cheek treatment of that sensitive problem, 
the expense account. Can be used as effective meeting 
tool as program-starter or break between sessions. 
Also suited for use at luncheon meetings or other 
events where salesmen's wives or executive personnel 
are present. 
Price, $85. Rental, 50c per person; $25 minimum each 
showing. 
Write to: Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


Borden and Busse Sales Training 
Series of four films featuring principles of Richard C. Borden and Alvin C, Busse, 
nationally known sales consultants, lecturers and authors: |6mm 30-min. black-and- 
white sound motion pictures, produced by Dartnell Corp., 1954-1957. 


Closing the Sale. 


Presents five closing techniques used by selling 
champions; shows how to make the prospect ‘feel 
the fire'"—yawn preventers; how to find the “key 
issue’ during an interview; how to "button up" sales 
with customer benefits; how to "push and pull" the 
sale without high pressure; how to ask for the order 
with fear-free frankness. 


Presenting Your Sales Case Convincingly. 


Shows five simple but effective techniques for making 
a sales presentation convincing. 


Overcoming Objections. 
Demonstrates six techniques selling champions use to 
deflate objections. Useful for training dealer or dis- 
tributor salesmen as well as those of company. 


Opening the Sale. 
Presenting five techniques for opening physical doors 
that bar salesman's way to buyer or opening mental 
gates to buyer's mind. Useful in making cold canvass 
calls more effective. 


Price of each series, $250, except Opening the Sale, which is $290. 
Rental of each, $1 per person, $40 minimum each showing. Write to: 
Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. Or Sales Film 
Library, Sales Executives Club of N. Y., Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Films You May Buy or Rent 


Advanced Selling Keys to Human Relations in Selling Series 


16mm color film, 45-min., providing 3 15-min. refresher 
courses in fundamentals of creative and competitive 
salesmanship. 

Among subjects covered: 4 Ways to Organize Ap- 
proaches That Gain Immediate Attention, 3 Rules That 
Build Demonstrations That Sell, Five Ways to Make 
Closes Click, How to Apply Acceptable Selling 
Pressure, 4 Magic Closing Words. 

Rental only, $! per person, $40 minimum. 

Write to: Sales Film Library, Sales Executives Club of 
N.Y., Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, N.Y. 


Kit of five 35mm sound slidefilms in color. Running 
time of each, approx. 15 min. Accompanying records 
for sound may be played on automatic or conven- 
tional projectors, Also furnished, meeting guide and 
review books for each meeting. 

Film titles: The Master Key of Empathy, The Key of 
Recognition, The Key of Consideration, The Key of 
Communication, The Key of Security. 

Price, $250 for complete set. 

Write to: Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


Selling America Series 


Five black-and-white sound slidefilms, approx, 10 min. 
each. Amplification of material in motion picture of 
same name, based on Benjamin Franklin's philosophy. 
Individual titles: Getting Them Talking, Being Agree- 
able, Getting Together, Keeping Your Neck In, Tell- 
ing the Whole Story. Each demonstrates a Franklin 
sales principle as it applies to today’s competitive 
market. 

Price, $137.50 for the series. Combination price for 
the series and the motion picture with same title 
(See above), $192.50. May be rented also. 

Write to: The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


The Salesman 


16mm 9-min. black-and-white sound motion picture. 
Originally produced by Information Productions for 
sales meetings of Fortune, Life and Time staffs, and 
later adapted for general use. 

Humorous treatment of sales meeting, of reactions of 
The Salesman to a typical, cliché-ridden conventional 
sales harangue. Some companies have bought prints 
for training use, as “horrible example" of how to bore 
an audience to death. 

Price, $200. Limited number available for previewing 
and one-time use. 

Write to: Fortune Films, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y. 


The Power of Enthusiasm in Selling 
16mm 30-min. black-and-white sound motion picture. 


Prepared as follow-up to How to Sell Quality, it fea- 


tures Hugh Beaumont. May be used as sequel or in- 


dependently. Produced by Dartnell Corp., 1956. 
Deft handling of all-important subject of enthusiasm in 
selling, but without “corn. Demonstrates that sin- 
cere enthusiasm is based on knowledge and salesman 
possessing it has an edge over competitors. 

Price, $290. Rental, $1 per person, $40 minimum each 
showing. 

Write to: Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. Or Sales Film Library, Sales Executives 
Club of N.Y., Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, N.Y. 


How to Sell Quality 


16mm 30-min. black-and-white sound motion picture. 
Features Hugh Beaumont. Produced by Dartnell Corp., 
1955. 

Helps salesmen rid themselves of bugaboo—fear of 
price competition. Shows how quality features, includ- 
ing price, can be a strong selling asse+, Demonstrates 
four time-tested techniques for selling quality, based 
on simple arithmetic. 

Price, $250. Rental, $1 per person, $40 minimum each 
showing. 

Write to: Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. Or Sales Film Library, Sales Execu- 
tives Club of N.Y., Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, N.Y. 


Records You May Buy 


The Conference Road to Sales 


12-in., long-playing 30-min. record produced by Porter Henry & Co., accompanied 
by illustrated 16-page booklet telling how to use record, outlining its highlights 
and listing topics for conference-type sales meetings at various training levels. 


Covers such points as when to use conference sales meeting, what is expected of a 


discussion leader, advance preparations, pinpointing objectives, handling arguers 


and other problem conferees, ending the meeting. 


Price, $15 per record in lots of | to 19, with sliding scale down to $8 per record in 


lots of 100 or more. 
Write to: Porter Henry & C:., Inc., 


Positive Thinking for Salesmen 


Long-playing 45-min. record by Robert E. Taylor, 
sales consultant. Implants ideas of self-confidence, 
belief in product and company; overcomes fear and 
heightens salesmen's success drive. 

Price, $9.50 per record, with quantity discounts. 
Write to: Research & Training Corp., 331 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Strangest Secret 


10-in., long-playing 33.3 RPM 25-min. record. Moti- 
vates salesmen to want to sell and prospects to want 
to buy. 

Price, $4.95 per record; $3 each in dozen lot ship- 
ments. 

Write to: Kirk-Knox Corp., 8 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Films You May Buy or Rent (cont.) 


This Way Please 


16mm 23-min. black-and-white sound motion picture 
produced by Remington Arms in 1937. 

Correct presentation of sales talk. Demonstrates ad- 
vantages of proper preparation on the part of the 
salesman and shows the value of getting the dealer 
to determine the merits of the product by himself. 
Rental only, $1.50. 

Write to: Audio-Visual Center, City College, 17 
Lexington Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


It's Good Business 
16mm 35-min. black-and-white sound motion picture 
produced by Bates Mfg. Co., 1948. 
Shows why purchasing agents prefer to deal with 
salesmen who put themselves in the buyer's place, 
who have product knowledge and can offer them 
valuable new ideas. 
Rental only, $2.75. 
Write to: Audio-Visual Center, City College, 17 
Lexington Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Opportunities Unlimited 


16mm 18-min. color, sound film, produced by Trans- 
film, 1956, for Fortune Magazine. First half in semi- 
animation, second half live action. Available with two 
script versions—one from consumer goods manufac- 
turer's point of view, the other from industrial point 
of view. Visuals the same for each. 

A good opener for sales and marketing meetings, 
this film calls attention to fact that twice in recent 
years—for first time in business history—when a gen- 
eral sales slump occurred in U.S., advertising was not 
generally cut, but was increased, and successfully 
boosted sales. This Total Marketing” concept is new 
trend in U.S. business. Challenging markets include 
rewiring of American homes, road-building programs, 
urban redevelopment, etc. 

Price, $300. Limited number of prints available on 
loan for previewing and one-time use, 

Write to: Fortune Films, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N.Y. 


Industry's Decisive Decade 
16mm _ 15-min. color sound motion picture. Semi- 
animation. Produced by Transfilm in 1957 for Fortune 
Magazine Films. 
10-year outlook for sales of industrial goods and 
services . . . examining, at management level, those 
changes taking place in U.S, economy which affect 
the industrial marketplace. Gives insight into oppor- 
tunities that lie ahead. Points out today's inter- 
dependence between the consumer market, consumer 
goods manufacturers, and the suppliers of industrial 
goods and services. 
Price, $275 (on three-year license). Limited number 
of prints available for previewing and one-time man- 
agement showings on free loan. 
Write to: Fortune Films, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. 


Stars of Selling Series 


Series of six black-and-white |6émm sound motion pictures produced by The Jam 


Handy Organization, featuring 14 star salesmen and sales executives who contribute 


the "cream of their experience.’ Introductions and commentaries by Arthur H. 


(Red) Motley. 


Using Objections, Showing and Proving, Getting 
the Decision, Making Buyers Work for You. 


Approx. 30 min. Alfred C. Fuller, chairman of the 
board and "first salesman and founder,” Fuller Brush 
Co., discusses use of objections. Byron Nichols, gen- 
eral manager, Group Marketing, Chrysler Corp., 
demonstrates “showing and proving." Philip M. Tal- 
bott, sr. vice-president, Woodward & Lothrop, and 
past president, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, discusses 
inducing customer to decide. Harry Abram, Chevrolet 
salesman (more than 600 cars a year), tells how one 
customer brings another. 


Salesman's Importance, with Point of Closing, Use 
of Time, and How Buyers Think. 


Approx. 30 min. Vice-President Nixon opens; H. Bruce 
Palmer, president, Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., 
describes his method of closing sales. Herman C. 
Nolen, president, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., discusses 
making best use of time. Judson S. Sayre, President, 
Norge Div., Borg-Warner Corp., tells how buyers 
think 


Handling Yourself Effectively. 
Approx. 20 min. Alan Bunce, screen and TV star, 
spends a day as wholesale salesman looking in on 
master salesmen of the retail trade. 


Getting Yourself “Hot,” Getting Yourself Ready, 
Sticking to It, Helping Them Purchase. 
Approx. 30 min. Points covered by Joseph Kolodny, 
managing director, Natl. Assn. of Tobacco Distribu- 
tors; Mrs. Brownie Wise, vice-president, Tupperwear 
Home Parties; John M. Fox, president, Minute Maid 
Corp.; Mrs. Rita Breihut, Gimbel Brothers. 


Your Personal Relations in Selling. 
Approx. 20 min. Guy Sorel, screen and TV star, shows 
how effective selling principles are based on funda- 
mentals of man-to-man relationships. 


Importance of Selling, Getting In, Being a Pro, 
Buying Appeals. 
Approx. 30 min. Points covered by Sinclair Weeks, 
Secretary of Commerce; Wade McCargo, president, 
McCargo & Baldwin Stores; R. S. Wilson, exec. vice- 
president, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; and John M. 
Wilson, vice-president, Natl. Cash Register Co. 


Each film in series, $290; extra prints, $145 each. 
Write to: The Jam Handy Organization, 282! East Grand Bivd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
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Films You May Buy or Rent (cont.) 


The Visual Road to Sales 


15-min. color sound slidefilm produced by Porter 
Henry & Co. Sound disc has one side for automatic 
projectors, one side for manual projectors. 
Motivates and trains salesmen in effective use of 
visuals. With accompanying program materials, forms 
basis for two-hour meeting. 

Film only, $75. Complete package (meeting guide, 
10 take-home booklets, reminder cards, fibreboard 
shipping case), $100. Rental, one week, $15, 

Write to: Porter Henry & Co., 342 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y, 


The Things People Want 


20-min. black-and-white sound film, produced by The 
Jam Handy Organization. 

Demonstrates importance of knowing product, creat- 
ing the desire to own, getting the decision to buy, 
and making delivery. Visualizes the six great interests 
of buyers. 

Price, $125 per print. Rental (which can be applied 
to purchase within 30 days), $21 for one day, $16 for 
second day, $9 a day thereafter. 

Write to: The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


Solid Gold Hours 


16mm 30-min. sound motion picture, full color. Fea- 
tures Monty Woolley and Geraldine Brooks. Produced 
by Dartnell Corp., 1958. 

Suggests ways salesmen can improve use of time, 
how they can secure more time for face-to-face selling 
of prospects—the real “solid gold hours.” 

Price, $335. Rental, $1 per person, $60 minimum each 
showing. $40 minimum for black-and-white print. 
Write to: Dartnell Corp., 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. Or Sales Film Library, Sales Executives 
Club of N.Y., Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, N.Y. 


All | Need Is a Conference 


16mm 28-min. black-and-white motion picture, with 
trainer's guide and primer on meetings. 

Dramatizes techniques for making meetings more pro- 
ductive: focussing interest on the problem, keeping 
discussion on the track, smoothing over personal con- 
flicts, encouraging contributions from those in attend- 
ance, translating members’ ideas into practical solu- 
tions. 

Price, $165. 

Write to: Henry Strauss & Co., Inc., 31 W. 53rd St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Tele-Manage—1958 


témm_ black-and-white 90-min. film. New scientific 
concepts in decision making, with 10 of country's 
top executives presenting 8 vital management subjects. 
Topics covered include: The Decision Compiex—Do 
you pass the buck? . . . Your D.0.—Audience partici- 
pation in a confidential “Decision Quotient” skill 
scoring session . . . Communications (with audience 
participation) . . . How to Implement Decisions, Skill- 
scoring sheets supplied to viewers for take-home 
summaries of their decisions compared with those 
of experts. 

Rental only, $125 per day for groups of 50 or less; 
$150 for groups of more than 50. 

Write to: Sales Film Library, Sales Executives Club 
of N.Y., Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17, N.Y. 


Step-Up Sales Plan Series 


Seven 35mm black-and-white sound slidefilms pro- 
duced by George Brosch, 1947. 

Titles: Filling in the Dotted Line, 14 min.; Let Me 
Live, 15 min.; Making Your Story Stick, 15 min.; 
Over the Hurdles, 15 min.; Show ‘Em and Sell ‘Em, 15 
min.; Those First Few Minutes, 13 min.; Up Pops the 
Devil, 15 min. Demonstrates why salesman must have 
knowledge of buying motives that apply to what he 
is selling. The most common motives are listed and 
salesmen are shown using their knowledge of them to 
increase sales. 

Rental only: complete series, $18; individual films, 
$2.75. 

Write to: Audio-Visual Center, City College, 17 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


How to Up Sales by 
Better Sales Supervision 


16mm 30-min, black-and-white sound motion picture, 
produced by Borden and Busse, 1957. 

Shows sales executives how to apply basic techniques 
of leadership that can turn an average salesman into 
a topnotch producer. 

Price for film, $295, with leader's meeting guide and 
ten individual supervisors’ work kits. 

Write to: United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N.Y. Or Sales Film Library, Sales Execu- 
tives Club of New York, Hotel Roosevelt, New York. 


The Bettger Story 


16mm 30-min. black-and-white sound motion picture 
based on Frank Betiger's best-selling book, ‘How | 
Raised Myself from Failure to Success in Selling.” 
Playing himself, Bettger tells how he failed as a big- 
league ball player and considered himself a failure 
at 29; then demonstrates his 13-point formula for suc- 
cess in selling, based on Benjamin Franklin's auto- 
biography; shows how he was able to retire at 40. 
Price, $250. Rental, $1 per person, minimum $40 each 
showing. 


Write to: Dartnell Corp., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Examining the Will to Work 


14-min. sound slidefilm, in color, produced by Henry 
Strauss & Co. for the Esso Standard Oil Co. 
Provides practical human relations knowledge for 
supervisors and helps them develop attitudes needed 
in leadership. Price, $75. Write to: Henry Strauss & 
Co., Inc., 31 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N.Y. 


How to Develop Dynamic Power 


16mm 30-min. black-and-white sound motion picture, 
produced by Vision, Inc. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale demonstrates positive meth- 
ods of cultivating job personality skills. 

Price, $195. Write to: United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y. 
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A thriller-diller from WJ I 


“WJIRT, of course, 


Ponsonby!”’ 


““T give up, chief. What do Flint, 
Lansing, Saginaw and Bay City 


have in common?”’ 


Saturation TV coverage of rich mid- the air in October, WJRT’s the only tele- 
Michigan. At last you’ve got it, through vision station that will reach and sell Flint, 


Flint’s WJRT—and from the inside, com- Lansing, Saginaw and Bay City, with a 
plete with ABC primary affiliation. On Grade ‘‘A”’ or better signal. 


WIRT 


Represented by HARRINGTON, RIGHTER & PARSONS, INC. 


New York e Chicago « Detroit « Boston « San Francisco « Atlanta 
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Films You May Borrow 


Career Calling 


27-min. 16mm _ black-and-white sound film produced for Chevrolet by The Jam 
Handy Organization. 

Encourages young people to consider marketing as a career. Discusses opportunities, 
potentials; counteracts unfavorable impressions of sales work. Pros and cons stated 
by young people on college campuses and by salesmen who have found sales work 
satisfying. 

Among those featured are John Daly; Felix W. Coste, vice-president and director of 
marketing, The Coca-Cola Co.; Stanley C. Hope, president, Esso Standard Oil Co. 
Available on loan. Write to: The Jam Handy Organization, 282! E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit 11, Mich. 


16mm Films Available on Free Loan from Modern Talking Picture Service 
The Care and Handling of Buyers All | Can Do 


45-min. sound motion picture dramatizing tips on 23-min. motion picture demonstrating the five basic 


success in selling, based on nationwide survey. steps of good salesmanship in a way to help sales- 
Sponsor, Republic Steel Corp. 


men in any field. Sponsor, Cooper's Inc., Kenosha, 


: . Wis. 
A Little Time for Henry 


|7-min. sound motion picture dealing with salesman's Sales Promotion or Shaping Thoughts 
management of his time. Sponsor, Republic Steel 18-min. color sound film on modern sales techniques. 
Corp. Available on free loan frorn: Seagram Distillers Co., 


. 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Att.: Kent Tagge. 
Of Time and Salesmen 


35-min. sound motion picture showing salesmen how to Behind Each Sale 
plan working day, to get most effective use of hours 32-min. sound motion picture sponsored by Sears, Roe- 
and minutes spent in customer calls. Sponsor, Dun & buck & Co., showing how modern retail sales and 


Bradstreet. merchandising strategy is handled. 


For information on obtaining the foregoing pictures on free loan, write to: 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 E. 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. 


ye? Soll your Customer, 


EVERY DAY ° 


Place one of these completely new Nascon 
Week-At-A-Glance Business and Professional 
Appointment Books on the desk of each of 
your customers. With your Company’s name 
or trademark reproduced on the cover, and 
special pages containing your sales messages 
bound into the book, customers and clients 
will be favorably impressed with your Com- 
pany, its products and services, every day. 


The larger page size of this new style book 
will provide a full (six day) week of ap- 
pointments from 8 A.M. through 10:30 P.M. 
An important extra is the inclusion of the 
full month of January of the following year 
for recording future appointments before 
the new year’s book is obtained. 


“eee ee eee. 
eee ee 


You can sell your customers every day with 
. = i iali Week At-A-Glance. 
Specialty Division NASCON PRODUCTS this specialized Nascon 
P (Manufactured by Eaton Paper Corp.) Send for details and catalog now! 


DEPT. 1A, 475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


RE A LR TS eee ES DE ALI EASE AT STC ET TT Na LIS 
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TRUCK 
SIGNS 


WATERPROOF—EXTRA WHITE 
NO HARMFUL SHRINKAGE 


TRUCK SIGNS, BUMPER STRIPS. 
TAXICAB DECORATIONS 


APPROVED 


by Advertisers and Dealers 
for Long-Lasting 


OUTDOOR DISPLAYS 


GAS PUMP STICKERS, WALL POSTERS, 


PRODUCT NAMEPLATES, AUTOMOBILE 
OEALER SIGNS 


EMBLEMS, INSTRUCTION LABELS 


VINYL-STIK 


VINYL PLASTIC 


these VINYL-STIK “EXTRAS Aes the MODERN MATERIAL 


on all your OUTDOOR DISPLAYS for outdoor signs—combining the peel-and-press 
convenience of Kleen-Stik with the rugged durability 


of vinyl plastic! Made of tough, flexible Firestone 
“‘Velon’’, backed with extra-strong Kleen-Stik 


* EXTRA-WHITE for sharp visibility adhesive that sticks tighter and longer on practically 
any surface. When your merchandising plans call 


* ECONOMICAL and easy to print ee! 
for outdoor signs, call for Kleen-Stik VINYL-STIK! 


* NO SHRINKAGE or expansion on 
location 


* IMPERVIOUS to water, sun, heat, 
most oils, grease, salt, acids 


2 §e LEE R= “9 TEM erooucs, inc 


KLEEN-STIK will be glad to send samples, ideas and com- Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 

plete information on VINYL-STIK direct to you— or to your 7300 WEST WILSON AVE. ® CHICAGO 31, ILLINOIS 

Printer, Lithographer, or Silk Screen Printer. WRITE TODAY! Plants in Chicago, Newark, Los Angeles, and Toronto, Canada. 
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always support these projects enthusiastically, and do a 
great deal to generate local interest 
“Dealers recognize the value of the prestige type pro- 
gram. They also recognize the need for assuring large 
audiences for special presentations and promotion. 
“Of course, the basic foundation of Oldsmobile’s tele- 
vision advertising is the steady every-week continuity of 
Patti Page show. In the highly-competitive automo- 
ive market you must talk to prospective customers as 
ften as possible. The specials function, as the name im- 
cial way for special advertising purposes, to 
provide ‘ial presentations of new models and to give 
special e ere isis to new sales campaigns. 
“From our point of view, this combination of steady 
continuity in a weekly show plus the strategically placed 
‘blockbusters’ does the best job for Oldsmobile and its 


dealer 


One-Shot Shows Boost 
Rexall One-Cent Sales 


The critics don’t count, so long as the customers care. 
On October 13, 1957, Rexall Drug Co., Los Angeles, 
sponsored ‘‘Pinocchio,” a one-shot special on NBC-TV to 
support its semi-annual one-cent sale. The show, which 
red Mickey Rooney and Walter Slezak, and cost 
$350,000, was not well received by the critics. 


REXALL “SPECIAL” SEEKERS get the word from two 
sides—-Sunday evening telecasts coordinated with Sunday 
supplement ads. Rexall’s one-cent sales register gain. 
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They found the timing of the commercials especially 
distasteful. 

Last April 27 Rexall made another big push for 
pennies with “Hansel and Gretel,” starring Red Buttons 
on NBC. 
reviewers’ praise. 

But Rexall’s first two network TV ventures obviously 


Again the company was far from flooded by 


paid off in sales. 
Last Sunday (October 12), 
Robinson,” 


Rexall sponsored another 
starring Walter 
Pidgeon. It too was the big-smash announcement for a 


special, ‘Swiss Family 
six-day one-cent sale. 

A spokesman at Rexall advertising agency, BBDO, 
says: “The nature of the one-cent sale had a lot to do 
with Rexall going into TV specials. You’ve got a one-shot 
show for a one-shot sale.” 

And Rexall wants to get as many people into the stores 
as possible. Rexall print ads invite readers to tune in on 
the special. Weeks before “ “Hansel and 
Gretel” were aired, comic books based on the stories, 
plotted by the special writers, were distributed to young- 


sters through drug stores and local NBC afhliates. 


Pinocchio” and 


Rexall gets utmost milage from one-cent sale advertis- 
ing. TV commercials show reprints of Sunday supple 
ments which carry one-cent sale advertisements. The in- 
vitation: “After the show look in your Sunday supplement 
(This Week and Parade) for examples of the many one- 
cent sale values.” 

Among Rexall specials scheduled for the future are 
“Ten Little Indians” and “Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay.” 

Here’s what the company seeks in specials: 

“We want something with a proved performance record 

a title that means something to people. We want a 
universal story, something with star parts. And we stay 
away from controversy.” 

Rexall specials all broadcast on Sunday evenings. 
That way they are coordinated with the print ads and 
people get the message the day before the sale starts. 

Melvin J. Erickson, marketing director for Rexall’s 
Rexall Division, says Sunday specials “allow us to get 
the maximum impact for our sale.” 

Two of the three commercials have to do with products 
on sale. The third is an institutional message for Rexall 
drug stores which cites the druggist’s role in the com- 
munity. Says the BBDO man: “The institutional com- 
mercial shows that Rexall is not just a group of drug 
stores, but a reputable manufacturer with years of expe- 
rience—and that the Rexall druggist is a friend.” 


Seasonal Spectaculars 
Lift Hallmark Sales 


Slogan of Hallmark Cards, Inc., Kansas City, is 
“When you care enough to send the very best.” 

When and best determine the timing and the type of 
Hallmark’s network TV programs. 

The company has found that its six-a-year, 90-minute 
“Hall of Fame” dramatic series on NBC-TV steadily 
has helped to strengthen its sales leadership in greeting 
cards. 

Goodwin Alerick, Hallmark account executive at 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago, says that 85% of the 
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STARDUST 


is NBC Radio’s brilliant new program- 


® ‘ming concept that makes big-name falent 


availablé to even the most budget-minded 
advertiser,» Liberally sprinkled throuwgh- 
out NBC’ Radio's weekly broadcasting 
schedule is a sparkling series of five- 
minute vignettes... fresh, timely enter- 
tainment, especially created for these 


STARDUST | 


segmentst*and starring such show 
business greats as Bob Hope, Marlene 
Dietrich, Dave Garroway, George Gobel, 
altogether, two dozen of Hollywood 
and Broadway’s brightest names. In 
most cases, arrangements can be made 
to add your star’s personal touch to 
your commercials. No wonder, then, that 


> 
provides the maximum of prestige, 
glamour, and merchandising impact at 
a sensible low cost that makes network 


radio today’s most efficient media buy. 


: 


company’s business is done in a short period of time 
following each telecast. 

Hallmark’s first special of the new season, on October 
13, was “Johnny Belinda,” starring Julie Harris, Christo 
pher Plummer and Victor Jory. Coming up on November 
20 will be “Kiss Me, Kate,” with original Broadway 
stars Alfred Drake and Patricia Morison. Among others 
scheduled are “The Green Pastures,” a repeat live per- 
formance of the Marc Connelly play which won ten 
major television awards last season, and Eugene O’Neill’s 
‘Ah! Wilderness.” 

Hallmark first began producing specials in 1953. But 
last season saw the company really emerging as a specials- 
only advertiser on a large scale. Says Homer Heck, 
director of broadcasting for FC&B: “Hallmark went to 
big things for seasonal excitement — since greeting cards 
ure a seasonal commodity. The NBC network becomes 
flexible in the scheduling of these shows so we can nail 
down dates we need. We have prime night time when 
a maximum audience is available around Christmas, 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, Mother’s Day, etc.” 

Alerick adds: ‘‘We are certainly getting our money 
out of this. And we can’t think of a better way to sell 

irds. 

“Audience? Everybody! We try to present enough 
variety so that all types of viewers will be interested in 
watching our shows. And I doubt if any other TV 
idvertiser gets as much enthusiasm from his sales force 
and his dealers.” 

Variety has estimated production and talent cost of the 
average Hall of Fame program at $150,000. Time costs 
ould almost double that figure. 


Du Pont's TV Specials 
Create Corporate Image 


Policy of the Du Pont “Show of the Month” — which 
last month began its second season on CBS-TV — is: 
‘To create a better public understanding and appreciation 
of the role of the Du Pont Company in our American 
SOx ietv.” 

This one-hour special is not a hard-sell but a corporate- 
image-building program. “he company also is glad to 
have been able to present some of IT'V’s outstanding live 
dramas. 

Before the “Show of the Month” began its second year, 
Frederic A. C. Wardenburg, Du Pont’s director of ad- 
vertising, told SALES MANAGEMENT: “On the basis of 
many studies, the reactions of the public, and of profes- 
sional critics, we believe that the Du Pont ‘Show of the 
Month’ had a successful first season. 

“We introduced a series of high stature that reflected 
the quality and integrity of the company — and one that 
created excitement and had wide public appeal. We 
attracted larger audiences than we had anticipated, the 
average show having 35 million viewers. And as a result 
of seeing our institutional commercials, we believe people 
learned more about Du Pont, its products and activities.” 

Average production cost for each show has been esti- 
mated at $190,000. Time costs add more. (Total Du 
Pont 1957 network TV time investment was $1.7 mil- 
lion. ) 

Among the forthcoming Du Pont offerings are “Count 
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AN AVERAGE OF 35 MILLION corporate images were 
“in-the-bag” for the DuPont Company as a result of its 
highly successful first-season of TV special presentations— 
among them: Cole Porter’s first TV musical: “Aladdin.” 


of Monte Cristo” (October 28), “Little World of Don 
Camillo,” “What Every Woman Knows,” “Hamlet,” 
and, on November 13, Joseph Conrad’s story, ‘‘Victory.” 

“The Du Pont corporate image is projected in com- 
mercials through several institutional objectives, employ- 
ing various themes such as research, quality production, 
new business opportunity, business teamwork. ‘These 
themes are portrayed in terms of the company’s products, 
activities and scientific achievements.” 

BBDO (which Variety termed the “very special 
agency” because of the large number of specials used by 
clients) handles most of Du Pont advertising. One 
agency man in explaining the show’s success answers with 
a question: “Who else supplies the type of programming 
that Du Pont does? The answer is only Hallmark. ‘Show 
of the Month,’ we feel, fulfills a definite programming 
need.” 

But he adds: “I don’t claim we're eggheads. We da 
entertainment shows.” 

Du Pont’s own employes are “extremely vocal” when 
it comes to telling the advertising people and the agency 
what they do or do not like about the show. And Du Pont 
encourages it. All 40 Du Pont plant publications run 
stories on each special. 

In discussing special advertisers, CBS’ Dick Lewine 
says that “they are learning more and more how to prop- 
erly use their specials. 

“But it seems that some advertisers, like Du Pont, 
always knew.” 

(continued on page 1!20) 
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Time to Step on the Ad Throttle. Les 


ANY economists now fee] that the business slump bh: 
bottomed out. This expert testimony is heartenin 
but it does not suggest that the bottom is a comfort 

— place for extended tenancy. How can we hasten t 
yn and the day When the economy is whirring swo~ 


ain in high gear? Whil 
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‘Further Gain | There’s no need to guess. Your advertising 
| n | in N.E.D. reaches all markets! 
In Orders Show 


N.E.D.’s coverage of over 43,000 plants blankets every worth- 
while industrial market in this country. N.E.D. pulls inquiries 
at a higher rate than ever .. . actually 15.5% more than in 1957! 
This N.E.D. reader response enables you to direct personal sell- 
ing efforts to the hottest upturn markets . . . the markets that 
are leading the business upsurge. Our new 1958 Data File will 
bring you up-to-date on why you get more measurable buying 
action with your advertising dollars in N.E.D. If you haven’t 
seen it, send for a copy now. 


A | PENTON | Publication, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


ow 
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In Economie Field | 


NOW OVER 81,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 43,000 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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7,169,908 cars sold in '55...5,955,248 in ‘56... 


HOW MANY CARS WILL 


Estimates for *59 fluctuate from 4.5 to 6 million units. But you can 


be sure 44% of all the consumer dollars spent on new cars in *59 


will come from households that read an average issue of LIFE.* 


This is one reason why automobile advertisers continue to invest 


more dollars, buy more pages in LIFE than in any other magazine. 


Until LIFE, no magazine had ever sold six million 
copies in a single week. Now LIFE does it every 
week, a feat unique among general magazines. 
But LIFE offers an automobile advertiser more 
than just six million magazine buyers every week. 
LIFE is so sought after by reading Americans that 
an automobile advertiser has a chance to reach 
additional millions of the best spending families 


in the U.S. every week. 


Here’s how it works. LIFE’s 6,000,000 copies 
find their way into 15,320,000 households. And a 
recent Politz Study indicates that an average issue 
of LIFE is read by 32,000,000 people. 

Proof that LIFE offers an automobile advertiser 
his best market lies in the buying record of LIFE- 
reading households. And by actual measurement, 
LIFE households account for 44% of all dollars 
spent on new cars in the U. S.* (And that’s just 
the readership of an average issue.) 


But car advertisers want continuity of sales im- 


pression, and here again LIFE delivers a quality 
audience in quantity. 

Over the course of 13 issues, LIFE is read in 
34,440,000 different households. (On the average, 
each of these households reads six issues out of 13.) 
And these households—70% of all U. S. house- 
holds—account for over 80% of total U. S. new- 
car expenditures. 

So much for the statistical analysis. Beyond 
these market dimensions, LIFE offers these other 
special selling advantages to an automobile ad- 
vertiser, 

A CHANCE 

TO SHOW THE BEAUTY OF YOUR CAR 
LIFE’s superb reproduction gives you the BEAUTY 
you want—beauty that does full justice to the care- 
ful styling of your product. In LIFE your car looks 
its best. The gleam of the finish . . . the sparkle of 
the chrome . . . the texture of the fabric . . . the 
softness of leather . . . the distinction of colors... 
the image-building background—all this beauty 


ONLY LIFE gives you so much 
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YOU SELL NEXT YEAR? 


comes through in LIFE as in no other advertising 
medium. 

With styling the most important factor in the 
mind of today’s buyer when he is deciding which 
car to buy, the reproduction you get in LIFE be- 


comes a key factor in your choice of media. 
A CHANCE 
TO CHANGE TACTICS AND STRATEGY 


LIFE gives you the FLEXIBILITY you want. 
Your budget is not locked into an irrevocable 


commitment months in advance. The needs of 


your market—not a medium—should dictate your 
spending. 

In LIFE you can launch or bolster a national 
sales campaign or change advertising strategy in 
just a week’s time. 

For LIFE offers a special 7-day fast-closing for 
black-and-white and 2-color advertisements. You 
can even close a four-color ad in as little as 22 days. 

Only LIFE offers these special services, to help 
advertisers to meet demands of modern marketing, 

You can intensify your advertising in the weeks 
when automobile buying peaks up and be assured 


of a maximum audience. 


A CHANCE 
TO BE SEEN IN GOOD COMPANY 


LIFE gives your product the RESPECT you want. 


People value LIFE’s editorial content, have con- 
fidence in the magazine . . . pay their own good 
money to read it regularly. 

This confidence carries over to the advertising 
pages, adding an effective selling dimension to 


your message. 


And advertising in LIFE makes welcome reading. 
For here readers learn news of famous products of 
every conceivable sort, handsomely illustrated by 
some of America’s finest artists and photographers. 

When you advertise in LIFE you are keeping 
company with America’s finest companies, who 
have high standards in advertising to match your 
own. LIFE readers recognize—and freely concede 
—that the caliber of advertising in LIFE over the 
years has had an important influence on how they 
live, what they buy and what they are going to buy. 


That's the unique selling climate you share 
in the pages of LIFE. Bigness. Beauty. Flexibility. 
Respect. And a wealth of customers in the mood 
to buy. LIFE can give you all of these. 


*Source: LIFE’s Study of Consumer Expenditures, an analysis of $200 bil- 
lion spent by U. S. households for consumer goods and services ir 1956 
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Magazine Bureau Finds 
Trend to "Printaculars” 


Because multi-page “printaculars”’ take various forms 
und a number of advertisers may be involved in one of 
them, Publishers Information Bureau does not always 
report them as single insertions. 

But on the basis of data from PIB and other sources 
Magazine Advertising Bureau estimates that such adver 
tising in its medium increased 60% in 1957 from 1956. 

To show the diversity of forms and aims of suc 
\ITAB has compiled a list of 38 examples of 
Ca\&rs. 

Last Jun can Coftee Bureau 
Carnation Milk and General Mills joined in an insertion 
for iced coffee, in Life and The Saturday Evening Post. 
This was a double gatefold and two facing black-and- 


hite pages, which opened into four full-color pages. 


ne, for instance, Pan Ame 


W 

For self-service elevators, last summer, the Elevator 
Division of Westinghouse placed two-feet-high inserts 
-in Fortune, Archi 
tectural Forum and Skyscraper Management. 

In January 1957, General Mills published a 28-page 
easily-removable Bisquick cookbook inside Coronet’s front 
cover. (Starch gave it a readership rating of 94.) In 
two months General Mills distributed eight million of 
these booklets — three million through Coronet and five 
million on packages - 


rour-page verti al double gatefolds 


and in the process is said to have 
reduced distribution costs on cookbooklets from 75 cents 
to 5 cents each. 

Last January, in Ladies’ Home Journal, General Mills 
promoted the Bisquick cookbook in 28 quarter-pages plus 
1 double-spread. Total distribution of the booklet through 
the magazine and packages was 11 million. Overall 
budget for this operation was $600,000. 
million newsstand copies of The Saturday Evening Post 
last June 21 carried actual samples of Johnson & John 
son’s Band-Aid. 

Two years ago National Lead published, in Loof, a 
six-page insertion, with a color card stapled into the first 
page and a dealer listing. On the strength of this ad 
3,500 dealers stocked the new Dutch Boy Naples paint. 

In House Beautiful last June Scholz Homes presented, 
with supplier manufacturers, “Scholz Homes of the Year” 
in a 32-page full-color section. In the same month Time 
carried an eight-page four-color ad, the pages of which 


In connection with a three-page ad in that issue, 1.2 
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opened out into a four-page spread, to promote Jones & 
Laughlin steel for automobiles. 

More big-smash ads are “cooperative” or “whole in- 
dustry”: In Loof last April, 13 shoe manufacturers each 
took a page. In the SEP last April, individual hardware 
manufacturers promoted their products together in a 
24-page insertion. 

Some printaculars this fall: a seven-page ‘Fall Fashions 
in Food” insertion by General Mills in American Home 
and Everywoman’s-Family Circle; and Sylvania for new 
TV models, as “The New Sylouette in Fashion,” tied up 
with Jerry Parnis fashions, in a six-pager in Harper's 
Bazaar. The August Mademoiselle had a nine-page shot 
from Herman Marcus, Inc., Dallas dress manufacturer. 

Curtis Publishing Co., for one, is going all out to 
provide advertisers with new sizes and shapes for what 
it calls ““Postaculars” or “dramatics in print.”” Some 50 
varieties of gatefolds in full-, half- and quarter-page size 
have been demonstrated. 

Though This Week's largest insertions mainly are 
double-spreads, the American Weekly is working hard 
on “multiples.” One such section was a 12-pager for 
Studebaker-Packard. McKesson & Robbins will run an 
eight-page pre-Christmas insertion, tied to gift merchan- 
dise sold to 6,000 drug stores, in the November 30 A meri- 
can W eekly. 

Life's largest insertions have been two 12-pagers from 
Chrysler Corp., and an 11-page smash from Philco, six 


Sut as compared with 121 


pages of which listed dealers. 
insertions of four or more pages from all advertisers in 
1956, Life this year has carried and scheduled only 57. 

Reader's Dige sf encourages larger nsertions, and more 
use of color, by introducing two-color advertising at the 
same cost as black-and-white; four-color advertising at 
only 13.1% more than black-and-white and ‘‘at no extra 
cost, 40% more space through bleed pages.”’ 

Multi-page insertions in the Digest have included those 
for State Farm Automobile Insurance, Ford Motor and 
CIT Corp., installment financing. 


Doubled Space Fails 
To Double Readership 


Many advertisers make the mistake of expecting the 
percentage of readers who see the ad to double by doubling 
the space. It won’t work that way. 

Doubling the unit will pick up only the same per- 
centage of the marginal readers that the original unit 
picked up of the total readers, according to Stan M. Sar- 
gent, vice-president and director of Daniel Starch & 
Staff’s readership program. 

For example, if one unit is seen by 10% of readers, 
the next equal unit will be seen by 10% of the remaining 
90% or 9%. The unit added to that will be seen by 
10% of the remaining 81%, and so on. 

There should be no leveling off, making the additional 
expenditure worth the added cost in each case. 

Increased size should increase reader interest beyond 
this proportion, though. 

An example: Sears used four pages and four halves in 
one issue of the Denver Post. Ward used two full pages 
and two seven-column ads in the same issue — about half 
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We always knew the Nation’s No. 2 Market would get around to First 


When the country’s second largest market recently 
shifted to the sun-washed stretches of Los Angeles, 
one of its busiest headquarters automatically centered 
on First Street— home of The Los Angeles Times. 

For in this sprawlingest, next-to-sellingest market in 
the land, knowledgeable advertisers automatically 
turn to The Times as their No. 1 choice in newspapers. 

There can’t be any other reason why The Times is 
first in so many important categories. First in daily 
and Sunday circulation, with the largest gain of any 
newspaper in America... first in home-delivered cir- 


culation . . . first in higher income families. . . first in 
102 out of 114 Media Records classifications. 

And among all U.S. newspapers, The Times is first 
in news volume...in total advertising...in retail, 
financial, automotive and classified advertising. 

We’re sure it won’t be long until Los Angeles be- 
comes the nation’s first market . . . and when that hap- 
pens, everything will fit. 

The first newspaper in the nation’s first market will 
still be on First Street— because that’s where The 
Times will be. 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Atlanta and San Francisco 
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the space of Sears and featuring half the variety of prod 
icts. 

Starch found the Ward ad “noted’’ score was about 
twice that of Sears, as expected. But the “read most’’ 
score was almost five times the size. 

But an ad’s impact still depends on what it says — and 
how: 

A seven-page “spectacular” in Life last April 15, on 
the services of the trucking industry to America’s life 
and economy, had an ‘“‘enormous readership,” says Walte: 
F,. Carey, chairman of the ATA Foundation, Inc., of 
American Trucking Associations. 

A Starch study for the Foundation Carey adds, re 
vealed that “more than 10 times as many men and nearly 
four times as many women read these pages as read the 


typical black-and-white ad pages in that issue.” 


The insertion was paid for by 140 suppliers to the 


trucking industry. It appeared in “editorial-picture story” 
style in black-and-white in an up-front position. The lead 
1 full-page picture of a big truck-trailer rolling 


the rain-swept main street of a little town afte 


Seventy-two per cent of people interviewed, Carey re- 
ports, “said they liked the ad. 
+} 


Forty-five per cent said 
vat they had not realized until then the essentiality of 
truck service.” Page-by-page average tally for this seven- 
pager showed, among men readers, 46% noted, 38!14% 
seen, and 1914% read most. Among women readers the 
Starch score was: 3114% noted, 24% seen and 1334% 
read most. The opening page was “noted” by 49% of 
all of them. 

As for readership of some other “printaculars”: Starch 
found that a 14-pager (eight units of six two-page spreads 
by Chrysler Corp. in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post November 9, 1957, had one or more units 


plus ‘‘covers”’ 


noted by 90% and read most by 45% of men, and noted 
by 70% and read most by 6% of women. 

A 17-unit spectacular by various factors in the hard 
ware industry, which appeared on pages 72 through 91 
in the Post of last April 26, produced a “noting” of one 
or more units of 91% and read most of one or more 
of 36%, among men. Seventy-five per cent of women 


noted and 14% read most of one or more units. 


Record "Bake-Off" Ads 
Get Largest Reader Response 


ids can draw proportionate readership and 
action. 
Better Homes & Gardens for April 1957, seven 
tisers joined in an eight-page, four-color advertise- 
plus six half-page, punched-hole flaps, to present 
g recipes from Pillsbury Mills’ 1956 Grand Na- 
Bake-Off. The ad involved three spreads, a front 
over and 12 half-page units. 

Participants were Alcoa Wrap, Brer Rabbit molasses, 
Crisco, French’s spices and extracts, Kraft cheese, Pet 
Milk and Pillsbury. Their combined cost was $346,500. 

In the February 1958 issue of BH&G, tieing in with 
Pillsbury’s 1957 Bake-Off, this insertion was repeated at 
$278,000 by a somewhat different list of par 
ticipants. Pillsbury, French and Crisco continued. New- 


a cost of 
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New Postal Laws Permit 
More "Big Smash" Methods 


The new laws which raised postal rates still 
brought a boon to advertisers who wish to use 
various materials and shapes of insertions in 
publications to put more impact in their prod- 
uct stories. 


With the elimination of “paper'’ from the 
phrase "formed of printed paper sheets," ad- 
vertisers are now free to use foils, laminates, 
cellophane and other tnin materials. They also 
have more leeway in paste-ons and inserts. 
Paper-makers may insert samples of their prod- 
uct — provided they print on it. 


On inserts such as booklets, however, ad- 
vertisers must show that these advertisements 
are not intended, primarily, for other means 
of distribution. 


And to hold their second-class mailing per- 
mits, magazines and newspapers must keep 
careful check on advertising-to-editorial ratios. 
Otherwise they become "catalogs." 


comers were Kaiser aluminum foil, Red Star Yeast 
Morton Salt and General Electric ranges. 

On the first ad Alfred Politz interviewers found: 

1. Ninety-two per cent of women readers and 624% 
of men readers “recalled seeing and/or reading the ad 
by verified aided recall or recognition recall.” 

Before the ad was shown to respondents, 84% of 
women interviewed and 53% of men “verified by correct 
playback the appearance of or main ideas in the ad.” 

3. Twenty-three per cent of women had clipped one 
or more punched pages from it and 50% more “intended” 
to do so. 

4. ‘Twenty-one per cent of all women interviewed had 
tried recipes from the ad. 

‘The interviews were made an average two and a half 
weeks after the on-sale date of the April 1957 BH&G 

This study on the impact of the first Bake-Off ad sug 
gested that 1,050,000 readers already had clipped and 
960,000 women readers already had tried recipes from it. 

A recheck in July 1957 indicated that 36% of women 
readers (1,630,000) then had clipped and 31% (1,400, 
000) then had tried recipes from the April ad. 

A further recheck in November 1957 showed the num- 
ber of “clippers” virtually unchanged at 1,630,000. Mean- 
while, however, the number of “triers” had risen to 38%, 
or 1,740,000. In November 6% of women still “intended 
to clip” recipes from that ad of the previous April. 

The share of total women readers recalling the ad rose 
from 92% in April to 100% in July and dipped to 96% 
in November. 

On the second ad, Politz interviewers found last Feb- 
ruary: 
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Why not 
put your money 


where your 


markets are’? 


If the mission of advertising is stimulating sales, 
doesn’t it make sense to concentrate advertising on 
the people you’re trying to sell? We think so. For 
example: the market for drilling machines is limited 
among bakers. Little value in machine ads here. 


On the other hand, there’s an expanding market for 
drilling machines with the men who use them to pro- 
duce metal products. Logical place to advertise. And 


this is the point of our story. 


First, take a look at the multi-billion dollar Metal- 
working industry. Cars, trains, planes, washing 
machines, TV, metal furniture, machinery — you name 


it. All are products of Metalworking. 


Behind every one of these products are production 
engineers and executives who control their manufac- 
ture. Because they specify, recommend or approve 
purchase of practically everything used in Metalwork- 
ing production, they’re an important market. Particu- 


McGraw-Hill Magazine of Metalworking Production 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36 
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larly when you recognize that production gets from 


80 to 90% of all money spent in this huge market. 


These are the men you want to sell and, by the same 
token, reach with advertising. This is where American 
Machinist can help build sales. As the leading publi- 
cation for Metalworking production men, it’s the most 
direct way to reach this important market. 


The 41,000 copies of American Machinist that arrive 
on subscribers’ desks every other Monday go straight 


to “work”’. 


These technical men of Metalworking want informa- 
tion. And American Machinist delivers it. That’s why 
editorial and advertising achieve equally high reader 
interest. Both are part of the basic “information 
package”, 


If Metalworking is your market, you should be selling 
it through American Machinist. 


American F,; 
Machinist 


all women and 74% of 

seeing and/or reading the 
recognition recall.” 

was shown to them, 84% of women 


playback its appearance or 


of women already had clipped 
it, and 52% still intended 


women respondents had tried 
and men, the second ad 


the first. Though 
1 clipped the first, more intended 
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"¢ ill than 


\nd though more women already had 

Bake-Off No. 1, a slightly higher 

recipes already were being used by 
Bake-Off No. 2. 

Homes & Gardens April 

tz findings. Counting 20 

eight color pages plus 12 

inits “noted” and 

-ighty-four per 


ot five 


ilars gained a measure 

at the best-selling Better 

Cook Book is ring-bound. Many a 
‘ry month. 

agency for Pillsbury, is cred- 


ganized” both groups of seven co- 


PILLSBURY-BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS “COOK. 


BOOKERY” 


tie-in took aim at triple result—“Sell new 


cook books, open new dealers, and satisfy Pillsbury.” 
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operators. In each case the agency visited 16 to 18 
different advertisers before signing seven of them. Pills 
bury’s flour, of course, was the basis of all recipes. 

BH&G cooperated in merchandising. For the first ad 
the magazine printed 150,000 complete 14-page preprints 
for delivery by February 15 at a total cost of $8,432.50, 
and printed 300,000 recipe tear-off pads for $3,428. It 
undertook to prepare and mail to 5,000 food chain head 
quarters by March 1 a big, simulated box of cake mix 
called the “Sth Grand National Sales Mix.” Enclosures: 

a 14-page preprint inside an April BH&G cover folder; 

a letter describing the promotion; 

a 12-by-36-inch banner for store display, with a reply 

card for ordering additional quantities ; 
a preprint of a full-page, four-color ad in the April 
issue for the BH&G Cook Book. 

The cost of $2,250 was absorbed by BIH&G. 

The magazine produced 45,000 two-color banners for 
5,000 for each of 
six advertisers, 5,000 for box enclosure and 10,000 fo: 


this “top food promotion of all time 


additional orders—and absorbed the $1,250 cost. 


It provided direct mail support through its newspaper 
advertising service to 105 chains operating 2,400 stores 


including a letter on the promotion, newspaper mat, lay 


out embodying tie-ins of cooperating manufacturers and 
an offer, without charge, of the special banner. It also 
made advance mailings to chain headquarters, 200 maga- 
zine wholesalers and 200 magazine representatives who 
call on chain headquarters. 

BH®G ran special advance advertising in food trade 
publications; worked closely with Campbell-Mithun to 
get trade and consume! publicity for the Grand National 
unit, and promoted it in advertising for the BIT@&G Cook 
Book. 

In a quarter-century this cook book had become “the 
No. 1 best-selling hand-bound book of all time,” with 
total sales exceeding six million copies. The ad for it 
in the April B/J&G featured this and the fact that the 
Cook Book ‘“‘never goes out of date because of punched 
hole advertising and editorial pages in the magazine.” 

The Cook Book is sold through magazine and book 
wholesalers in 3,000 supermarkets. BH&G obtained from 
these wholesalers the names of chains which they served, 
and followed up with each chain. BH&G book salesmen 
explained the promotion to wholesalers, provided display 
materials, and added other supermarkets as outlets. 

The “topper” of a shipping display carton stressed 
BH&G’s punched pages. Copy on a shelf-hanger for use 
below the display showed that recipes in the forthcoming 
Bake-Off ad “fit America’s leading Cook Book.” <A 
folder contained sketches of display ideas for tieing par- 
ticipating advertisers into the book promotion. 

A brochure for BH&G book salesmen told about the 
forthcoming ad, the participating advertisers, and their 
promotion of it: “Twelve national TV programs will 
use a copy of BH&G. The new Cook Book also will 
point to this unit and direct customers to grocery stores 
and supermarkets all over the country.” 

In many instances BH@&G book representatives and 
their wholesalers would reach supermarkets before the 
3,800 salesmen of participating advertisers called on them. 
But this merely emphasized that they should “set your 
sights high.” Target number of individual supers par- 
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Why a track earns more 
when its “Built tine a Mack 
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selling the owner-executive 
in Nation’s Business 


These advertisers are not just buying 
space, they’re buying results. In Nation’s 
Business they are dealing with more than 
just key workers or department heads .. . 
they are dealing with owner-executives. 

These ownership-motivated business- 
men have an owner’s interest, an owner’s 
stake, an owner’s authority to take buy- 
ing action. And Nation’s Business is their 


all-business magazine, because 
issue is packed from cover to cover with 
meaty material . . . common sense man- 
agement articles . . . useful solutions to 
current problems . . . practical planning 
for more profitable tomorrows. 

If you have something to sell to busi- 
ness it will pay you to do business in 
Nation’s Business! 


every 


MAGAZine LOsoine 


The next Congress: What 
How productivit 


Check 


MORE THAN 750,000 
CIRCULATION, ABC 


. » 10% executives of business-members 
of the National Chamber of Commerce and 
90% other business and industrial leaders, 


ACTION IN BUSINESS results when you advertise to business and industry in NATION’S BUSINESS 
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ticipating was 50,000. BH&G Book Sales had these 
three objectives: “Sell new cook books; open new dealers, 
and satisfy Pillsbury.” 

A five-month timetable, giving steps to be taken be- 
tween January 4 and June 1, 1957, showed the book 
people how to achieve them. 

For Bake-Off Ad No. 2, in the February 1958 issue, 
BH®&G had a concrete merchandising and publicity pro- 
posal to offer by July 1957. This again involved preprints 
of the complete multi-page ad (participants in it already 
were signed), a1 ‘cipe pads, and a “confidential” 
report on results of the previous promotion. 

Because the 1957 Bake-Off was to be held for the 
first time on the West Coast — at the Beverly-Hilton 
Hotel, Los Angeles, instead of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York —the theme was “‘Pillsbury’s Best Goes West.” 
Promotion material was packed in a cardboard “suitcase.” 
Scope of the program and diversity of material were 
similar to the one before. Again there were special tie-ins 
with the BH&G Cook Book. One new factor was a list 
of “109 ingredients from the 9th Grand National parade 
of prize-winning recipes as seen in the February 1958 
Better Homes & Gardens.” 

Pillsbury alone ordered “suitcases” for its 550 salesmen. 

One new participant in this promotion was TWA, 
which flew regional Bake-Off winners to Los Angeles 


and home again. 


“Better Homes" Develops 
“Special” Ad Devices 


In 17 years Better Flomes és Garde ns has carried some 
60 “special” advertisements. 

The first 13, between 1941 and 1944, predominantly 
featured recipes with punched holes, tieing in with the 
magazine’s “‘punched” editorial recipes. First advertiser 
to use them was Nestle’s chocolate. Most of these 13 were 
placed by Armour, for Treet. 

Meredith Publishing’s Continuing Editorial Reader 
ship Program showed that, two and a half weeks after 
publication, between 15 and 25% of BH&G readers 
ilready had clipped these ads for permanent filing, and 
that additional readers between 14 and 24% of the 
total — intended to clip them. 

Thus one Armour ad, for example, presumably was 
clipped by 1.1 million readers. The lowest-ranking among 
all 13 presumably was clipped by 870,000. 

For the pioneering Nestle ad 25% of readers were 
found who had already clipped and 26% more who in- 
tended to clip, or a projected total of 1,280,000. 

After World War II Better Homes & Gardens carried 
more multi-page ads; pioneered in gatefolds, punched and 
otherwise, in “dutch door’ horizontal half-flaps and 
double half-flaps, and, for Reynolds Metals, became the 
first general magazine to carry a spread in laminated 
aluminum foil. 

Two half-page flaps in color between a color double- 
spread showed the same housewife in morning, afternoon 
and gala Christmas party attire beside different RCA 
TV sets. Theme of this “total” four-pager was “The 
gift that keeps on giving.’ Seventy-six per cent of men 
and 84% of women readers recalled seeing and/or reading 
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the RCA ad. However, only 1.3% of all the magazine’s 
readers had actually visited a dealer by the time the survey 
was made and only .6% had bought or made plans to 
buy an RCA TV set. 

The first gatefold in BH&G was placed by Pillsbury 
flour and General Foods, for Jell-O, in June 1952. Two 
of the four color pages were punched half-pages for 
recipes. Twenty per cent, or 700,000, of total readers 
were estimated to have clipped and kept these recipes 
and 14%, or 500,000, actually to have made one or more 
of them. 

Seventy-two per cent of men and 83% of women read- 
ers, or a total 3,520,000, were found to have recalled 
seeing and/or reading the aluminum foil spread for Reyn- 
olds Wrap in the April 1955 issue. 

Personal interviews with women readers, made two 
and a half weeks after publication, showed that 78% 
used aluminum foil for cooking and food preparation ; 
79% wrapped food in aluminum foil for storage; 75% 
bought Reynolds Wrap; 67% bought some foods wrapped 
in aluminum foil; and 57% used it to wrap other things 
than food. 

Last January the Home Improvement Council, New 
York, composed of building-product manufacturers and 
dealers, contractors, builders and lending institutions, 
promoted nationally a $125,000 “How’s Your Home?” 
Contest. Of the 80,301 entries, 49,259 were produced 
froin a 16-page booklet insert in three Meredith publica- 
tions — Better Homes & Gardens, Successful Farming, 
and BH&G Kitchen Ideas Annual. 

In Better Homes for April 1957, and again in February 
1958, seven advertisers joined in the largest and costliest 
advertising spectaculars yet run in a general magazine. 
Both of them were tied to Pillsbury’s Grand National 
Bake-Off promotion. A case-story on them appears in this 


section. 


"Electrical Giving" Ad 
Promotes 14 Companies 


The electrical industry—this year—intends to see that 
Santa Claus does right by it. 

Fourteen national advertisers, hundreds of utilities and 
thousands of stores will jog the old gentleman a bit—with 
the help of an “advertacular” in The Saturday Evening 
Post for November 15, on the theme “Give Better Elec- 
trically.” 

The November 15-December 25 period normally ac- 
counts for one-fourth of the 70 million electrical house- 
wares or small appliances sold annually. (A small ap- 
pliance is one which sells for $50 or less and can be 
picked up and carried home.) 

Despite the multiplication of electrical servants, the 
average home still has only 17 of the more than 60 ap- 
pliances of every size and type available. And, toward 
Christmas, people still spend more of their “giving” 
money for, say, alcoholic beverages. 

In October 1957, before a meeting of the Small Ap- 
pliance section of the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association at Atlantic City, appeared Robert E. Boian. 
Manager of the industry’s Live Better Electrically proj- 
ect, New York, Bob Boian this time talked about “Give 
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Arizona is... 


*First in growth of Manufacturing Employment 
First in growth of Non-Agriculture Employment 
First in rate of Bank Deposit growth 
First in Non-Ferrous Mineral Production 
Second in rate of Population growth 
Second in growth of Life Insurance in Force 


* Valley National Bank 
1958 Statistical Review 


Combined Daily Coverage . . 
100% Metropolitan Phoenix 
60.8% Entire State Coverage 


National Representatives — Kelly-Smith Co. 


Phoenix 


REPUBLIC Gazette 
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theme, ‘‘Electrical Gifts Keep on 


He showed the manufacturers a proposed joint maga- 
zine ad of unusual shape and size — which, he said, had 
“stumble value.” The upper half of a four-color center 
spread would stress the Give themes. The lower half, 
n dutch-door format, would be a 10 page booklet, with 


h page to show the Christmas 


Toul produ t units on eac 
offerings of various manufacturers. Some 500,000 copies 

ot the booklet - listributed. 
The manufacturers liked it so well, Boian recalls, that 
away from them.” But in the following 


his associates in LBE had to organize - 


Initiated by General Electric Co., LBE was launched 
in 1956 to stimulate and coordinate the whole industry 
manufacturers, utilities, wholesalers and retailers—in a 
continuing market-development program. Boian and some 
other members of his staff of 37 people still are “on loan” 
from G-E. 

In lining ip manufacturers however, for the forth- 
oming $251,000 (plus 15% for production costs) Post 
insertion, LBE had to sell G-E too. G-E in fact will 
be in three times — for small appliances, clothes washers 
and garbage disposers. These last two, with Singer sew- 
ing machines, are the only large appliances included. 

All told, in the ad, 13 manufacturers will make 23 
gift suggestions. Other participants are Westinghouse, 
Knapp-Monarch, Universal, Toastmaster, Oster, War- 
ing, Silex, Westclox, Norelco and, for power tools, Rem- 

Arms. These manufacturers represent 85% of 
electric appliance volume. But among the 180 
facturers in LBE, some well-known names not in 

include Sunbeam, Schick and Remington Rand. 
itself is putting $11,400 into the Give Better 
ll manufacturer participants took from 
November 1957 to June 1958. Then Bob Boian went 
downtown to American Telephone: “Here’s what you'll 
get for $5,700. You can be the payoff for everybody: 
Look it up in the Yellow Pages.’ ” 

The Yellow Pages came in. 

The idea for the Give Better advertacular is credited 
to Paul Smith of BBDO, advertising agency for LBE. 
BBDO also handles advertising for The Saturday Eve- 


ne signing of a 


SVE Bertier = == 
Electrically e* 


+ eae ey 


“St og ce See 


A “DUTCH-DOOR ADVERTACULAR,” sponsored by the 
industry’s Give Better Electrically project, will give 13 
electrical appliance manufacturers the chance to make 23 
gift suggestions via the Nov. 15th edition of the SatEvePost. 
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“Live Better Electrically" 
Becomes Permanent Program 
Electrical industry factors are joining in 
permanent" large-scale promotion. 

From 1956 through 1958, reports Robert 
E. Boian, New York, manager of the "tempo- 


rary" Live Better Electrically Project, “some 
$10 million will have been spent on this theme." 


Next year LBE will be merged into a new 
program organized by Edison Electric Institute 
(investor-owned utilities), for which Fuller & 
Smith & Ross has been named agency. Manu- 
facturers and other trade factors will cooper- 
ate in it. 


Though the electrical industry's annual vol- 
ume has grown through 79 years to $30.2 bil- 
lion, the $8 billion gas industry has long been 
more vigorous in cooperative "industry" ad- 
vertising. 


American Gas Association has advertised 
steadily since 1936. Of its current $5.5 million 
annually, $3 million goes to TV, $1.5 million 
to magazines, and $1 million to promotion. 
One result of such efforts was the fact that, 
while unit sales of electric ranges, dryers and 
water heaters last year declined 15.3°/,, these 
gas appliances were down only 9.2%. 


The forthcoming $2 million program on the 
Live Better Electrically theme, will be financed 
by EEl members on an average basis of 10 
cents a meter, and will embrace magazines 
and daytime TV. 


It will continue such efforts as LBE's Medal- 
lion Home campaign, which cites homes that 
are "adequately" applianced, illuminated and 
powered. As compared with $1,281.45 of 
electrical expenditures in today's average 
($16,000) new home, a bronze-medallion home 
spends $2,271 and a "gold" home $7,266. 
These homes also consume from three to eight 
times as much "juice." 


LBE currently prometes medallions in Amer- 
ican Home, Better Homes & Gardens, The 
Saturday Evening Post and in commercials on 
the G-E Theater on CBS-TV. Some 170 util- 
ities emphasize medallions in their areas. In 
the year 1958, |,800 special newspaper sec- 
tions are expected to tell Americans a lot 
about electrical living. 
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RETAIL SALES SAGINAW 
1957 $201,080,500 
1956 $199,547,666 


SAGINAW COUNTY 
$238,891,300 
$236,322,833 


The Saginaw News is the only medium that completely 
covers this fast growing market. 


HERE’S HOW THE MONEY WAS SPENT IN 1957: 
City County 


Apparel $ 13,963,733 $ 14,480,133 


Up more than $2’ million in 1957 over 
1956 .. . and the upward trend continues. 


*Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, May 


Automotive 


Building Material 


Food 
Furniture 


General Merchandise 


Miscellaneous 


42,086,166 
18,777,633 
59,361,466 

9,396,666 
16,841,500 
40,653,336 


54,164,733 
22,773,800 
72,015,900 
10,045,500 
18,299,600 
47,111,634 


TOTAL $201,080,500 $238,891,300 


Figures from the Michigan Department of Reve 
Information compiled by Michigan Bell Telephone Compan 


ITHE SAGINAW NEWS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. H. Kuch, 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, MUrray Hill 5-2476 @ Sheldon 
B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, SUperior 7-4680 @ Brice McQuillin, 785 Market St., 
San Francisco 3, SUtter 1-3401 © William Shurtliff, 1612 Ford Bldg., Detroit 26, WOodward 1-0972, 
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ning Post. But the choice of this magazine to carry the 
Give Better ad, Boian emphasizes, was “pure coincidence. 
Our participating advertisers picked The Post.” The 
magazine’s salesmen in fact were told not to help line up 
the participants. 
For this “most spectacular Christmas merchandising 
electrical housewares,” LBE expects at least 
Post readership. Many millions more will be 
reached by participants in their own advertising on this 
theme. American Telephone will run a tie-in trade pro- 
Edison Elect Institute is offering utilities and 
of Christmas promotional materials. 

300 investor-owned utilities (as 
ny the “public” utilities) and at least 125, 
1¢ 216,000 small appliance dealers in the coun 
pected to ooperate ictively with point-o! 
other advertising. Expenditures by all fa 

riod would exceed $2 million. 
e is boosting the progran 
10,000 daily and other news 
1 section containing “edi 
g tie-in ideas and mats. Manu 
eta ler advertising will feature 
LBE is 


DuUVING syndicates to establish 


nd advertacular format. 


rift headq larters.’ 
individual brands, all Give 
nage used in all 10,000 papers. 
have now known “recession” for 
addition to stimulating Christmas 
larger appliances Bob Boian 
smash” will “prompt cus- 


ible goods again ” 


“Biggest Cosmetic Ad" 
Pays off for Pond's 


s new sales campaign to attract multi-page, 
one-time advertisements happened to reach the Pond’s 
livision of Chesebrough-Pond’s, Inc., and its agency, J. 
Walter Thompson Co., at a time when the agency was 
planning a giveaway booklet. 

Part of the distribution solution was to run 16 pages 
from the booklet as an insert in Redbook for May 1958. 
The insert was titled “Get Your” (in small type) 
‘“Pond’s Beauty Book” (in large type). The last page 
carried a coupon and said: “To get your free copy of 
the complete new Pond’s Beauty Book — send in special 
label” from one of three Pond’s beauty creams pictured. 

The complete booklet was 28 pages. 

Redbook cooperated in advance by preparing a mailing 
piece, which it sent to 1,000 and the manufacturer to 
2,000 of Pond’s major customers. 

The piece was dually headlined: ‘“Pond’s gives free 
beauty book,” and “Redbook explodes ad impact.” 

It explained that the Redbook insertion — which a 
Pond’s executive said was “the largest cosmetic ad ever 
run” — would spearhead a three-month promotion for 
Pond’s in Charm, Glamour, Ladies’ Home Journal, Life, 
McCall's, This Week and on six TV shows. 

It announced that prepacked counter and floor mer- 
chandisers “deliver the deal.” 
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Though beauty cream sales usually decline in summer 
from winter peaks, Pond’s tells SM that this promotion 
reduced the warm-weather “valleys” — and produced, in 
fact, ‘‘a record sales response in recent years.” It con- 
tributed to the fact that sales in the first eight months of 
1958 rose 15% from the same period of 1957, to the 
highest level in Pond’s 80 years. 

“The whole program gave us a tremendous in-store 
promotion. More than 100,000 of the full 28-page booklet 
were requested. We had to order another printing.” 

This year Redbook is carrying three multi-nage inserts 

all of them in less-than-magazine-page size. The Pond’s 
May insert was preceded by a 16-pager on O’Brien 
“Svmphonic color” paints in April through Campbell- 
Mithun Agency. A 12-page booklet in November for 
Southern Comfort, through Krupnick & Associates, also 
is being run in the October Esquire and the December 
Coronet. It is titled “How to make the 32 drinks guests 
most often ask for.” 

Cost of the Pond’s and O’Brien 16-pagers — on which 
Redbook handled production was $62,500 each. The 
Southern Comfort 12-pager, already printed, comes to 
$24.260 in Redbook alone. 

Pond’s and O’Brien thus made their debuts in Redhook 
this vear occasions for considerable “smash.” Southern 
Comfort’s three-magazine insert is part of its largest cam- 
paign. 

* * * 

Daniel Starch & Staff reports that 77% of women 
readers of Redbook’s April 1958 issue “‘noted” and 51% 
of them “read most” of one or more units of Pond’s 16- 
page (12 unit) ad. In fact, 31% “noted” and 12% 
“read most” of seven or more units. Highest “noted” 
score for any unit was 70%, obtained from the fourth 
cover, offering a free copy of Pond’s “complete new 


Beauty Book.” 


Many Coronet Advertisers 
Make Multi- Pagers Count 


For years Coronet has concentrated on “printaculars.” 

In 1957 and 1958 this magazine will carry 23 insertions 
of four or more pages each — totaling nearly 200 pages. 
' Multi-pagers in fact are a main reason why Coronet 
thus far this year is one of the three magazines with 
circulation of more than two million to make linage gains 
from a year ago. (The others are Reader’s Digest and 
Redbook — which also are making more of “big smash” 
advertising. ) 

Coronet’s 23 in this two-year period have ranged in 
size from a General Mills’ 28-page insert in January 
1957 to four-pagers by Stauffer Reducing plan (two of 
them this year) and by United Wallpaper in 1957. 

Others this year include a nine-pager by Firth Carpet 
in November; eight-pagers last spring by eight western 
travel advertisers jointly, by North American Van Lines, 
and the State of Georgia; eight-pagers by Mastic Tile 
and by Whirlpool appliances last summer, and by Norge 
appliances in the October issue. 

Three of such “specials” in the December issue will 
total 34 pages: International Silver, 14; Southern Com- 
fort beverage, 12; and Hamilton Watch, eight. Hamilton 
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TIDE moves UP... Not only UP in circulation and UP in advertising ...but UPtown! 
On or about November Ist, TIDE moves uptown to a new 
building with much more office space at. 
630 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
It’s all part of a general expansion program designed to increase 
TIDE’s coverage of the advertising field...and to bring you 


a more exciting, vital and informative TIDE each month. 
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is stepping up from a five-pager in Coronet last year. 
Other 1957 “smash” users in this magazine in 1957 were 
O’Brien paints, Parker pens, Pfaff sewing machines, Ideal 
toys, Anson jewelry and Harry & David gift fruits. 

North American Van and 


Norge, for instance—have repeated after several years. 


Several on the current list 


Some earlier repeaters were Chrysler Airtemp, Hallmark 
greeting cards, and Motorola. 

Coronet early set its sights on eight-pagers. In a large 
brochure it documents reactions from distributors, dealers 
and other trade factors to a score of them. 

For many types of products, of course, advertising im- 
pact does not spur immediate action. People don’t rush 
out to “buy now” an automobile or a piano. Neither do 
they suddenly decide to move—by North American Van 
Lines or otherwise. 

Yet “America Bursts into Music,” 
pager by Baldwin Piano in April 1956, brought Coronet 
replies from 68 Baldwin dealers, some as far away as 
Alaska. Individual dealers distributed up to 5,000 or 


more copies of the ad, and tied store display, newspaper 


a couponed eight- 


and radio advertising to it. Several already could report 
specific sales from it. 

To an eight-pager on “Revolution in Music,” Ham- 
mond organ dealers were similarly responsive. A Miami 
dealer “sold the 18 chord organs in our stock in a short 
time.” A Denver dealer also found himself “‘sold out.” 
A Memphis dealer did more Hammond organ business 
in one month than in six months before. A New York 
City store sold 51 of these organs, at $985 each, in one 
month. 

An eight-page ad in editorial style, ““The North Ameri 
can Story,” was a factor in influencing one family in 
Michigan to use this van system in a $7,500 ‘‘move”’ to 
France. 

Many multi-page ads are bound in as complete book- 
lets, or as the basis of larger booklets. Advertisers have 
found, too, that they offer more scope to tell corporate 
or product stories; to present a whole line of products, 


and to introduce new products. 


One Coronet multi-pager had George Burns and 
Gracie Allen taking “a big look at Motorola TV.” 
Dealers told distributors that “customers came into their 
stores with the ad marked with the model they were 
interested in.” Individual distributors used up to 30,000 
reprints. Many dealers tied newspaper and display ads 
to it. A Buffalo distributor counted 60 George-and 
Gracie store displays in his area. Because of this ad a 
Georgia distributor was able to sell “home radios to TV 
dealers who normally do not buy this type of merchan 
dise.”’ 

A Coronet eight-pager introducing Van Heusen’s Cen- 
tury shirt helped a Virginia dealer boost shirt business 
50% from the year-ago level. Van Heusen regional sales 
managers listed scores of stores that ran window displays 
or otherwise stressed this ad. 

Parker Pen’s eight-pager in June 1957 featured tips 
on social correspondence by Amy Vanderbilt, and became 
a section of a 20-page booklet for wider distribution. 
Parker ‘‘could not meet the demand” of retailers for it. 

O’Brien Corp. turned an eight-pager on “Symphonic 
colors” into a 16-page booklet; distributed one million 
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copies of it, and reported sales increases from old and 
newly-acquired dealers. 

Five million preprints were made of Ideal’s ‘Golden 
Age of Toys,” which appeared in Coronet last December. 
Three million were used as package inserts and two mil- 
lion were distributed to dealers for use as mailers and 
counter giveaways in special dispensers. This multi-pager 
contributed to record sales for Ideal. And though the ad 
was merchandised months before publication, many deal- 
ers were caught with short stocks. 

Participants in an eight-page travel section last spring 
were the states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, 
Colorado and New Mexico, the Phoenix Visitors Bureau 
and the Union Pacific Railroad. Some 75,000 Coronet 


readers sent in coupons. 


"Printaculars' Provide 


Full Facts for Farmers 


The trend toward multi-page, special-shape ads is 
growing in farm service publications, too. 

In Successful Farming, for instance, the annual num- 
ber of insertions of three or more pages rose from one 
in 1955 to seven in both 1956 and 1957, and to 13 in 
the first nine monthly issues of this year. 

The September 1957 issue carried a 10-page, full-color 
“Corn Guide” for Funk Brothers Seed Co. This “largest 
advertisement ever to appear in a farm magazine” may 
also have been the first indexed ad in any consumer 
publication. It featured keyed descriptions of 19 Funk 
seed corn hybrids, for easy finding by the farmer or the 
seed corn salesman. 

Twelve weeks after release of this issue, a survey 
found that 92% of all male readers interviewed recalled 
the ad. Nineteen per cent of them had discussed it with 
friends or neighbors. Eleven per cent had talked with a 
Funk hybrid seed corn dealer or salesman. 

Each associate Funk producer was given preprints 
of the ad for distribution to farmers through dealers. 
Farmers also received 900,000 corn data notebooks. Hand- 
books, with reproductions of the 10-page ad, were pre- 
pared for dealer use. Local growers got four-page ad 
reprints on hybrids best suited to their areas. Funk showed 
dealers a slide film and 20-page pictorial showcard presen- 
tation. Four special display units helped to tell the story 
at retail stores and in sales meetings. 


(continued on following page) 
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THIS 
AD 


for The Record Hunter, New York 

record store, ran a half-page i 

The New York Times. It offered a 
pon Cw ar PREORTCOR TURNER large selection of classical records. 
reste SALE-OF THE TAMES | oom Suna During the past four years, The 
12. Pee Socsics 97: Record Hunter has not missed “one 

————— single week of advertising in 
The Times,” says Talat S. Halman. 

vice president. 


_ PRODUCED 
THIS 
RESULT 


“Total mail order response reached 
$10,000 within four weeks. Our store 
sales were $4,000-5,000 more in 

two weeks. Return exceeded cost by at 
least 700%. | have yet to see any 
publication, national or local, yield such 
a spectacular result.” Here is 

just another example why today, as 
always, it pays to advertise 


IN THE 
NEW YORK 
TIMES 


first in advertising in the world’s first market 


149 speciais « 
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"Report" Sections Pave Way 
For Pfizer Company Campaign 


On November 10, 1957, SM wrapped up in one 
package the last decade’s progress and the future targets 

ive fast-growing manufacturers. 

The oldest of, these five—the others being Continental 
Can, Dow Chemical, Reynolds Metals and Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg.—was Chas. Pfizer & Co., chemicals 
and biologicals, of Brooklyn. 

In that decade Pfizer grew fastest of the five—increas- 
ing sales four and a half times. 

In 1958, here and around the world, Pfizer continued 
to expand. 

Its development of new products and lines—from anti- 
biotics and animal feed additives to family medicines— 
continues to be at least as rapid. Last year alone Pfizer 
trebled capital expenditures to provide facilities for them. 

3ut for a whole century Pfizer had been primarily a 
chemical company, relatively small and largely unknown. 
While the products of the divisions have since been 
vigorously sold and promoted, the Pfizer company con- 
tinued to be pretty much of a mystery. 

In public recognition, an executive says, several studies 
showed that Pfizer “lagged behind many of our competi- 
tors.” 

The company this fall finally launched its first sus- 
tained advertising campaign. On the slogan, “Science 
for the World’s Wellbeing,” this series is being placed 
in Newsweek, The Saturday Evening Post, Time and 
U.S. News and World Report, through MacManus, 
John & Adams. 

The ground for this series, however, was broken earlier 
by three corporate ads. 

In fall 1956 double-page, four-color spreads in The 

New York Times Sunday Magazine, Fortune, Scientific 
American and the American Druggist told the story of 
Pfizer’s role in fermentation chemistry. The advertise- 
ment offered copies of a 32-page non-technical booklet 
on this subject, entitled “Our Smallest Servants. ‘ie 
The New York Times’ readers, says George H. Weiler, 
public relations director of Pfizer, requested 15,000 copies 
of it. 
“Servants” to work 
in a teaching film, window displays and other projects, 
including distribution of a special edition of the booklet, 
printed in Holland, at the Brussels World’s Fair. Total 
circulation has now exceeded 500,000 copies. 

“At the time first requests for the booklet arrived in 


The company has since put these 
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1956,’ Weiler explains, ‘“‘we were planning our annual 
report to stockholders. We hit upon the idea of publishing 
it in newspapers.” 

On Sunday, March 31, 1957, in The New York Times, 
Chicago Tribune and Los Angeles Times, Pfizer’s report 
for 1956 appeared as a special, tabloid-size 16-page 
section. 

Last March 23, in The New York Times only, Pfizer 
took a 16-page section to report for 1957. This featured 
John Gunther’s discoveries “Inside Pfizer.”’ A two-page 
ad in the Times’ international editions carried an abstract 
of this story to government and business leaders through 
out the world. 

Pfizer distributed 200,000 reprints of each of the full 
“newspaper” reports by mail and personal contact to 
financial groups, drug stores, leading physicians, chemical 
and agricultural customers, U.S. senators and representa- 
tives, community leaders in Pfizer plant cities, Pfizer 
suppliers and transportation companies, members of the 
Public Relations Society of America, libraries, educators 
in business administration, medical and pharmacy schools, 
plant visitors, new 'shareholders, and to employes who 
were not yet shareholders. Pfizer executives sent copies 
to business and industry leaders. 

The two reports drew a total of 5,000 requests for 
other Pfizer literature, and more than 3,000 unsolicited 
letters, largely about products and applications. ‘The 
company’s marketing managers believe that “many new 
customers were made and substantial sales resulted.” 

“One unexpected result,” Weiler says, ‘was the lift in 
morale to our field sales people. Our professional service 


The New York Times 


‘ 


Inside Pfizer 


by JOHN GUNTHER 


. . ovores 


PFIZER saw the need to sell the company—and used a 
special section, authored by Insider John Gunther, in 
The New York Times to present its 1957 report. Other 
smashes ran in Los Angeles Times and Chicago Tribune. 
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SYRACUSE 
BELONGS ON 
YOUR “A” LIST 


Wtr's A BIG MARKET 


The 15-county market covered by the Syracuse Newspapers 
has a population of 1,432,700 with annual buying power 
of more than $2 billion. 


YW It’s AMERICA’S BEST TEST MARKET 


Syracuse is America’s foremost test market... used for 
more test campaigns by more advertisers, year after year, 
than any other market . . . according to audited studies 
made by Selling Research Inc. 


\ It’s ECONOMICAL TO SELL 


Media selection is a cinch. The Syracuse Newspapers de- 
liver 100% coverage of the metropolitan area — effective 
circulation up to 76% coverage of the families in the 14 
surrounding counties. No other combination of media in 
the market can do a comparable job at comparable cost. 


FULL COLOR AVAILABLE — DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by Syracuse is 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT America's No. 1 Test Market 


the SYRACUSE WSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 241,159 Sunday Herald-American 205,658 Sunday Post-Sfandard 109,060 
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‘Ing copies on the desks of 


se 


e letters came from students or parents 
*rature Tor young people interested in becom- 

scientists and engineers. “The company’s 
tment finds that many applicants refe1 


Business and professional publications and other daily 

zed Pfizer's reports. Gunther’s article, 
for example, drew an editorial in the Philadelphia Bulli 
l ind rea overage on business pages in such dailies 
s the Vash Post, Miami News, Milwaukee Jour- 


ind Ilartford Courant. The 1956 report led the 


newenane 
ewspapers 


+ 


in a feature story on annual reports. 
and radio and TV stations cited 

— ; 
York Times devoted a promotional brochure 
supplements and used 
1 hard-bound book on “A Century of 


in this publication. 


a full-page photo and 


then NM < 


al Advertising ... 
from the New York Stock Exchange to 


ganizations tro 


World cited Pfizer’s efforts to tell a corporate 


widely and effectively. 
than a dozen people commented unfavorably,” 
Weiler points out. Some of them were share- 
who questioned the expense. ‘Actually, the unit 
I report was less than one-twelfth of the 


this vear’s 
Pfizer’s standard booklet report for 1955. The 


f last year’s supplement was even lower. 


fact that we would have had use 
iblications to project the same story to 
through traditional media. Add the costs 
and distribution. ‘The Pfizer sup- 


yt prod ict n, postag 
plements become one of the biggest ‘bargains’ in 


relations and advertising history. 


Reynolds’ Aluminum Pages 
Sell Customers’ Products 


ng can make a “big smash” through special 

‘vices and effects, as well as special size. 

The first newspaper ad printed on aluminum foil was 

iblished by the Milwaukee Sentinel last March 18. 

Sponsored jointly by Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, 
Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, it introduced 


Johnston saltine package in Reynolds’ foil over- 


i 


i new 


Reynolds teamed with Kraft Foods in a 
the Chicago Tribune to announce new 
Parkay margarine and a new-type Reyn- 


arton. 
‘These were the two latest of a long series of steps 


on aluminum. In 1921 


taken by Reynolds to ‘write 


Reynolds pioneered letterpress printing on foil, and in 

1935 it began printing on foil in gravure. Reynolds first 
ised aluminum as a publication page in Modern Packag 
n 1947, and then in Packaging Parade and automo- 

e and electrical p tblications. 

In the April 1955 issue of Better Hlomes & Gardens 

$135,000—the first foil 


Reynolds ran at a cost of 
magazine. Newsweek has 


spread to appear in a consume! 
id on Reynolds aluminum 


since been used. In a four-page « 
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General Mills "Reports" 
In 20-Page News Section 


To tell the corporate-growth story to a 
wider audience more companies have begun 
to adapt their formal annual reports to spec ial 
newspaper supplements. 

Summarizing and dramatizing developments 
of its 30th year, ended last May 31, General 
Mills of Minneapolis published a 20-page se 
tion (plus a bound-in eight-page financial 
section) with six newspapers on Sunday, 
August 3. Newspapers used were the Nex 
York Herald Tribune, Chicago Tribune, San 
Francisco Chronicle, Boston Herald, Minne 


apolis Tribune and St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 

The “main” section pictured the company’s 
Jetty Crocker lighting candles on a 30th 
birthday cake; the opening of General Mills’ 
new headquarters building in suburban Min 
neapolis last March; examples of “physical 
fitness’; the company’s services to the nation’s 
bakers; seven pages of recipes, and free cook 
book offers with the purchase of new Betty 
Crocker mixes. 

One page showed the company’s work in 
newer industries, through the Chemical, Me 
chanical and other divisions. Such divisions 
are expected to bolster General Mills’ sales 
which over the last five years have increased 
9% to $530 million. Profits, meanwhile, 


rec ord $14.7 million. 


only ( 


climbed 33% to 


Convair division 


foil in Harper's Bazaar last January, 
of its 


of General Dynamics dramatized the ‘‘fashion” 
“880” Jetliner. 

In addition to achieving virtually “1000¢ readership,” 
and virtually as high remembrance, among the direct 
audiences, each of these steps has widely promoted Reyn 
olds and its customers. ‘The Reynolds-Johnston ad_ in 
Milwaukee, for example, was publicized in newspapers 
and business publications from coast-to-coast. 

More important to Johnston were the facts that the 
foil ad helped to strengthen distribution in its Wisconsin 
sales area, and in the first fortnight alone led to a 30% 
increase in sales of saltines. 

Actually, the Sentinel had paved the way for this ad 
last year by running a sheet of plain aluminum as orie 
“nage.” Material used in the press run in March, how 
ever, was laminated foil on one side and newsprint on 


the other. ‘The newspaper charged the two advertisers 
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A CITY LARGER 
THAN HOUSTON 

IS HIDDEN INSIDE 
LOS ANGELES 


fea , 
. 
¢ tat) “ 
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HOW'S BUSINESS IN HIDDEN CITY? gry, tye nemsosce 


schedule reaches 100% 
; : ; . . of the families in any 
It’s humming! Ask the advertisers in The Mirror News — the of these major cities: 
only metropolitan weekday paper that’s read in four out of : 

five Hidden City homes. They’ve got the buyingest audience comnts — 
in town — young homemakers (more than half of them 39 o1 St. Paul 


Oe FS US Rae ey Pe 
under)... young children (422,000 at last count)... young, up- LOS ANGELES EVENING 


y : you're still covering 
and-coming providers (83% already making $4,000 or more a market smaiier MIRROR NEWS 
in the well-paying occupations). And Hidden City has $1!2- than the Hidden City ne a av Ra 


of The Mirror News. 


billion to spend for the things it needs, the things it wants Represented by O'Mara & ane. 


and anything else that’s advertised in The Mirror News. - New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco 


4 OUT OF 5 HIDDEN CITY FAMILIES READ NO OTHER WEEKDAY METROPOLITAN PAPER. 
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regular space rates. A slight extra charge for handling 
was more than met by a rebate to Reynolds for providing 
the foil “‘paper.” 

Reynolds preprinted the foil side of the 15x21'/-inch 
page in seven colors in its St. Louis gravure plant. For 
the 250,000 copies required more than 90 miles of 15- 
inch-wide foil-paper lamination were used. The news- 
paper’s circulation took 210,000, and the two advertisers 
put 40,000 to work in promotion. 

The Sentinel page facing the foil carried a quarter-page 
ad on newsprint for a ‘10-cents-off” coupon promotion 
for Reynolds wrap. 

The foil side of the two-pager, prepared by Buchanan 
& Co., New York, was a continuous repeat design featur- 
ing the Reynolds Wrap carton, the Johnston package and 
the Reynolds packaging seal. Layout for the paper side 
was done by Al Herr Agency, Milwaukee, and printed 
in red-and-black R.O.P. 

Test runs helped to overcome printing problems. One 
problem was the need to paste on fresh rolls by hand, 
instead of automatically, as on newsprint rolls. 

This glittering “smash’’ was supported by radio and 
TV spots and in-store displays for both products in grocery 
stores throughout Wisconsin. On the day of its publica- 
tion Eleanor Lynch, Reynolds’ home economist, was inter- 
viewed on Milwaukee TV. 

Similar merchandising efforts supported the Chicago 
id. This appeared in the Tribune on a Sunday. More than 
400 miles of foil (enough to make 100,000 rolls of 
Reynolds Wrap) were laminated to white paper to reach 
one million circulation. 

Reynolds has found that 30 major newspapers across 
the country are willing to run foil pages. Some would 
make extra charge for them. 


Local Advertisers Place 
Most Newspaper "Smashes" 


Distributors, retailers and shopping centers apparently 
far outnumber national advertisers in use of multi-page 
shots locally, advertising executives of major newspapers 
tell SM. 

W. B. Stuht of the Seattle Times, for example, points 
out that “Sears, Roebuck pioneered sections on colored 
stock with us. They now use four such sections a year— 
plus four a year on standard stock.”’ Northgate Shopping 
Center schedules four special tabloid sections annually at 
special promotion seasons. A food and drug store in a 
small shopping center join in “a six-page blast about 
four times a year,” and a drug chain uses two pages on 
pink stock about 20 times annually. 

One Seattle store group reports good results from a 
four-page section on canary stock to tie in with the Gold 
Cup hydroplane races. Bon Marche (Allied Stores) 
employs tabloid sections four times a year. 

Chain retailers—such as Montgomery Ward recently, 
in Denver—often run special sections to announce store 
openings. 

Robert Landis of the San Diego Union-Tribune says 
that Chrysler Corp. and its four car divisions used a 
total 7,624 lines on consecutive pages in one issue in 
September 1957 in a “57-Hour Sale” to clean out inven- 
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tories before introduction of new models. This was fol- 
lowed, last August 20, with 4,992 lines for a “58-Hour 
Sale.” Local dealers were said to be “extraordinarily 
enthusiastic’ about the first drive. The second helped 
to make San Diego one of the “hottest markets in the 
country in Plymouth sales.” 

The only ‘national advertiser” to run a four-page 
insertion in the Cleveland Plain Dealer in the last two 
years, replies E. J. O’Connor, was Main Line, Cleveland, 
Inc., distributor of RCA, Whirlpool and other brands. 
This was a “Music in the Home” section for various 
brands last November. 

While the Houston Post has no list of national adver- 
tisers who have run four or more pages in one issue, 
reports Eugene J. Lemcoe, ‘we have carried through 
Puck, The Comic Weekly three or four ‘smash’ promo- 
tions annually for several years in our Sunday comics.” 


(continued on page 140) 


“Whole World" Provides 
N.Y. Times Sections 


In the year 1957 the Sunday New York 
Times carried a total of 14 special tabloid- 
size advertising sections. By August 10 the 
Times this year already had published 16 such 
sections. 


The sections, ranging from 16 to 56 pages, 
promoted countries, states, Canadian prov- 
inces, office equipment, hotels, work clothes 
and sportswear, pharmaceuticals, automobiles, 
rayon textiles, office buildings, industrial area 
development, a mutual investment fund and 
other securities, and CARE (Cooperative for 
American Remittances Everywhere). 


Countries which told their industrial and 
tourism stories through these "printaculars’ in 
the Times in the 20-month period were Ger- 
many, France, Italy and Korea (twice). States 
which used them were Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, Alabama, Oregon, Massachu- 
setts and New York. The provinces of Alberta, 
Manitoba and Ontario publicized their facil- 
ities and growth. 


The office equipment industry joined to pro- 
mote products in a 24-page section and Amer- 
ican Rayon Industry stressed advantages of 
its fibres in 16 pages. Chas. Pfizer & Co. twice 
used Times sections to present its annual re- 
port. Individual advertisers who employed 
this medium for products and services included 
Studebaker-Packard cars, Reliance work 
clothes and Hilton hotels. 
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WISCONSIN IS BUYING! 


This year the world’s biggest dairy farmers will take in 


548 Million Dollars from MILK... 


There’s and the biggest slice of this will be 
a third partner spent on products advertised in 
in the picture Wisconsin Agriculturist. ..will you be there? 


Father and son partnership of Ben and 
Eugene Nienhaus, Burlington, Wisconsin, : — onge . “1. on 
produce over one-hell aillien pounds of Wisconsin’s 548 million dollar-plus bankroll from milk, places it first 
milk @ year, plus 1,800 pounds of lamb, in the Nation. This is spendable income to the world’s biggest dairy 
some wool and eggs. The Nienhaus’ are farmers—part goes for producing more milk—part goes for better 
keen businessmen; individually spend well living—more is spent on products advertised in Wisconsin Agricul- 
over twice as much, per year, as the turist than in any other farm publication. Wisconsin Agriculturist 
average consumer. goes to over 40,000 more Wisconsin farmers than the next nearest 
The third partner in the picture is Wis- farm publication. In preference studies, Wisconsin farmers and dealers 
consin Agriculturist. The Nienhaus' look to repeatedly name Wisconsin Agriculturist over all other publications. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist first for the infor- No other publication comes close—invest your precious advertising 


i thei i- . . 
mation they must have to keep ; eir busi dollars where the influence is. 
ness growing. Both on the editorial pages 
and in the ads, if it's in Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist, it has a head start with the Nienhaus’. Member of 
MIDWEST FARM PAPERS 


WISCONSIN ces Centre 638 


250 Park Avenue, New York 1 


griculturist is 


West Coast Representativ 

AND FARMER Towsend, Millsap & Co. 
110 Sutter St., San Frar 4 

159 S. Vermont, L ngele 
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Businesspapers 


Do They Pay Off? 


Big-Smash Ad Trend Climbs 
In Business Publications 


} 


ishes. 
hers they read them 


e not always infatuated with 


business p iblic 
a at 
s, businesspaper ad volume rose from $354 
$509 million. What part of the increase can be 
ngs different opinions trom 


hands seem to agree it Is 
big smash advertiser in 


snesspaper’rs 
I papers. 


t 


most businesspapers costs a traction 


t consumer magazines. 
tisers have found it’s no longer 
with color. Smashes are the 
‘ters to stand out in the thick ‘‘special” 
issues enable advertisers to make 
) audience warm on the subject. 
iny uses; advertisers rarely stop 
ashes make handsome mailers to 
salesmen, distributors, shareholders. 
hem as leave-behinds or as literature to 
de shows. Businesspapers offer many serv 
tisers. Ihe ads ; = ; used as 
changing the copy. 


booklets simply g 
ve a complicated story 
advances will make necessary to tell 

NBP’s Robert Harper says. 
‘rs are game when it comes to big ads; 


Advertisers make zood use oft 


like smashes as much as advertisers do. 
indicate readership is about in proportion to 


mpact (and merchandisability ) 


ryone’s n agreement but the publishers, who 


» advertisers and 


atefold in Progressive Grocer, Kraft, one of 

ig smash ads among package goods marketers, 

week schedule of products featured in all its 

nsumer ads, along with reproductions of some of the print ads; 
pics of tie-in materials, including ad mats, P-o-P and a display; 
1 coupon for ordering materials; a dealer testimonial; a cross- 
reference promotions checklist by supermarket departments. 
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Many marketers, publishers find, use an occasional 
smash—and merchandise it for all it’s worth—to compen- 
sate for a small advertising budget. The smashes add little 
to publishers’ sales because they too often displace the 
regular schedule. (Publishers say the only way to get 
real volume from advertisers is sell them both smashes 
and a regular schedule. ) 

Says Edward B. Wintersteen, executive manager of 
Reuben H. Donnelley’s businesspaper division: ‘Adver- 
tisers should try first for frequency—particularly in non- 
merchandising papers—because each issue gets different 
readership. We all know an identical ad run three suc- 
cessive months will pull the same number of inquiries 
through the third month. . An advertiser who thinks 
he'll knock the industry for a loop with a big ad is making 
a mistake; he'll hit only a portion of it.” 

Wintersteen says the increase in smashes is evidenced 
in all the company’s papers “and they're in pretty 
diverse fields.” 

John bs Whelan, executive vice president at Haire 
feels the big-smash ad is forgotten while the memory of 
a regular schedule lingers on. 

The level of big-smash use in his shop is steady. Toys 
& Novelties is Haire’s biggest medium for smashes; toy 
makers are believers in direct mail and catalogs and use 
their materials as inserts. In the March issue this year, 
the annual directory, of +58 total ad pages, 180 were 
parts of inserts. 

R. E. McKenna, vice-president at Chilton, predicts 
increased use of big smashes but adds current users are 
not always increasing budgets simply making fewe1 
insertions: “It does not necessarily follow that the (big 
smash) advertisers will use substantially more pages.” 

Louis Fairchild says his shop discourages single 
smashes: the company promotes what it calls ‘Trade 
Excitement,” a registered term referring to a concen- 
tration of ads in a short period. Example: Philco-Bendix’s 
89 pages in three weeks in //ome Furnishings Daily last 
fall. ‘The company showed a new line to distributors in 
different markets every day and the next day’s ads ran 
the distributors’ comments with dates for the distributors’ 
showings. 

A Fairchild promotion booklet says this about ‘Trade 
Excitement: “All an advertiser needs is something special 
to shout about or something he w ants to become special 
and the Trade Excitement treatment is in order. It may 
be a new line. A merchandising plan or a new consume! 
ad campaign. A new plant or new production facilities. 
Seasonal sales drives, important trade events, markets 
and shows, distributor meetings they're all naturals 
for ‘Trade Excitement.” 

(‘The term was born some four or five years ago when 
an agency man remarked to the managers, “You've got 
to raise hell in the trade.”’ ) 

At a press conference for Sales Management Fair- 
child advertising managers and promotions managers said 
consistency is their biggest pitch. Managers of the three 
dailies talked a marketer introducing metallic yarn out 
of using the smash into using a Trade Excitement 
campaign. 

The company does its own printing. Smashes generally 
come as inserts, which take away printing profits. 

The increase in smash ads comes because marketers 
have more products to sell, Louis Fairchild says. Man- 
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1 V Best-selling weekly magazine in America 


GUIDE 


Above all, TV Guide is a family magazine 


Only television itself, on the American scene, holds 
: ae oe : 
an appeal so universal as that of TV Guide magazine. 


From cover to cover, TV Guide is of equal value to 
everyone in the family. 


A consuming interest in television has become, 
indisputably, a national characteristic. And TV Guide 
is the only national magazine which reports, interprets 
and evaluates television exclusively and in depth. 


TV Guide magazine is both national and local, just 
as television is. The concept is unique. Nationally, 
TV Guide treats television’s problems and triumphs, 
its personalities, its electric excitement. Fifty-one 
separate regional editions are bound into the 
TV Guide national feature section. Each one devotes 
itself to local matters, including the most compre- 
hensive program listings to be found anywhere. 
Service and entertainment—these are the things 
TV Guide magazine brings every reader. 

Here, undeniably, is a major advertising medium .. . 
and one so new that you can still approach it with 
a sense of delighted discovery. 


But the American people have beat you to it. They 
devour TV Guide at a rate unprecedented in weekly 
magazine history— some 6!4 million copies per issue. 
TV Guide magazine is a basic buy for every mass- 
market advertiser. 


SINGLE-COPY SALES ACCOUNT FOR 
78% OF TOTAL CIRCULATION 


Of the 61% million people who purchase TV Guide 
this week, more than 5 million will go out and buy 
it at the full cover price of 15 cents. This is a 
demonstration of public interest and acceptance 
unparalleled in publishing history. Doesn’t it stand 
to reason that a magazine that can sell itself so 
well can sell your products too? 


MARKET COVERAGE: The circulation of TV Guide 
mags "ir is concentrated in counties where 97.7 ‘ 
of all U.S. families live, and where 98.27, of all 
retail aie are made. 


COST PER THOUSAND: Black-and-white page rate, 
$2 per thousand—lower than that of any other 
major national magazine. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE...A DAILY HABIT 


agers add these reasons, in addition to those covered in 
the promotion piece: Materials makers want to promote 
their customers; process owners want to promote their 
licensees. 

Other publishers and advertising sales managers queried 
for this story have this to sav about big smash ads: 

“They are no panacea. There should be good reason 
for such space units because four single pages scattered 
in an issue can actually get more readership in some cases 
than a block of four pages in one spot. (A design paper) 

“Tf used at the expense of continuity, the objective of 
the big splash must be important.” (A building products 
merchandising paper ) 

“Only a new company which needs dealers fast should 
put all its eggs in one basket.” (An engineering paper) 

“Feel excessive cost warrants use only in unusual cases 
of new product announcements, product changeover, ex 
pansion, etc.” (An engineering paper) 

Publishers seem to have a lot to say against big-smash 
ads 


But one got so excited by its first 12-pager that it 
permitted the advertiser to wrap a bellv-band around the 
the cover and commented on the ad editorially. 

None mentioned unreasonable (and unethical bv ABP 
standards) requests by big-smash advertisers—like backing 
up the ad with editorial—as a reason they don’t like big 
sm 


ashes. 

A few confessed thev’d like to have them—but can't 
because advertisers will not buy multiple pages in a 
tabloid, they say, or their industry does not use them. 

One publishing house board chairman said the company 
does not solicit the smashes where the advertiser drags 
in all its suppliers on their heels. These ads do very little 
for the advertiser; the pages upon half-pages that say 
“We wired vour factory” or “Proud to have supplied 
vour shingles” have as much sell as a ‘Compliments of a 
Friend” ad in a church program. 

About the biggest drag-’em-in ad in recent times was a 
+6-pager by a garment. maker in 1956 to commemorate a 
25th anniversary: 80 suppliers helped pick up the bill. 

Other drawbacks to the big smashes: excessive costs 
that make single-use insertions prohibitive; the fact that 
smash ads in themselves no longer command stand-up 
attention (they are no longer a novelty) ; and production 
problems. 

Says ABP President Bill Beard on this subject : “Draw 
backs? I’ve twitted the production boys about this. Messing 
up a production man’s schedule is a small price to pay 
for progress. Let’s gnash our teeth when we don’t have 
these ads.” 

Unlike most of the publishers queried, Beard prefers 
dominance to frequency. Asked to choose between six 
spreads or twelve pages, he takes the spreads. 

“T’ve been promoting spreads for years,” he says. ““The 
single page is considered the ‘average’ insertion—but no 
marketer should try to be average. A page isn’t even a 
unit unless it’s a cover. It always competes with the ad 
on the next page or, even worse, the editor.” 

Beard cites these reasons for the increase in smashes: 

Increased competition between marketers; the bringing 
of sales promotion closer to advertising (which makes 
smashes feasible since promotion uses amortize ad produc- 
tion costs) ; liberalization of postal laws, making possible 
more oddball ads; the use of dimensions like sound and 
smell in businesspaper advertising. 
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Another factor, he adds, is creative selling by business- 
papers. “I saw the big Young & Rubicam ad in SALEs 
MANAGEMENT,” he said. “I called up your John Hart- 
man to find out if it came in over the transom. ‘No it 
didn’t,’ he told me. ‘We had to sell it’ You don't 
find the production people coming to the salesman saying 
‘Look what we can do. Can you sell it?” The salesmen 
go out and sell.” 

Beard does consider some drawbacks to big smash ads, 
though. ““We shouldn’t make it tough for the reader with 
sO many unusual inserts,” he says. ‘“Mavbe the very 
word ‘spectacular’ has some hazards in it. But, then 
again, I’d rather get a bellyache from overeating than 
not eating.” 

The papers are overeating—but they don’t seem to be 
suffering. 

When it comes to big smash advertising, the advertisers 
have to force-feed most. 

Two who make it on their cwn are Electrical Merchan 
dising and What's New in FTlome Economics. These 
papers are actively promoting big smashes. (A_ third, 
Flouse and Home, is incorporating a big smash appeal 
into its presentation. ) 

The four “home economics” papers—which reach home 
economics teachers, agricultural extension workers, home 
service directors of utilities and manufacturers, and 
women’s editors—are big promoters of the big smash. 

What's New in Home Economics, the top book among 
them, is the strongest promoter—and the biggest smash 
medium. The paper has a three-pronged program aimed 
at bringing in the big ones. 

It binds in cookbooks, has a special section for multi- 
page inserts, and binds in tear-out broadsides that make 
classroom charts. 

“This is a factual era and you need factual selling,” 
Bill Harvey, publisher, savs. Contrary to most publishers, 
who say they discourage big smash ads, Harvey savs he’s 
turned down small ads when he felt they wouldn’t do 
the job. 

W hat’s New bound in the first cookbook in 1955, which 
means it got there before the consumer magazines. The 
first one was a 20-pager for Fluffo and ran from Septembe1 
through December. Harvey says 33,000 of the 40,000 
persons on the mailing list sent in an attached coupon 
for bulk copies, a can of the product and a demonstration 
outline. Copies requested totaled 2 million. 

The special section for multi-page inserts, called “This 
Is Your Product Information Section,” has carried as 
many as 60 pages in one issue. Advertisers are offered a 
sliding scale which, Harvey says, makes distribution of 
the material less costly than direct mail. Westinghouse 
and National Electric Manufacturers Assn. share the 
record for the biggest ads with 36 pages. Most popular 
sizes are four and 16 pages. 

The pull-out charts were first offered in 1950. They 
come as folded broadsides, bound vertically or hori- 
zontally into the paper and backed up with generic edi- 
torial material on the subject. Armour has used more 
than 30. The maximum size is 16 pages. 

Publisher Harvey says the paper has pioneered these 
big-smash concepts—but is more enthusiastic about a pro- 
gram introduced in April 1957. 

Editorial in that issue had an electrical living theme to 
tie in with the ads: 32 pages by Live Better Electrically 
and smaller ads by other advertisers in the field. Harvey 
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Your product can roll on to new sales and profits rec- 

ords by concentrating a heavier advertising effort in 
the ‘““Big Wheel” markets of New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia—where 59% of all consumer units earn $4,000 or 
more per year. This super-abundance of buying power (32% 
more families in the top income brackets than the average 
for the remainder of the U.S.) provides the basis for the av- 
erage First 3 market family to spend 10% more money for 
All Retail purchases, 18% more for Food, 25% more for 
Furniture, Furnishings and Appliances, and 83% more for 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


Apparel than the average family in the rest of the nation. 

Within these most profitable sales areas, the family cov- 
erage of General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supple- 
ments, Radio and. TV thins out. In the biggest of the ‘“‘Big 
Wheel” markets— New York, Chicago and Philadelphia— 
there is no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ solid 62% 
COVERAGE of all families. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is sold... 
it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 

Circulation nearly 6,000,000 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


Rotogravure e Colorgravure 


New York 17, N.Y., News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 7-4894¢ Chicago 11, 1Ul., Tribune Tower, SU perior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946* Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-3557 
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1av become a trend in business- 
New issues are in the works, 

is another papel th 
r smash ads. 


the appliance Indu 


flamboyant in 
anager, Savs. He feels 
» best one for selling l deale1 whose b IsIness 
howmanship. 
the paper actively promote the smash; 
the term “full schedule,” Hahn says. 
to Hahn, big-smash ads were first used 
diately following World War II, 
started to scramble to sell a pent-up de 


the demand began to slacken, they stepped 


t Ty 
S LITiithe 


» need to sell hard. 
advertising is incorporated 
presentation. These are the 
bages provide room for impressive display. 


hest suited for consumer advertising repro- 


To promote the November 15 Live Better 
12-page smash in the Post, GBE used the 
Electrical Merchandising is the same size 


th 


s issue of the paper. (In addition, a page 
, 


ding the insert was sold to the Post and the last page 
to AT&T 


+} 


one of the sponsors of the promotion. ) 
1e paper’s salesmen sold a marketer into using 
booklet as an insert. Many inserts reproduce the 


spread ind back up both pages W ith the message 


mit unique approaches permissible with the 
rules. The paper runs many jack-in-the-box 
story on page 146. ) 
in effectively at the point of sale. 
pages invite use as dealer mailers (and for 
rposes 
does the money come m to use multiple 
the presentation then asks. 
answers: Dealers read fewer than three papers, 
so if you're using many ads in many magazines, how about 
ising fewer ads in fewer magazines—‘even if not in 
own?” Tt costs less than three cents per impression 
i leader. Big trade advertisers are regarded 
onsumer advertisers. Multiple pages are read by 
] 


propo! tionately more reader Ss. 


To back up the last point, Hahn gives this hypo 
thetical example. If the single unit is seen by 10% of 

a second, similar unit will be seen by 10% of 
or 9%. Added to the original 10% 


it would have gotten as a single unit, the added reader- 


ng YOC; 


brings the score up to 19%. The first unit is also 
190: the original 10% and the 9% who saw it 
ise of the second unit. 

To illustrate that big-smash ads can be had cheaply, 
he points out a Norge 24-pager in blue on 70-pound coated 
stock that cost only six pages at black and white rates. 
Norge did this, Hahn says, by selling 18 of the pages to 

getting blue for the same color as_ black 
ind g¢g oated stock free. (The stock is offered to 
ill advertisers who buy smashes of 16 pages or more. ) 

House and Home is now putting together a big-smash 

appeal for incorporation into its promotion booklet. 


d on 


af 
e 


Gene Wolf, sales promotion manager, who is working 
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on the books, says the paper is promoting big smash ads 
for these reasons: 

Package promotions (when suppliers whose products 
appear in a building get together to promote) are becom- 
ing important in the residential housing field. 

The trade is more aware of advertising and the calibe1 
of businesspapers has improved. 

Smashes may be used with only a small budget. For 
the price of a single page in Life, an advertiser may buy 
20 pages or more to sell the trade. 

The ads may be used in many ways. 

Like most publishers, however, the paper promotes 
continuity first. 


Hard Goods Marketers 
Use Most Smash Ads 


Biggest users of the big-smash in businesspapers are 
marketers of hard goods, especially major appliances. 

Next come the materials makers, especially synthetic 
fiber manufacturers, who find smash ads sell both dealers 
and customers. 

The package goods marketers, who are big consumer 
advertisers but spend little to sell the trade, have the few- 
est businesspaper smashes. 

Size-wise, the biggest smash advertisers are the biggest 
regular schedule advertisers. But smaller marketers often 
make good use of a smash to combat the top-seated 
competition. 

These are some of the not-so-big advertisers who have 
bought smashes thus far this year in Home Furnishings 
Daily: Sure Fit Products, 8 pages; Gluck Brothers, 5: 
Textileather, 12; Aldon Rug Mills, 4; Mannington 
Mills, 4+; Arvin Industries, 5; Kirsch, two 4’s. 

Among the package product marketers, food manufac- 
turers spend the least for smashes. An Armour ad in 
Chain Store Age in 1947 holds the record at 48 pages, 
but other smashes are nearly always small. 

The biggest are run by National Dairies, Kraft and 
Continental Can. 

The biggest drug paper ad was a 16-pager in color 
by Foster-Grant Co., sunglass maker, in the January 20 
Drug Topics. 

A drug paper manager tells of finally selling Bauer & 
Black on running a series of smashes—only to have a new 


management return to small ads. 


High Readership Makes 
Smash Ads a Good Buy 


Studies show businesspaper readership comes in pro- 


portion to the size of the space you buy—most of the time. 
The intangibles are even more difficult to measure. 
Most marketers go along with this thought: The pres- 
tige a large ad brings increases in a higher ratio than the 
pages you add. 
A cost-comparison between a smash ad and many small 
ones is still more difficult to make. Ad readership will 
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Only Kodak gifts have this “Open 
me first’ tag— highlights the fact that 
picture-taking is a big part of Christmas fun 


Brownie Starlet Camera—$5.95 list. 


Pee TEREEEEEEELOELCOEEE EEL Ee 


{ 


“...Most successful employee 


9 


Christmas gift CVCPr . —says Nationwide Insurance Co. 


\ JITH many thousands of employees to con- wide... joined in a picture-taking contest organized 

sider, Nationwide Insurance Company has to by a Kodak dealer. And Nationwide’s management 
keep holiday costs in line. Last Christmas, it chose knows its Christmas gifts are to this day providing 
Kodak’s exciting value special—the Brownie Starlet hours of all-around family fun for employees! 
Camera, a $5.95 item that takes color slides, as well Your holiday promotions, employee gift pro- 
as snapshots—for its employee gift program. grams, business remembrances will build more 

In the words of Mr. E. J. Henry, Director of year-round good will for your firm when you choose 
Employee Relations—‘‘This Brownie Camera has gifts and premiums from Kodak’s full line of ‘‘most- 
the universal appeal and interest we were look- wanted” cameras and outfits. Retail values from 
ing for!” $3.95 to $850. 

Employee reaction was immediate. They flocked Learn how you can cash in on these popular 
to attend photographic classes sponsored by Nation- Kodak premiums. Mail coupon today. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY... Rochester 4, N.Y. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


as Prices are list and are 
Premium Sales Department, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


subject to change without notice. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me more details on promotion opportunities with Kodak premiums. 


222-10 


Name Company 


Position Street 


City, State 
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give you only part of the answer. Everything hinges on 
the merchandising. 

At the very least, big-smash ads buy as many readers 
per dollar as small ones. But they buy more prospects. 

A four-page Westinghouse ad in Business Week last 
year got these Starch scores: 62% noted and 47% read 
most of one or more of the three units; for two or more 
units the ratings were 55% and 25%; for all three, 
49% and 13%. 

This is what one reader said the ad told him: “That 
atomic power for commercial use is now a reality. One 
often thinks of commercial atomic power as in the distant 
future. ... That they are developing a design that could 
be used by other industries in the future. . . . It 
was very informative. It mentioned many things I didn’t 
know, such as Westinghouse being in the nuclear field 
for 18 years.” 

Starch gave these high ratings to a Ford Truck Divi- 
sion 24-page insert in the March 3, 1958, Oil and Gas 
Journal: 59% of readers surveyed noted one or more 
units of 13; 30% read most. And 34% noted seven or 
more units; 3% read most. 

McGraw-Hill’s Research Department queried Engi- 
neering News-Record’s readers about a U.S. Steel five- 
pager in color last year. Researchers asked “Did you read 
this ad sufficiently to get the main idea?” 80% said 
they did. 

Other high scores were noted by McGraw-Hill for 
these ads: A Bryant Electric Co. five-pager in Electrical 
Construction & Maintenance drew an average of 66% 
for each unit. An average of 61% read each unit of a 
Minneapolis-Honeywell smash this July in Control 


I ndgineering. 


New Mailing Rules Permit 
Sounds and Smells in Print 


Jack-in-the-box’s new lair lies between the once neatly 


bound pages of businesspapers. 


Take the businesspaper covering your industry, open 

arefully) and you may be confronted with a pop-up, 
a 32-page broadside tipped into the binding, a product 
sample, layers of acetate sheets showing the epithelial 
onstruction of a product, or a tear-open insert with a 
bounty of product specs or consumer ad reproductions. 

The more avante garde advertisers are adding alto- 
gether new dimensions: sound, as in the case of Fedders- 
Quigan or Union Carbide; smell, by advertisers in 4 meri- 
can Perfumer and Aromatics. 

The sound advertisers started in 1954, recording their 
appeals on flexible vinyl records tipped into the book. 
Chen Capitol Records recorded a special preview sampler 
for dealers and bound the wrapper into a six-page Bill- 
board smash that included color pages for window displays. 

Most successful users of the oddball ads are the materials 
makers, whose products make handsome inserts: the foil, 
transparent films, special papers, label and container 
marketers whose inserts at black and white rates in 
Modern Packaging are among the most rewarding space 
buys. 

Less successful in many cases, though, are hard, soft 
goods and package product advertisers who too often 
confuse ‘‘smash” with “sell.” 

Reader studies of the jack-in-the-box ads show many 
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Most Businesspapers 
Note Big Smash Rise 


SALES MANAGEMENT asked representative 

businesspapers to tell us their five-year trends 
with big-smash ads. (For the purpose of this 
report, the big smash was defined as three 
consecutive pages or more.) 
American Lumberman & Building Products 
Merchandiser: 1953, 109 pages in 25 ads; 
1957, 91 pages in 16 ads. For the first eight 
months of 1958, 50 pages in 13 ads. 


Business Week: 1953, no big smash ads; 
1957, 98 pages in 23 ads. First six months of 
1958, 39 pages in 10 ads. 


Construction Digest: 1957, 319 pages in 76 
ads. Trend is the same this year. 


Constructioneer: 84 pages in 21 ads; 1957, 
319 pages in 75 ads. Smashes are increasing 
this year. 


Electrical Merchandising: Insert pages 
(which include two pagers but exclude R.O.P. 
smashes) increased from 1.3% of total in 
1953 to 5.1% last year. 


Hardware Retailer: The 38 big smash ad 
vertisers using 482 pages last year used 291 
in 1953. 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone: For the first 
nine months of 1958, 225 pages in 40 ads 
an increase. The trend became evident three 


years ago. 


Machine Design: 1953, 161 pages in 34 ads; 
1957, 88 pages in 22 ads. Trend this year is 
about the same as last. 


Machinery: 1957, 160 pages in 31 ads, a con 
siderable increase over last few years. Smashes 
dropped this year because of the recession. 


Men’s Wear: Smashes are increasing. In the 
October 17, 1957 issue, eight advertisers ran 
45 pages. 


Modern Medicine: 1953, 72 pages in 20 ads; 
1957, 391 pages in 101 ads. Trend this yea: 
is about the same as last. 


‘“‘noted’’—but too few ‘‘read most.”’ Not all come away 
with a flattering opinion of the advertiser: “A waste of 
money” two readers said in a reader study of an ad that 
folded out like a roadmap. Carnival crowds gather around 
the dog-faced boy—but buy their kisses from the sweet 
little gal down the midway. 

The publishers themselves often do not react eagerly 
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The false 


rumors 


about 


Archibald Figg 


CASE HISTORY: Everyone 
agreed it was a natural when Archibald 
Figg joined the sales force of Acme Fig 
Co. “His name alone will sell figs by the 
truckload,” roared his supervisor. And 
it did. For a while. 
started to sag and rumors were noised 
about the seed room that Archibald 
Figg no longer cared one for the whole 


Then his sales 


business. These rumors proved false, 
however, when Archibald’s supervisor 
introduced a Pan American Travel-In- 
centive Campaign into the company. 
For with travel as an incentive, ole 
Archie sold figs by the planeload and 
his income doubled. In fact, the whole 
company’s sales force broke all records 
and profits shot up like a bamboo 
shoot. Figuratively speaking, of course. 


Ask yourself if your company’s incen- 
tives are keeping pace with your need 
to move more goods. Are you getting 
the full use of all the know-how you 
sales force possesses? Most sales execu- 
tives feel that they're not. Here’s one 
answer that has proved successful: A 
Pan American Travel-Incentive Cam- 
paign! 

You can send your prize W inners 
nearly anywhere in the world—or 
around it—via Pan American, at sur- 
prisingly low cost. (Take the new Jet 
Clippers* for instance—now there’s a 
real incentive!) And the extra profits 
brought in by your winners can pay for 
the prize many times over! 

Pan American can arrange to have 
experienced experts in the planning of 


incentive programs help you with all 
the details of your campaign. They'll 
help you plan a program that will se- 
cure all your objectives at the lowest 
possible cost to you. Your final low 
package rate includes supervision of 
every detail of operation—even tips, in- + 
surance and extras like golf and fishing. 
This can be the emotional starter 
your sales force needs—and a real mo- 
rale-builder as well. Get full informa- 
tion now—find out how successful this 
idea has been with other firms. 
Just Published! “How to Plan an In- 
centive Travel Program” has all the 
facts and sample costs. Get your free 
copy—write Henry Beardsley, Pan 
American, Box 1790, New York 17, 
New York. \de-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


PAN AMERICAN °... 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


OCTOBER 17, 1958 
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to the trick ads. While they frown on multiple-page 
smashes because the insertion may take the place ot a 
more productive regular schedule—or lead the advertiset 
to expect all his distribution problems can be solved 
many cannot sanction trick ads because of production 
problems. 

Businesspapers use small-run printers, where produc 
tion snags cost dearly. Moreover, the presses are not on 


a par with those of the consumer prints. 


And publishers are fain to promote trick ads because 
the cry and hue from advertisers facing or backing up 
insert. Too, a good many agency men make a career 

investigating trick ad possibilities with the production 
Manage! but not buying. 

On the advertisers’ side, the one big drawback may be 
the inability to use a trick ad in more than one paper. 

Because of the small run, production of these ads is 
costly. As the number of papers used broadens, the cost 
levels. But not all papers have the same format and 
those that do often have different gathering and binding 
facilities that cannot accommodate the ad. 

The lack of production uniformity thus extends to 
billing practices, another phase of the oddball ad difficulty 
that makes advertisers chary. While most papers, for 
example, charge a black and white rate for inserts, there 
are others that charge a high premium and others that 
make them a real bargain. 

An August 1956 ABP survey found there were more 
answers on what to charge for odd ads than who wrote 
the plays of a certain Elizabethan. 

What do you charge, ABP asked, for an insert that 
is less than the standard page size? Of the 81 papers 
answering who accepted these ads (nine did not), 40 
charge one page, +1 charge two pages. 

Similarly, on a query about inserts that have addi- 
tional stock of less than a half page attached, these were 


the answers: 38 consider it part of the insert: five charge 


> 
an extra half page; 40 charge an extra page; 30, two 


pages; 17, on a proportional area basis. 

The readers, tho igh, seem to be more consistent: 

Another ABP survey asked publishers, ‘““Have you had 
complaints from readers on how inserts bulk up the book 
making it dificult to use and read?’ Only three said 
yes; 88 said no. 

In spite of the drawbacks the trick ads have grown— 
in both appeal to advertisers and “infinite variety.” 

\aterials makers find the space between the pages of 
a bus nesspaper a cozy spot to nestle their baby for show- 
ing to the cold, cold prospect (and it is the cheapest way 
to distribute a sample). 

Permafiber Corp., producer of a paper cleaners use to 
make those no-smear tags that tear our linings, ran an 
insert of the paper in the March 1958 National Cleaner 
ff Dyer. The company invited readers to take a blank 
section of the insert for use as a test sample. 

U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co. glued a polyethylene 
film made with its resin onto ads in Modern Plastics and 
Plastics Technology to show the film’s transparency. 

The September issue of Photographic Trade News 
carried an insert promoting Da-Lite Screen Company’s 
Wonder-Lite photographic screen that was made of the 
product. 

Makers of sandpaper and other abrasives use 4 merican 


Machinist, American Paint & Wallpaper Dealer, Ma- 
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chinery and Steel. An abrasive sample glued to the first 
page of a three-page Steel ad by Behr-Manning Co. this 
spring got a Starch rating of 45% noted, 37% seen- 
associated, 31° read most. 

Other advertisers who in recent times have inserted 
samples: Katherine Rug Mills, which ran a sample of 
a new carpet in the June 1958 Floor Covering Profits; 
L. E. Carpenter & Co., maker of Vicrtex, a covering for 
interior walls and furniture, with its sample in Jnstitu- 
tions Magazine; Johnson & Johnson, which attached its 
new plastic Band-Aids to ads in 4 merican Druggist, Drug 
Topics and Progressive Grocer; Matherson-Selig Corp., 
producer of color cards for paint makers, which attached 
color chip samples to spreads in American Paint Journal. 
The textile papers run swatches regularly. 

For advertisers who, because of the very nature of 
their product (if it is a product), cannot insert samples 
into the papers, there are other trick ad possibilities. Here 
are some sighted in recent issues of Electrical Merchan- 
dising, the top print medium for trick ads: 

Easy Laundry Appliances Division of Murray Corp. 
of America ran a tipped-in broadside’ that folded out to 
18 pages. One side showed the full size of a new washing 
machine; the other told dealers about the new consumer 
advertising and suggested they post the washing machine 
pic. Toastmaster ran a window poster with an acetate- 
covered sticky edge. 

CBS ran a spread that pictured a new television set. 
Readers twisted the dial to show the different channels 
while numbered selling points for the set moved into 
place. Norge twice inserted page-size envelopes that tore 
opentat the perforated edge to shower out data about 
the new line. 

(Said President Judson Sayre about one ad in a letter 
to Roland A. Werth, Electrical Merchandising’s western 
manager, “When you're a leader you have to look and 
act like one. Our ad was big for this reason.”’ ) 

A Maytag ad for a new refrigerator featured die-cut 
top and bottom compartments that opened to show the 
inside. It ran a similar ad this January for its new 
washer. 

Last year Maytag flocked in red three pages of a Six- 
pager for its washers. Pop-ups are seen regularly in the 
paper. Gatefolds are too: wo ads totaling 14 pages 
by RCA this July included one single and two double 
gatefolds. 

The paper ran the first talking insert, a Fedders- 
Quigan record in January 1954 for its new air condi- 
tioner line, that was also used (with another message) 
in Institutions. Still another Fedders ad told readers to 
pour water on a blotter to get the message. 

Electrical Merchandising is one of several papers that 
perforate and staple multi-page ads, making it easy for 
dealers to remove and use them as catalogs and specs 
books. 

Here are random examples of trick ads from other 
papers. 

A three-dimensional pop-up will be used by the Weld- 
ing Division of A. O. Smith Corp. in eight businesspapers 
this fall. A rubber band snaps into place a miniature 
welding machine when the spread is opened. 

Readers of Men’s Wear were introduced to the new 
trademark for Rice-Stix Apparel’s Paddle and Saddle 
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MODERN PACKAGING pioneers new 
business paper publishing concept 


W PROGRAM DEVELOPS READERSHIP 
AMONG TOP PACKAGING BUYERS 


A multi-pronged drive to capture the eye of 
an entire market—your market if you sell 
packaging materials, supplies and equipment 
—has been set into motion by the nation’s 
biggest packaging magazine. 


One of the key elements is the dynamic new 
Readership Development Program, designed 
to increase ad exposure among executives 
who control the greatest share of packaging 
purchases. The Readership Development 
Program employs a personal-interview tech- 
nique to demonstrate to these busy men the 
most efficient way to read and use MODERN 
PACKAGING at their own management levels, 
and to offer them MODERN PACKAGING’s 
counselling facilities for the solution of 
packaging problems. 


BUILDS INTEREST 


Starting January 1, twenty editorially 
trained specialists, permanently stationed 
throughout the country, will be calling on 
your top prospects—the packaging decision- 
makers in those companies which account 
for almost 90 per cent of the buying. They 
will brief these key executives on MODERN 
PACKAGING’s contents... highlight them from 
the reader’s viewpoint...condition top man- 
agement to use the magazine time and again. 


MODERN PACKAGING 


SUSTAINS READERSHIP 


Then, every month, the Readership Devel- 
opment Group follows up with specialized 
letters which outline each up-coming issue, 
spotlight high-interest features, interpret 
specific articles in terms of the reader’s par- 
ticular packaging interest. Time-conscious 
policy makers are encouraged to form the 
habit of concentrated and productive reading. 


CONCENTRATES COVERAGE 


Most important to advertisers, this continu- 
ing Reader Development Program aims at 
the heart of the packaging market. The 
entire effort concentrates exclusively on 
major users of packaging materials, supplies 
and equipment. With the help of Dun & 
Bradstreet and Western Union, MODERN 
PACKAGING has identified these organiza- 
tions and the men who control their pro- 
grams. Using this information, MODERN 
PACKAGING is augmenting its circulation and 
achieving total coverage among this hard- 
to-reach group of prime prospects. 


With this forward-looking concept of 
activated readership, MODERN PACKAGING 
introduces a new era of business publication 
service. The full program, and its applica- 
tion to your business, are described in a 
brochure which will be sent on your request. 


J}, MODERN PACKAGING 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 


575 Madison Avenue « New York 22, N.Y. @©/® 
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1 unique way: As they opened the spread, the trade- 


mark—a horse—zipped from the right hand side across 


the spread to a finish line. 

In the September Gift & Art Buyer a spread by Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing tells the trade in the most 
effective way about a 16-page color booklet being dis- 
tributed to consumers via insert in Better Homes and 
Gardens. It includes a copy of the book. (The book pro- 
motes the use of Scotch Tape as a Christmas package 
wrap. ) 

Television Programs of America, Inc., ran a “do-it- 
yourself advertisement” in Advertising Age. The ad was 
scrambled and perforated; readers were asked to cut it 
apart and put it together to piece out the message. 

\ Broadcasting spread by Ziv for the Red Skelton 
Show got quick attention. When readers opened the 
spread Red’s head popped up on a wire. 

There are many ways to make a smash. Even when 
advertisers cannot buy a sample insert, odd folds or 
moving parts, they may make their mark with smaller 
ads positioned on consecutive pages. Among the possi- 
bilities: consecutive right-hand pages; single outside col- 
umns in two colors on consecutive pages; consecutive half 


pages, etc 


Texas-U.S. Chemical Co. 
Links Smash and Spreads 


“Two-color spreads are the most effective minimum 
ad,” is the space buying theory at Texas-U.S. Chemical 
Co. 

While spreads are the minimum, the biggest ad the 
company ran—a 12-pager, also in color—was the biggest 
unit the medium carried and an industry record. 

Together, 


unique schedule for the company. 


the smash and spreads are teamed into a 


Number four in the growing general purpose synthetic 
rubber industry, TEXUS was formed in December 1954 
when the Texas Co. and U.S. Rubber jointly purchased 
¢] 


one of government copolymer plants being sold to 


private 1 try. 

Industry sales increased in 1957 from $375 million to 
$400 million. 
strike it accounted for only 10% of sales, compared to 
13-14% in previous years. 1958 industry sales will 


Because the company had a four months’ 


rop to $350 million because of the drop in new car sales 

tire and automotive products account for 68% of sales). 

Sut next year should see an upturn and sales of $410 mil- 
try predicts. 

Says Clayton F. 

planning (the top market planning post in the rubbe1 

“We've found big units in advertising neces- 


Ruebensaal, director of commercial 


companies 
1 . 

sary for the job we have to do. As a new company in 
the field we had to promote the company name strongly. 
“We really increased our advertising last year when 
greatly increased plant capacities by nearly every factor 
in the industry turned what had been a sellers’ market 
into a buyers’ market and created an intense competitive 


year’s ad budget increased by seven times over 
1956. This year’s increased by 50% over last 


TEXUS’ biggest ad—a 12-pager in the April 1958 
Rubber A ge—served as the basis for the follow-up spreads 
being used in Rubber Age, Rubber World and Materials 
in Design Engineering. Ads are placed by Fletcher D. 
Richards, Inc., the company’s agency since its formation. 

Follow-up ads use the same art as the smash ads. One 
spread in the smash ad covered research and hinted at 
new products in the works; the same illustration was used 
to introduce three new products in a recent spread. 

Another smash spread introduced a technical data book. 
It repeated the offer in a later insertion, getting 2,000 
requests without a coupon. 

Prior to its appearance in Rubber Age, the ad was 
merchandised by direct mail to 1,400 companies in the 
U.S. and Canada. A letter promoting the ad was sent 
to all men attending the spring annual meeting. (Over- 
run copies will be used as direct mail this winter.) 

Readership tests on the ad by Mills Sheperd, Inc., 
indicated 77% noted it, 52% read it partially, 12% read 
it thoroughly. 

In the “noted” and “read partially’ categories, the 
ad scored above all others in the issue. It ranked fourth 
in “read thoroughly” (the top ad scored 15%) because 
of its size and the amount of copy. 

Another big ad —a three-pager in Chemical & Engi- 
neering News last year — proved bountiful to TEXUS. 
It offered a specs book for butadiene, the company’s only 
other product at present (a main ingredient of synthetic 
rubber). 

Promoting butadiene as a building block for chemical 
manufacturers, the ad ran in a book whose readers were 
unfamiliar with TEXUS—but netted 2,500 inquiries, the 
highest in the paper’s history. 

Although 90% of butadiene output goes to synthetic 
rubber outlets, Ruebensaal terms the chemical market a 
“potentially strong” one. He indicates, however, the com- 
pany is basing its hopes on the future of synthetic rubber 
—which has been increasing its share of the total rubber 
market steadily. 

It holds about 65% of the market this year and should 
hit 70% by the early 1960’s, Ruebensaal says. 

The reasons: “Improved color and stability and greater 
versatility from better and faster curing techniques will 
make synthetic rubber more acceptable for more uses.” 

Ruebensaal describes these uses as “train and subway 
car wheels, air springs for automobiles and conveyors and 
belting for the world of automation. Better highways 
will expand rubber consumption for trucking, for more 
passenger car travel, and possibly even for rubber in road- 
way surfacing.” 


Marketers Give Many Reasons 
For Running Smash Ads 


@ Gruen Watch Co. ran eight smash ads totaling 32 
pages in Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone thus far this year. 
The purpose: to find distributors to take on its line when 
it decided to switch from direct sales. 

e Giddings & Lewis, machine tool maker whose previ- 
ous high had been two pages, ran four 16-page smashes 
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We don't see 


any results from 


our advertising 


upon.” 


The specific effect of industrial advertising upon 
the market can seldom be measured alone. 

Because: advertising is only one member of a 
marketing team which also includes product devel- 
opment, market research, sales control, field engi- 
neering and product performance all reinforcing 
the work of the salesmen. 

Most industrial salesmen today know that their 


John L. Gillis replies to this one... 


According to Mr. John L. Gillis, vice-president of marketing, Monsanto 
Chemical Company: “‘ Industrial advertising produces results when it puts into 
people’s minds ideas which create a favorable attitude for salesmen to capitalize 


companies’ advertising is an invaluable aid to them 
in selling particularly the unseen, unsuspected 
and inaccessible buying “influences”? whose “OK”’ 
is often vital. These salesmen would be the first to 
agree... 


Effective advertising support is one of the most 
valuable tools in the salesman’s kit. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
271 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with 
local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, Boston, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, CoLumMBus, DALLAS-ForRT 
WortuH, DENVER, Detroit, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, 
MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, MONTREAL, QUE., NEWARK, NEw YoRK, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, 
RocuEsTerR, Rockrorp, Sr. Louis, San Francisco, Toronto, Ont., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN. 
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last year in American Machinist and Machinery. Purpose: 
to introduce three newly-aligned divisions to the trade. 

® General Electric ran 16-page smashes in Electrical 
World, Electric Light and Power and Electrical West 
this summer. Purpose: to promote its Operation Upturn 
ampaign. 

© Du Pont, a big user of big smashes, used 12-page ads 
in Daily News Record, Home Furnishings Daily and 
Women's Wear Daily the week of August 11. Purpose: 
to tell the trade about its new fall advertising program 
for fibers. 

There is one unifying thread in these smashes: news. 

When advertisers run big smashes, they generally have 
i reason 

These reasons vary from new distribution formats 
to new facilities to current promotions to merchandising 
the consumer advertising, as those above. 

Promoting the consumer promotion is one of the biggest 
reasons for smashes: Advertisers spending millions on a 
new campaign need spend only thousands to tell the trade 
in style. Another top reason: new products. 

Still other reasons include distributor appointments, 
new plants, anniversaries, a trade event—or something 
the advertiser wan become special, as a Fairchild 


promotion puts It. 


A Businesspaper Salesman 
Got "Life" Going Big 


“T see most of the trade paper salesmen in this office 
from time to time,” says Zachary Morfogen, in charge 
of trade advertising and assistant to the promotion direc- 
tor at Life. ‘The magazine is the biggest user of big-smash 
businesspaper ads among the consumer media. 

“One day three years ago, a very creative salesman 
came in,” Morfogen says. “We had been running the 
regular single pages and spreads in the trade papers — but 
this salesman sold us on running a 20-page ad to tell the 
complete Life story. 


“We bought it and have been using these blockbusters 


ever since to back up our regular week-after-week trade 


1ivertising ever since. 

The salesman was Gus Lewander, advertising sales 
manager of Advertising Agency, now advertising directo 
for Public Relations Journal. In the three years since 
that first big ad, Life has devoted half its businesspapet 
space budget to big smashes. 

This June, ror example, of 76 businesspaper pages, 42 
were part of multi-page color inserts. (The ratio is even 
more impressive considering that the magazine is forced 
to use R.O.P. pages in three tabloids where inserts cost 
a high premium. ) 

Art and mechanical charges for big-smash ads cost far 
more than half the total budget, of course, but Life 
amortizes these costs by using the inserts as direct mail 
pieces. 

Smashes at Life are used to back up regular schedules. 

“We wouldn’t ever rest our whole case on big ads. 
We believe in continuity because that’s what we’re sell- 
ing,’ Richard E. Coffey, general promotion director, says. 

The magazine is a big believer in smashes. Back in 
1947, George Wever and Joe Alger originated the big- 
screen shows with a 40-foot three-camera presentation, 
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“The New America,” that was shown abroad by the 
State Department. Life has a Douglas Leigh spectacular 
on Broadway. 

Prior to the magazine’s consumer study, ads promoted 
the “Advertised in Life’ label. Now the regular schedule 
tells what part of every consumer dollar is spent for the 
product category by the magazine’s readers and follow-up 
smashes elaborate, listing advertisers in the category and 
showing editorial support where given. 

Automotive News smashes, for example, are used in 
the spring and fall to back up the regular two-color 
single-page schedule. Last fall Life used progressive proofs 
of its ads introducing the new autos to bring out a smash 
showing the ads concurrent with their appearance. A 
similar ad will be repeated this fall for the fall auto ads. 

Other Life smashes appear this year in Asta Travel 
News, Chain Store Age (drug, grocery and variety edi- 
tions), Department Store Economist, Electrical Mer- 
chandising, Home Furnishings Daily, Jewelers’ Circular- 
Keystone, Men’s Wear, Progressive Grocer and Women’s 
Wear Daily. 


Big Ad Does “Legwork" 
For American Edelstaal 


For most businesspaper advertisers, the ad paves the 
way for the salesman. At American Edelstaal, Inc., the 
ad is the salesman: The company has no sales staff. It 
advertises in businesspapers and follows inquiries by direct 
mail. 

The company, set up 10 years ago as the American 
selling agency by the parent firm, Edelstaal Mij. N.V. 
of Amsterdam, has one product: Unimat, a $99.50 one- 
tool workshop that lathes, drills, grinds and performs 
other jobs. 

Edelstaal’s marketing format increased sales 200% 
last year — and 1958’s sales are expected to double those 
of 1957. (The ad budget this year is $55,000, double 
that of 1957; next year’s has been set at $100,000. ) 

Advertising is the most important phase of the market- 
ing effort 
job. 

The company ran a six-page gatefold in Craft, Model 


-and the biggest ad did the biggest marketing 


& Hobby Industry that won an award of merit in this 
years ABP contest for use of dominant space. 

These were the results of the ad, according to the 
presentation: 

“Despite the fact that no salesmen contacted any out- 
lets and there was no follow-up except via direct mail, 
230 dealers were added to the A-E roster of accounts 
directly as a result of this single insertion. Considering 
that the product in question is a $100 retailer and that 
hobby stores carry mainly low-ticket items, this result is 
truly remarkable.” 

But the marketing effort was not always that successful 
for Edelstaal. 

Three years ago, the company sold through a sales 
staff, jobbers and consumer demonstrators to outlets like 
department stores, hardware stores and industry tech- 
nicians and via direct ads in Popular Mechanics and 
Popular Science. 

“We had salesmen, wholesalers, a wide retail distribu- 
tion — everything but sales,” says 27-year-old Sales Man- 
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Detroit’s 
> 99 models 
are beautiful! 


5 
Wherever the new ‘59 cars make their appearance, eyes pop! All 7 
America agrees they're beautiful. To meet the early demand, shiny é rol S 
new cars by the thousands are already rolling out of Detroit’s auto 
plants—shiploads, truckloads, carloads—a good start to a 54-million 


a oe 
— usiness 
Detroit's busy-ness today means business tomorrow for advertisers in 


the great, growing Detroit market. Now’s the time to begin giving - 

your product a push with the help of The News, Detroit’s Number ] 
One sales-maker. Through The Detroit News you reach the most wi e 00 a 
people, the earning people. Because it produces the most effective 
results, The Detroit News carries more advertising than both other 
papers combined! 


Yes, Detroit’s ’59 cars are beautiful, and your Detroit ’59 business will be, 
too, if you use The News! 


The Detroit News 


Largest Weekday and Sunday Circulation of all Michigan Newspapers 


472,191 Weekdays, 588,989 Sunday, ABC 3/31/58 


Eastern Office 260 Madison Ave., New York Chicago Office. .435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Pacific Office 785 Market St., San Francisco Miami Beach The Leonard ‘Co., 311 Lincoln Road 


A FREE SERVICE FOR MEETING AND EXHIBIT PLANNERS 


It's no longer a painful task to find just the right site for your large or small meeting, 


traveling show or special convention. Just write down these facts: 


1. Number of people to attend 

2. Number of days to run 

3. Probable dates 

4. Preferred areas or cities 

5. Hotel and exhibit facilities you require 
All you have to do is to send these facts to Meeting-Site Service (a division of SALES MEETINGS' 
Research Department). Without charge, a check will be made on the availability of the facilities you 


seek and recommendations will be made. With the list of possible sites, you will receive color brochures 


to help you make a decision. For this free service, simply write: 


MEETING-SITE SERVICE 


Sales Meetings Magazine 
1212 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Another service: We'll be happy to recommend organizations qualified to assist you 
with any services or products you require in conjunction with your meeting or show. 
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ager Ralph Heineman, who came to the company four 
years ago to head up marketing. 
‘Two years ago a transformation began. First the com 
went from its old agency to Harold J. Siesel Co. 
Ihe price of the product was brought down from $200 
the present $99.50. There was no change in construc- 


savings from marketing costs more than accounted 


price difference. “Then the company channeled all 
its efforts to one market: the hobby shop. 

Although it offered a high-ticket item to dealers ac 
customed to low-price lines and offered a 30% markup 
compared with the customary 40%, consistent advertising 
in Craft, Model & Hobby Industry netted 300 top fran- 
chised dealers. The most effective ad the big smash 
that ran last Septembe: added considerably more and 
presented the technical product in detail for the first time. 

Ads now make reference to consumer ads in Popular 
Science, Popular Mechanics and Model Railroader. (Rail- 
road hobbyists seem to be good prospects tor workshop 
tools.) In the current series, bearded foreign dignitaries, 
10-gallon-hatted ‘Texans and South American gauchos 
are pictured telling dealers “I saw your store name in the 
Unimat ad.” 

Increased dealer listings in the consumer ads have in- 
creased their size to a page and two columns. 

Direct mail is not used for business solicitation; it only 
follows inquiries from trade ads. Letters promote the 

uarantee. he company sells direct and is able to 
price-cutters. “Testimonials by well-known dealers 

‘re used at the start. 

This fall Edelstaal renewed its attempts to sell the 
technical market. Ads running in Design News, A meri- 
can Machinist and other papers promote the product’s size 
—‘‘Just 16 inches and you’ve got it made’”—and accuracy. 
leed spreads will be used to show the actual size. 
What’s ahead for fast-growing Edelstaal? Sales Man- 

Heineman says the company is shooting for the hard- 

e market next. New products are being tested. And 


tem may be introduced. 


Two Businesspaper Advertisers 
Share 68-Page Record 


Io commemorate its 75th anniversary, Power in Sep- 
"7 | 


tember 1957 ran a special issue with 480 advertising 
pages. Io commemorate an anniversary of its own, The 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. bought 68 of those pages. 

This big smash is probably the record by a business- 
paper advertiser. (Back in 1917, Buffalo Foundry & 
Machinery Co. ran 68 pages in Metallurgical & Chemical 
Engineering, now Chemical Engineering.) 

Babcock & Wilcox (1957 sales, $366 million; income, 
$36 million) produces a broad line of industrial equip- 
ment. Steam generating and special equipment account 
for between 57 and 77% of its sales. Specialty tubing in 
alloy, stainless and carbon steels accounts for 20 to 40% 
Since 1945 it has been developing uses for atomic energy. 
Two years ago it built a plant in Lynchburg, Va., to pro- 
duce fuel elements for atomic reactors. 

‘The ad itself is only one part of a program to tell 
employes, stockholders and others about the company,” 
says Carl Claus, vice-president and director of staff. 

“Tt’s not what might be called a ‘selling’ ad. In concept 


WANT AN EXTRA COPY? 


In anticipation of widespread interest in this 
article, we are stocking a limited number of extra 
copies. They will be available, while the supply 


lasts, at 50 cents each. 


Please address your request to Sales Management 
Magazine, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 


New York. Enclose remittance with your letter. 


it isn’t even an ad. It was developed as a booklet to tell 
our audience about the company and its history. We 
celebrated our 90th anniversary the same year that Power 
celebrated its 75th anniversary and we felt that this was 
a proper time for us to tell our story. 

“Besides running in Power, the booklet was distributed 
by the company to people the magazine doesn’t reach.” 
Mr. Claus says some 25,000 were printed. 

The whole idea developed from a February 1957 lunch 
between M. (for Morris) Nielsen, president, and Shelton 
Fisher, then publisher of Power (now publisher of Elec- 
trical Merchandising, another McGraw-Hill paper). 

The insert, supplied by the company as a two-color offset 
piece, covered a complete history of Babcock & Wilcox 
by six periods. It supplemented the regular schedule, a 
spread, in Power, a medium the company has been using 
steadily since the magazine was founded. 

“What we wanted to do was tell the company’s history 
and let it stand at that,” C. M. Neighbors, advertising 
manager, says in explaining the institutional theme of the 
ad. 
“To those ends the ad was successful. Starch ratings 
showed a high readership 
flurry on the stock market or with customers’ orders. It 
wasn’t a ‘sell’ ad — it was informational.” 

Roy Quinn, director of public relations, in whose baili- 
wick the advertising department falls, calls the ad “‘a con- 
stant bible.” 

These were the readership results: Starch divided the 
ad into 11 units of five or six pages. 87% of readers noted 
one or more units; 78% read most of one or more. 

The score for six or more units was 69% noted, 27% 
read most. More impressive though, is the high percentage 
of readers who made special use of the ad. 

Of those queried, 45% used it in their personal files 
for future reference, 31% routed it to key personnel and 
8% used it otherwise. Only 20% made no use of it 
whatever. ® 
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A painter prompted 
a new look 


When one of our maintenance depart- 
ment painters was redecorating the 
treasurer's office, he asked about U.S. 
Savings Bonds. “If I could buy these 
Bonds on installments,” he said, “and 
you could take my payments out be- 
fore I got my paycheck, I'd hardly 


miss it.” 


Our treasurer explained that the 
Payroll Savings Plan does exactly that 
and gave the painter an application 
card. But the matter didn’t end there, 
for our painter had given us some- 
thing, too: an idea that helped to put 


real color into our plan. 


He made us realize that if he was 
unfamiliar with this plan, many others 


must be in exactly the same position. 


Our State Savings Bond Director 
helped us pass the word. Under his 
direction, we set up a company-wide 
campaign that gave the whole Payroll 
Savings story to every person in the 
Company. Within a few days we had 
the best employee participation we've 


had since the mid-forties. 


People are quick to take advantage 
of this sound, automatic way to save 
money. Today there are more pay roll 
savers than ever before in peacetime. 
Look up your State Director in the 
phone book or write: Savings Bonds 
Division, U.S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 
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THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR ABOVE 
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SALES 
MANAGERS 


for 


EASTERN and MIDWEST AREAS 


* Can you build swiftly and 
surely? 
Are you 28-55, with proven 
ability to sell, recruit, select, 
train and supervise? 
Do you have successful past 
record in educational field or 
comparable sales-executive 
background? 
Have you late model car and 
are you free to travel, married 
and bondable? 
lf your answer to all four questions 
s "Yes'' — one of the nation's top 
extension-resident training _ institutes 
offers unusual opportunity, incentive, 
and earnings. 
Replies confidential — Write and 
send complete resume fo: 


NORTHWEST SCHOOLS 


737 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


y 83] um Supreme PROJECTORS 


IN USE BY ONE COMPANY ALONE 


We can cut your 
Sales Costs, too 
Hilarious W.C. Fields 

5 minute movie, available 


to you, gets your prospect 
in a buying mood. 


Write Today 
See Tomorrow 


1245 Chicago Ave. 
Evanston, Ill. * Ph: DA 8-7070 


CONSUMER FINANCE 
SPECIALIST 


Fast moving, rapidly expanding manufacturer 
with national distribution is creating position 
for consumer finance specialist. Man required 
must have heavy financing experience a 
knowledge of money sources and banking 
connections. Want aggressive self-starter who 
can keep pace with dynamic, promotion- 
minded company, helping establish policies 
and programs—successfully presenting both 
in financial circles—expanding floor planning 
and otherwise assisting growing, productive 
distributor organization 

Man selected must have strong, sure sales 
sense. The right man will receive top salary 
commensurate with experience, plus incentive 
plus excellent hospitalization and life insur- 
ance. Box 4021 


INCREASE YOUR PRESTIGE 


It pays off! Exciting, profitable things can happen 
to the man whose book is published under our 
plan. He gains recognition. Our books are written 
up in the N. Y¥. Times, Saturday Review, Winchell, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and al! key media. 


FREE! The behind-the-scenes story of book pub- 
lishing revealed in two brochures. Learn how you 
can get 40% royalties, local-national publicity 
and greater social-professional stature. Prompt 
editorial appraisal of manuscripts. Write S. Post, 


Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 
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SALES GAINS AND LOSSES 


Consumer acceptance of soup-on-the-rocks has put Campbell Soup Co. any- 
place but. The firm’s campaign to promote soup as a throughout-the-day food 
brought sales to a peak $501,385,653 for the fiscal year ended Aug. 3. This repre- 
sents a 13.7% increase over last year’s total. Another company reporting record 
sales is American-Marietta Co., paint manufacturer. Its sales for the third quarter 
of this year were $71,297,082, an increase of 19% over the similar period of 1957. 

On the less bright side, a big loser was Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co. Sales for its 
last fiscal year were $26,430,582. This year they’re about 25% below that figure, 


$19,611,303. 


Figures in millions of dollars. 
UP-20 


Company Period 1958 1957 
Addressograph- 

Multigraph Corp 119.1 106.8 
American Enka Corp 14.9 14.7 
American-Marietta Co 71.3 59.1 
American Molasses 5 54.9 
American Photocopy 

Equipment Co 


Beatrice Foods Co 
Beckman Instruments 


Campbell Soup Co 
Cenco Instruments 
Centennial Mills 

Coro, Inc 

1. B. Kleinert Rubber 
Lehn & Fink Products 
Murray Ohio Mfg 


National Casket Co ) 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills yr 


Portable Electric Tools yr 
Quaker Oats Co yr. 
Vick Chemical yr. 


Zeller’s Ltd 6 mo 


DOWN-43 
Company Period 1958 


Aluminum Industries yr. 13.2 
Avco Mfg. Co 9 mo 201.3 


Basic Products Corp yr 


Cannon Mills Co. 6 mo 
Central Fibre Products Co yr. 
Colonial Sand & Stone 6 mo. 
Continental Copper & Steel yr. 
Crown Drug 6 mo. 


Eitel-McCullough 6 mo 


Ero Mfg. Co 6 mo 


Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co 
Fluor Corp., Ltd 


General Paint 
Gould-National Batteries 


Hayes Industries 
Edward Hines Lumber 6 mo. 
Higbie Mfg. Co 


lron Fireman Mfg. 


Kayser-Roth Corp 
Kerite Co 


Lakey Foundry 


Magnavox Co 
Meier & Frank Co 


Now ... sell-by-mail to 


TOP-INCOME FAMILIES 


3,000,000 in 170 city areas 
Write for full details, counts and price of Mailing 
List No. 1328. Specify cities wanted. 

Allison Mailing Lists,806 Lexington Av.,NewYork 21, N.Y. 


Company Period 1958 1957 
Mosinee Paper Mills 3 12.1 12.5 


National Bellas Hess \ 45.7 46.6 
National Lock yr. 30.9 35.2 


Omar, Inc yr. 40.1 


Pittsburgh Metallurgical 42.4 
Potash Co. of America ; 21.3 


Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co. 
Reliance Mfg. Co 
Reeves Brothers 
Royal McBee Corp 
Ryan Aeronautical 


Serrick Corp 
Shakespeare Co 
Snap-on Tools 
Standard Products 
J. P. Stevens & Co 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co 
Webcor, Inc. 


Waukesha Motor Co 
Witco Chemical Co 


Statement of Ownership 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 
} AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United State 
Code, Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHII 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION OF 


SALES MANAGEMENT, published First 
riday every mth, exe i July, 


is put 
Stro 


of 


. Philip Sali 
16, N. ¥.; E 
Avenue, 
er, Randy Brown, Jr., 
. a 


f owned by a corporat 

nust be stated and o 

names and addresses of 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of stock f not owned by a corporation, the name 
individual owners must be 
inincorporated firt 
that ach sin 


addresses of t 
owned by a partnership ¢ 

its name and address, “ as that of ea 
vidual member, must SALES M 
MENT, INC., 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 1 
Estate of Raymond Bill, 386 Fourth Avenue 

Y 4 
16, 


th Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥ 


"he known bondholders, mortgagees, and 

ty holders owning or holding 1 percent 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
If there are none, so state.) None 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
stockholder or security holder appears upon t 
vf the company as trustee or in any other 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
stockholders and security holders who do 
r upon the books of the company as ft! 
stock and securities in a capacity other than it} 
bona fide owner 


The ave 
lication sold or distributed, through the 
to paid subscribers during the 12 
(This information 
from daily, weekly, semiweekly, and tri 
weekly newspapers only.) 
PHILIP SALISBURY, 
Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day 
1958 
HELEN M. VERLIN 
(My commission expires March 30, 1960.) 
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Advance Furnace Company .... 
Agency: Associated Advertising “Agency, 
Inc 
Allied Van Lines, Inc, sien aire ee erie eira ime 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc 
American Machinist 
Agency: Klau-Van P etersom “Dunlap Associ- 
ates, Inc 
American Telephone & wre Soagany 
(Classified) .. ; 
Agency: Cunn ingham & Walsh inc. 
Associated Business Publications .......88-89 
Agency: Media Promotion Organization 
Aviation Week . errr 
Agency: Gaynor & Ducas, Inc 


Bell & Howell Company ‘ 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc 
Better Homes & Gardens .. ‘ 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Be GO, Tk ce cnwresdsrncdeoaes 
Agency: Grant Advertising, Inc 
Booth Michigan Newspapers er ane 
Agency: The Fred M. Randal! Company 
Chas. D. Briddell, Inc. . Sibace 
Agency: VanSant Dugdale & Company 
Briefed Pre AT ee ee eee 
Agency: Peck Advertising Agency 
Buffalo Courier-Express 
Agency: Baldwin Bowers & Strachan 
nae eel Week <aawewe 
Agency: Royal & deGuzman, Inc 


Capper-Harman-Slocum, Inc. 
a Farmer) ... 
Agency: Bert S. Gittins Adverti ising, 
Campro Products, Inc. 
Agency: Rex Farrall Inc 
Chicago Tribune .. . 
Agency: Foote Cone & Belding 
Consolidated Tool Company . 
Agency: Willard G. Gregory & ‘Company 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp. 
(WLW-A, Atlanta) , 
Agency: Ralph H. Jones Company 
Cubana — i Keane 
Agency ry W Graff “Inc 


. 4th Cover 


Dale Carnegie Publishers, Inc. 
Agency: Guy Davis Advertising 
Denver Chicago Trucking Company 
Agency: Galen E. Broyles Company, 
Detroit News 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 
Dinkler Hotels 
Agency: Koehl, Landis & Landan 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. ere 
Agency: Albert Frank Guenther Law. 


Eastman Kodak Company .... 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Exposition Press . aed Mite tie ek espana 
Agency: Posner, Zabin. Loewy Stempel 


First 3 Markets Group .......... 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc 


Graphic Calculator Company rere 
Agency: Robertson Buckley & ‘Sctsch, Inc 
Gray Manufacturi Company 
Agency: Lewin, Williams & Saylor, Inc 
Good Housekeeping 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency 
Greensboro News-Record ... een 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Jam Handy Organization .. .2nd Cover 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 
Harwald Company 
Agency: Kraft Advertising Company 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 
Agency: McLain & Associates Advertising 


Schuyler Hopper Company 


Houston Post 
Agency: Aylin Advertising Agency 


Indianapolis Stor & News 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
Riper, Inc 
Industrial Publications, Inc. 
(Practical Builder) 
Agency: Wentzel, Wainwright, 
Poore, Inc 
international Paper Company 
— H. B. Humphrey, Alley & Rickards, 


Poister 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This Index is provided as an additional service 
The publisher does not assume any liability for 
errors or omissions. 


Soles Managements 


ADVERTISING SALES 


VICE-PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown 


SALES PROMOTION MANAGER 
Philip L. Patterson 


Asst. to Vice-President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
Virginia New 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague, Howard 
Terry, Robert B, Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
John A. Spooner, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., West- 
ern General Manager; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Advertising Direc- 
tor; John W. Pearce, Western Sales 
Manager; Thomas S. Turner, 333 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Carpen- 
ter, 15 East de la Guerra, Santa 
Barbara, Calif.. WOodland 2-3612. 


KHJ-Radio 

Agency: R. W. Webster Advertising 
KMSO-TV, KGVO-Radio (Missoula, Mont.) 
Kem Plastic Playing Cards 
Kleen-Stik Products, Inc, 

Agency: Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 


Agency: Young & Rubicam, 


Los Angeles Mirror-News 
— Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Los Angeles Times 
— Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Agency: Donahue & Coe, | 
McClatchy Newspapers 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
McGrew-Hill Publishing Company . .59-60-61-62 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc. 
Mill & Factory 
Agency: Schuyler Hopper Company 
Milwaukee Journal 
Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Associ- 
ates, Inc. 
Modern Packaging 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, Inc. 


NBC Radio Network ... Pa ee 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency. Inc 


Nascon Products, 
Division of Eaton Paper Corp. 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc 
Nation's Business 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 
New Equipment Digest 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sper! ing 
New York Herald Tribune 
Agency. Donahue & Coe 
New York News . 

Agency: L. E McGi ivena & Company 
New York Times .. 7 
Agency: Maxwell Sackheim & Comp any 

New Yorker 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns 
NIAA 


Oriando Sentinel-Star . 
Agency: Robert Hammond Adver tising 


Pan American World Airways, Inc. .... 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Patterson Publishing Company ......... 

Agency: Lawrence U. Nelson, Advertising 
Parade 

Agency: Reach, McClinton & Company 
Philadelphia Inquirer 

Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company 
Phoenix Republic & Gazette ...... 

Agency: Advertising Associates 
Parehesieg «occ cc scccccvcccces 

Agency: Schuyler Hopper Company 


Railway Express Agency 

Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc 
Reader's Digest 

Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
Realist, Inc. 

Agency: Calkins & Heiden, | 


Rotarian 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc 


Sales Meetinas ...... 
Schell Leather Goods Gaemene 
Agency: Strauchen & McKim 
Sheraton Corporation of America 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Inc 
Spokane Spokesman-Review Chronicle ...10-11 
Agency: Grant Advertising, Inc. 
Standard Packaging Corp eawnews 
Agency: Smith, Hagel He Knudsen, 
Sweet's Catalog Service 
Agency: Muller, Jordan & Herrick 
Syracuse Newspapers 
Agency: William T. Lane Company 


Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc 
This Week 

Agency: Earle Ludgin & Company 
Thomas Publishing Company ... 

Agency: W. N. Hudson Advertising 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


Together 
Agency: Harry Sturges & Associates 


Troy Record Newspapers 


U. S. News & World Report 
Agency: MacManus, John & Adams 
United Van Lines, | 
Agency: Kelly, Fahendt & Kelly, Inc. 


Agency: Brick Muller & Associates 
WHBF (Moline-Rock Island) 

Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 
WJRT (Flint, Mich.) ... edere 

Agency: Campbell- Ewald ‘Company 
WNDU-TV 

Agency: Lincoln J. Carter Advertising 

Agency 

Wall St. Journal 

Agency: Martin K. Speckter & Associates 
Wheaton Van Lines, Inc, 

Agency: Poorman, Butler & Associates, 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 

Agency: E. H. Brown Advertising Agency 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


MUGHES PRINTING 
EAST STROUDSBURG 


TODAY’S ADVERTISING 
Trends . 


Policies . People 


by Lawrence M. (Mike) Hughes 


Creative 


} 


Ideas, the primary product of agencies, are virtually 


] 


mpossible tO price. 

MecCann-Erickson’s Marion Harper mentions this 
as a reason, among others, why agencies still stick to 
paid-by-media commissions. 

But with everything else in advertising being gauged 
and slide-ruled, why not the impact of ideas? If, for 


instance, a Mc-E genius spawned a thought that would 


sell $50 million more Buicks, he’d be worth at least 5% 
“royalty,” or $2.5 million. The fact that he alone thus 
would make almost as much as the $3 million which 
ld get from media on this $20 million 
beside the point. 
ways the still-rigid, paid-by-media, 15% sys 
bt on agencies’ strongly-asserted claims: 
are working for the client 
to Amalgamated Pickle; 


“marketing 


S 


+} 


nder today’s concept” their aii 


extends into all of AP’s problems — including such non- 
ommissionable ones as direct mail and point-of-purchase ; 
this devotion and experience makes the agency 

usted member of AP’s top team — de- 

rivy to its secret plans; steadfastly 

a more prosperous rival of good old 


might beckon. 


Billings 
Among 225 Fou 


113 reported first-half 1958 billing larger than in first 


A agencies answering a questionnaire, 


had less; 30 “the same.’’ One replier did 


Four A’s total 335 did not reply 


these facts may not fit, I must tell them: 


of artificial elbows made of Austenal’s Vital- 


fs 


] 
lum are /eff ones 


to accommodate folks who drive 
with one arm outside. 

2. A Waldorf waiter confides that Hilton’s insurance 
obtains 


igainst scalding, drowning, mortifications, etc. 


offee only when poured from the right side. 
I checked, Queen Juliana and Prince 
Netherlands were the fourth largest 
ican Motors. 


Advrs. 

On its Viscount VIP (Very Important Passenger ) 

rhts, Capital carries Walt Disney Comics. 

A friend offered the idea: ‘Lincoln: The car for pro- 
fessional people.” Said Lincoln: “Let’s research it.” 
3efore Lincoln was done researching Pontiac had become 


r professional people.”’ 


Sidney Weinberg’s sole objection to his Continerital 
Mark III is that it costs him a 50-cent tip to the gas- 
station man. “When I drive up in my Edsel,” he ex- 
plains, ‘I only have to pay a quarter. A Ford director, 
Sidney believes in using “his’’ company’s products. 

Annivs: De Soto dealers from all over were whooping 
it up in Detroit recently on their car’s 30th birthday. 
Mercury is just turning 20. . . . Let’s hope both groups 
get some reason to se//ebrate. 

Match: Scott scales the heights of imagery — with an 
assist from JWT: “Gossamer soft and petal pink — a 
dream negligee in French lace and chiffon. Designed for 
Scott by Count Sarmi, to match the double luxury of 
2-ply Soft-Weve.”’ 

Terms: A Denver entrepreneur with 30 employes 
wonders why the Govt. calls “small” all businesses with 
less than 500. To him an outfit that can pay the wages 
of 499 is big indeed. To littler businesses Victor 
Adding Machine says: “Only $3.50 a week puts a new 
Victor calculator in your office.” 

Aid: Folks down in Broward County should be set 
for anything. All 53,500 copies of Fort Lauderdale 
News recently carried samples of J&J’s Band-Aid Sheer 
Strips ... Pfizer introduces 19 “family products.” 

Mgmt.: ANA will publish soon the seventh and last 


volume, “Evaluating Advertising Effectiveness,” in a 


it 
> 
aa 


three-year, $200,000 advg. mgmt. study. 


Media 

Duty: While adding romance to the newest “Zorro” 
series, Walt Disney Studios and ABC-TV emphasize to 
the young fans that “Zorro will never allow even love 
to stand in the way of duty.” 

Monthlies: Among 111 monthly mags., 34 carried 
more linage in 1958’s first three quarters. Some of these 
were Ebony, Flower & Garden, Gourmet, Hillman 
Romance Group; several motoring, seagoing and sports 
men’s books; two each of youth, mechanics-science, detec- 
tive.... Hearst Mags. reports that Good House, Harper's 
Bazaar, House Beautiful and Sports A field each increased 
“share of field.” Town €§ Country, not in any ‘‘field,” 
sold more lines. 

Color: Moloney, Regan & Schmitt finds R.O.P. color 
available in dailies in 156 of the 168 standard met areas. 
..« Orlando Sentinel-Star reduces R.O.P. color rates. 

Coverage: More b.p.’s go in for “guaranteed cover- 
age’: Through “market balanced coverage,” F/ectrical 
Equipment will reach “only the right men, in the right 
plants, with the right functions.” ... Architectural & 
Engineering News, of the newly-formed Hagan Pubg. 
Corp., NY, will be received by “every registered architect 
in the U.S. and by 10,000 consulting engineers.” 

Peace: Life advertises in The Post and Look 
promotes all “Big 3 Showcase Magazines.” 

Live: ABC steps up “live” ratio of evening telecasts 
from one-third to more than 50%. Its daytime hours 
now are more than 90% live. 

Personally, I prefer shows live from New York to 


those brought to me dead from Hollywood. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


YY a do be 
McCall's USETES TED program 


5 


tells 
the homemaker 
what she 


wants to know 


tells the 


dealer salesman 
what he 
needs to know... 


If you were to sit down and design a point-of- 
sale sales aid that would adequately meet the 
informational needs of the housewife and the 
salesman who waits on her, you’d have a hard 


time improving on the job now being done by ae eee — 
et ae i lo find out how McCall’s can solve this im- 
McCall’s Use-Tested Tags. 


portant problem for you—and at the same time 
And, in addition, your tag would still lack the put the power of McCall’s Use-Tested program 
powerful third-party endorsement of an impar- to work for your product—write McCall’s, 230 
tial outside authority like McCall's. Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


VieCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness... circulation now more than 5,300,000 


The Chicago Tribune Magazine! 


Best way to catch a woman’s eye in Chicago is by advertising in the 
Chicago Tribune Magazine. 

It goes into nearly 1,300,000 homes every Sunday. It reaches more 
families in Chicago and suburbs than the top 7 national weekly mag- 
azines combined. 

And it sells more. During the first eight months of 1958, only four 
national magazines— Life, Business Week, the Post and New Yorker— 
carried more advertising than the Chicago Tribune Magazine. 

Why not put this powerhouse to work for you in Chicago? 


7 be BIG in Chicago, be BIG in the Tribune! 


